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Unquestionably the greatest book on the 
subject—and written by the acknowledged 
leader among shotgun authorities 


GAME BIRD SHOOTING 


by 


CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS 


[' YOU approach this volume ex- 
pecting another compendium on 
game birds, half encyclopedic and al- 
together dry, you will be disappointed; 
for though Capt. Askins has wryly 
consented to introduce a few tech- 
nicalities here and there, and though 
he is willing to give accurate descrip- 
tions of birds when he thinks them 
important, he has written a book he wanted 
to write rather than a book he thought 
people ought to have, and the result is a 
fascinating collection of American sporting 
essays 

The peculiarly delightful flavor of Askins’ 
personality elevates this volume above the 


subject matter implied by the title; though 
indeed you may learn much from it about 
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This book devotes a thorough chap- 
ter to every species of game bird in 
the United States and Canada which 
is or has been a favorite in any large 
section of the continent. 332 pages, 
72 illustrations, including 1 color 
plate. Regularly $4.00; special tem- 
porary price, $2.00. 
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quail shooting or duck or goose shooting 
about the habits of birds and the habits « 

men and dogs and horses who have followed 
them. Its informative side has, mercifully 
been lightly taken by the Captain; yet 
nothing he pens is wholly light, and thx 
reader will occasionally have cause to agre« 
with the sportsman who recently wrote me 
Askins has forgotten more about shotgun 
shooting than the whole pack and caboodk 
ever knew.’ Incidentally, Edward Cave 
in his introduction has drawn an intriguing 
sketch of Askins’ background, a fitting 
frame for the thoughts and observation 
of one of the finest sportsmen of the old 
school. May his years ripen long and hi 
incisive pen never grow blunt.—/rom a book 
review by Harry McGuire in our February, 
1933 issue. 


Price Cut in Half 
While Our Supply Lasts 


E HAVE BEEN able to secure several hundred copies 
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of this great book at a price which enables us to offer 
the book in combination with a year of Outdoor Life at an 
incredible saving or to offer the book alone for only $2.00 
postpaid, instead of its regular price of $4.00. This special 
half-price offer, however, will expire when our present supply 
of this book is exhausted 
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MASTER MOUNT 





'Re-Created! 


... Natural as the Living Animal 

YOU RECOGNIZE a trophy mounted by JONAS 

because it looks like a /:vimg thing. Ithasa /iv- 

ing EXPRESSION that reminds you of the animal 
as you saw him in his natural haunts. 

That's why JONAS mounts are famous. That's 

why noted big-game hunters and museums 


from all parts of the globe send their RAREST 
and most VALUABLE trophies to JONAS. 


Costs “°."Orren LESS 


The trophies of your big hunt DESERVE 
the skilled treatment that only JONAS Master 
Craftsmen can give. These Artists, with their 
life long experience and their minute knowl- 
edge of animal anatomy, RE-CREATE nature for 

preserve the memory of your big trip ata 
cost no greater-often /ess-than ordinary work. 


WRITE FRE 2 FIELD GUIDE 
Today for and CATALOG 

Beautiful Art Catalog shows famous JONAS 
mounts, rugs, robes, novelties. Illustrated 
FIELD GUIDE shows how to skin animals for 
mounting, take ee, seagate 
you need ro know from the moment you pul 
trigger. BOTH FREE. Write for them today! 
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Enjoy the quiet restful atmos- 
phere of the beautiful MAY- 
FAIR when in Los Angeles. 


CAR STORAGE FREE TO 
GUESTS IN THE MAYFAIR 
GARAGE! 


Room Tariff 
$2.50 per day 
3.50 per day 


One Person 
Two Persons 
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The Silver King Fights Back 


This action photo shows Harry McGuire turning a leaping tarpon over on his back (see story “A 

Tarpon Rodeo” on opposite page), but coming down on his heats doesn’t mean anything like defeat 

for a tarpon. Mr. McGuire’s companion (left) in the boat which is riding the swells of the Gulf of 
Mexico, near Port Aransas, Tex., is Dr. E. H. Lindley, Chancellor of the University of Kansas 






































Thirty-Sixth Year 











CoNCLUSION—AFTER THE STORM 


3y¥y Mr. McGuire 


A Terpon Rodeo 


Editorial Note :—As our tarpon-wrangling expedition 
this past July fell naturally into two parts, with a threat- 
cning hurricane for entre-act, Dr. Sutton wrote the first 
part, which appeared in our last issue, and I herewith 
complete the story of the trip. Most of the photos with 
both parts are by Dr. Sutton—H. McG. 


HE morning of July 5 had seen the water rough, so 
menacing that our guides turned thumbs down on the 
usual tarpon water outside the channel jetties east of 
Port Aransas, and ran us 
up north near Murray’s Reef, 
where the fishing grounds were | 
protected from the stiff east 
wind. Dr. Lindley and I were 
together that morning, with 
Oscar Gillespie for guide, and 
between discussions on the 
State of the World we carried 
on considerable one-sided con- 
with hypothetical 
Silver Kings. They didn’t, ap- 
parently, fancy the weather. 
Out of the three boats trolling 


versation 


lowly through the choppy 
muddying waters I was the 


angler fortunate enough 


only 

to get a strike. Our first jump 
came after about an _ hour’s 
fishing, and the strike so sur- 


prised me that I[ let out a 
whoop and a holler as I socked 
the hook home. The fish leaped 
instantly as Oscar swung the 
hoat out into the deeper water. 
In the gloom of the lowering 
morning he looked tough and 
beautiful, though he proved to 
be a small fish of about 5 feet. 

This fellow put up a valiant 
‘ unspectacular fight for about 
fifteen minutes. He had been 
layed hard and was exhausted 
when we finally drew him up to 
he side of the boat, where Os- 
ir, after gaffing him through 
he lower jaw, held him firmly with his right hand, removed 
he hook with his left hand, then painlessly released him by 
jerking the gaff out. Not, however, before he had taken a 
teather—one of the beautiful pearl and silver scales—as a 
memento of my third Silver King. 

The luck was all running one way. Not long thereafter 
[ had the second jump of the morning. To our mingled sur- 
prise and chagrin the fish proved to be a mere minnow of 
three feet two inches, but he leaped like a veteran and 
afforded faithful Oscar the opportunity to snap some pretty 
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Chancellor E. H. Lindley, who prefers to just sit and 
let the sun shine 


-— 
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By 
Harry McGuire 


and 


Dr. Richard L. Sutton 


good action photographs. The weather was growing more 
changeable and the other boats headed back for Tarpon Inn. 
We followed, but stopped long enough at Liddy Ann Island 
to observe the birds which make this marshy fen a para- 
dise for the bird lover. Blue herons rose from their big 
nests as we approached, and flew about us in consternation 
as we examined the two or three blue speckled eggs or the 
same number of fuzzy slate-colored fledglings which each in- 
habited nest contained. Laughing gulls, lesser and greater 
terns wheeled about us and screeched their disapproval of 
our intrusion. <A flock of roseate spoonbills surveyed us 
from a marsh some distance 
away, dignified and unruffled 
as pink-faced old aristocrats 
gazing imperturbably upon the 
rabble from the windows of the 
Union League Club. 
Upon our arrival we received 
the storm warning with which 
Dr. Sutton closed the first part 
of this tale. Already a long 
line of cars jammed with chil- 
dren and household goods was 
lined up waiting for the ferry 
that would take them across 
the channel to the causeway, on 
which they could reach Aran- 
% sas Pass and the mainland four 
or five miles away. 














HE hurricane warning was 

up at the Coast Guard sta- 
tion next to Tarpon Inn—a red 
pennant, and directly below it 
a red flag with a black square 
center—a warning of a strong 
northeaster that might spell 
death and disaster for anyone 
caught on the island. Memories 
of the hurricane of 1919 forti- 
fied the admonition of officials: 


., “Leave while you can. Reach 
the mainland.” 
- The impending hurricane 


had come up from Cuba and, 
barely missing Florida, had 
headed northwest. Advices 
from Washington indicated their belief that it would come 
within a hundred miles of us. Since the fishing would be 
temporarily ruined in any case, common sense dictated the 
decision of the other members of our party to accept imme- 
diate transportation to the mainland. I, contrary as always, 
decided to stay and see what it was all about. Professor 
Fruit remained at the Inn too, together with Captain Ellis 
(the owner) and his son Billy. Captain Ellis indicated no 
very high opinion of the panicky judgment of mainland offi- 
cials. His barometer readings told him that the storm 
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Above—Pan fishermen, with their long cane poles, on the North Jetty 
left, the zinc oxide king, with Chancellor Lindley, and Don Farley the guide in 
background, display relentless determination before leaving the wharf 


would miss us. His opinion seemed good enough for me. 

Tarpon fishing that afternoon was out of the question, but 
Professor Fruit and | joined forces and with Chick Roberts 
for guide we went a couple miles north, in the comparatively 
calm bay, where we still-fished in shallow water. Our bait 
was the same 8-inch mullet we used for tarpon, allowed to 
rest upon the bottom. We hoped for red fish or gars—or, if 
the gods were seeking some perverted revenge, stingarees. 

It was not long before we found how the gods felt about it. 
They felt like stingarees. That means they felt awfully ornery. 


ROFESSOR FRUIT sensed a touch, let the fish take the 

bait, then after a moment he struck. Immediately his reel 
sang out—not screechingly as when a mighty tarpon lams 
the bait and runs away like a sea horse, but with a kind of 
high-pitched groan at the punishment it might endure if, 
perchance, its line were attached to a very stubborn and un- 
reasonable freight train. The Professor was using light 
tackle, and with it he could no more master that stingaree 
than I could eat a barnful of hay. The damned thing pulled 


the boat all over the shallow bay—slowly, casually, per- 
With a determination and strength remarkable in 
Professor 


sistently. 


one who has passed Threescore and Ten, Fruit 


| Pry + ‘ SS i 4 x 


pumped at every opportunity, and occasionall) 


bottom. 
ugly thing. 


Oval—Dr 


17 


} 
y Li« 





Sutton, 
the 


id us close 


enough to the fish so that we could make out the swirls of 
mud it raised when it bored its powerful flat body into the 
But on light tackle there was simply no beating the 

It would have taken a derrick to raise it. 
An hour and a quarter had passed and the Professor was 
still determined to land that goldanged stingaree. Strangely, 
into very shallow water and we, following, 


the 


fish 
were presently directly over it. 
Professor raised it off the bottom. 
from the surface. 


went 


By Herculean e 


long attenuated tail came out of the water. ( 
who I think would stick to the bitter end even 


a gloved hand. 
the tail burned throug! 


We could se 
Suddenly it flopped and by 


ndeavor tne 


e it not far 


fessor wanted to take Dante’s path and get some of the 
fishing of Hell—Chick reached out and grabbed the tail with 
There was a mighty threshing in the water, 

the canvas glove—and before you 

could wink the stingaree had broken the line 1 flopped 


his way back into the deep, tail and all, 


| —TO put i 


vowed 


a ee s 


Above 
Examining a blue heron rookery on Liddy Ann Island. Dr 


A shrimper, with its escort of gulls, on its way back to Aransas Pass. 
Lindley, left, holds an eg&, 
and Harry McGuire holds a new-born chick in the hollow of his hand 












Circle— 


revenge. 
started and put out our baits again. 


t frankly—was relieved; but 
We went back to where t 





j — 
the Profess« 


‘ + 
e | laf 


Almost instantly 


the bait being sucked in. Three « 
four light tugs and I gave it to hin 
He walked away and we followed 
Having him on heavy tackle, and hi 
size being only medium, fightin 
him without surcease | lande 
him within ten or fifteen minute 
We tied him behind the boat and 
went back to see if more of 
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these devils were looking for trouble. One was... . 

Since this is a story of tarpon fishing I will spare you the 
gory details of an editor’s trials with a big stingaree, but you 
might as well know that after a tug-of-war lasting about half 
an hour my heavy tarpon tackle was woefully bent, my 
strength was gone, my arms ached and my eyes bulged—but 
behind the boat trailed a second stingaree, a mighty felon 
weighing somewhere between 75 and 100 pounds. His cap- 
ture completed the afternoon. The Professor, who is a devo- 
tee of the dark and highly questionable sport of stingaree 
catching, would cheerfully have gone into the night with one 
of these demons tugging his boat around the bay. But I had 
had enough. 

On our return we found the island almost deserted. A 
strong wind blew from the east, and the sky was overcast. 
Most inhabitants had left. Those who had not had taken the 
precaution of moving their possessions to higher ground. 


1 


The waterfront stores had been hastily cleared out, there was 


Part of the town of ‘Port Aransas was flooded 
while the hurricane threatened 


a look like doomsday over the little island com- 
munity. Gabriel might well have just blown that 
last 1 ng blast. 
THE storm was reported to have turned farther 
uth; it was now due to pass no nearer than 
150 miles of us, and to strike the mainland near 
Brownsville, Tex., about at the Mexican border 
where the Rio Grande meets the sea. The wind 
blew like fury in the night. Next morning the tide 
was up several feet and the lower part of the town 
was inundated. The average shopkeeper had a little 
water on his floors, but by noon all danger was past 
The storm had hit below Brownsville. Great break- 
ers could be seen rolling high over the tarpon 
grounds, but by evening the tide had gone down and 
by the next morning, July 7, ferry service was resumed and 
the population, including our party, straggled back. We 
were all in high spirits again. The guides hauled their boats 
ack to the water and that afternoon our party of six, in 
three boats, headed northwest along the causeway to a region 
in the bay called—for excellent reasons, there being one at 
that point—The Drawbridge. The gulf itself was much too 
ough and muddy as yet. 

Dr. Lindley and I did the honors together, which consisted 
solely of taking spasms of rain from head to toe, and liking 
it. Since we had neglected to bring our slickers this par- 
r afternoon, we could only be cheerful and hope for 
sunshine between squalls. But our determination was in 
vain, for the tarpon would have none of us. The only person 
to get a strike was the redoubtable Dr. Sutton, who wields an 
uncanny power over both men and fishes; he fought and 
gaffed a medium-sized fish 5 feet 7 inches long. It is this 
fellow we are herewith photographed with in the accompany- 
ing pictures. The rest of our fish were released when caught. 

I was anxious to catch a good-sized fish for a mount, but 
the storm had almost ruined the waters. Next morning Dr. 
Jessup and I, after trying The Drawbridge and then Mur- 





~ 


Harry Mc- 


Guire and a 
medium-sized 3 
Silver King ‘ 4 


















Mustang Islanders fleeing from the storm. This little lady with her 
eight children and her husband (not shown) are waiting for the ferry 


ray’s Reef, despaired of raising a tarpon and fell back on 
the purported sport of stingaree fishing. Since these evil 
dogs have a particular dislike for me, | was promptly at- 
tached to one. He was a mighty piece of flesh and had me 
darned well worn out within a half hour, so I resigned my 
rod to Dr. Jessup in the hope that his curiosity would be 
cured once and for all. A long time later he got him to the 
boat, but we lost hen the wire leader broke in the 
IAMCE, « «. 


? \ 
guide’s hands. Good rid 


\ 


N THE afternoon we trolled off Mud Island, near Murray’s 

Reef, where | had taken the two small tarpon the morning 
before the storm. Nobody caught or felt anything, and rain 
and wind combined to send all three boats in early. The 
rain was pelting us and Dr. Jessup and I were just ready to 
haul in our lines when my companion suddenly shouted and 
leaped into action. His light rod bent dangerously and his 
reel sang lustily as a tarpon raced away with his bait. I 
reeled in hastily, praying for good luck, for so far the Doc- 
tor’s luck with his tackle had been rotten and he had not 
landed a fish. Now was the moment... . 

The great fish suddenly leaped (Continued on page 31) 
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W eek ol 

my trip was spent 

on the boat, the 
“Alameda,” en () ! laska! 
route from Seattle to eo * 


first 


Hk 


Seward, Alaska. As this 
trip took place a couple 
of years ago much that 
seemed important then 
irrelevant 


in the 


now seems 
and | therefore beg 
account with our arrival 
at Seward. 

September 7th: 

the secretary of the Alaska Guides, Inc., met 
we spent one night beiore coming to 


Gus Gelles 


is apparently the finest Alaskan 
hunting trip to be had, and so Gus Gelles informed the 
others. I go horage and indulge in duck hunting 
for a period till the caribou start moving and till he gets 
Matanuska Glacier 


another party in. Then I| go to the 

where the game to be had is grizzly bear, black bear, Blue 
Gslacie! bear ( la be ) iodland caribou, Or is dallt sheep 
of a newly discovered variety as yet unclassified and called 
the Chickaloon or Black Tailed Sheep, and the snow-white 
Rocky Mountan \fter two or three weeks here, then 
to Tustamena | the Kenai Peninsula, where there 
are moose and brown bear. In the countries where I will 
hunt are every big game trophy in Alaska, though I cer- 
tainly don't expect t ee or get them all. 

We came to Anchorage on the Alaska Railroad, govern- 
ment-owned, that passes through most spectacular mountain 
cenery with circles, horseshoe bends, and curves no end. We 
| ed several glaciers before coming out on Turnagain Arm. 


ho is credited with discover- 


When ( apt. Cook (the 


man W 
ing Hawaii) came to Alaska looking for the much sought 
after northwest passage and came upon a long straight pas- 
sage leading apparently straight through the mountains, he 


vas expectant that he had at last discovered it, but after 
miles up the passage, he came at last to the end 
his is where we turn again.” 


] 
aliing 


where he sadly said, “J 


This arm of the sea, tucked away in the mountains, has 
the highest tide in the world, coming next to the 
famed Bav of Fundy. Turnagain Arm has a high tide of 
inst seventy-two feet for Bay of Fundy. 
a succession of two or three enormous 
h ten to twenty feet high, in which 
the water actually) » proceed with a rolling motion 
as it moves forward at the rate of thirty miles per hour, 
burving rocks that seem high enough to be above any tide. 
Upon reaching Anchorage (coal mining and_ railroad 


eC ond 


forty-two teet as ag 
Che tide comes in in 
Waves called bore ,» Cac 


eems tft 


The Story of a Hunting Trip in One of the in a 
Greatest Game Districts of the North 


By Albert Horner 


headquarters) I found 
myself scheduled for 
duck shoot on which | 
leave at 10:30 tonight. 
September Sth: 

One more absolutel: 
new experience. We leit 
motor boat fror 
Anchorage last night and 
sailed across Cooks Inlet 
to Belluga Inlet, leaving 
at 10:30 and getting vy 
at 4:30 a. m. The flat 
are low-lying marsh land 
formed by a combination of glacial stream deposit and tide 
action, and covered with duck food. 

The system of hunting is for the hunters to 
find a convenient tide-stranded stump, and then shoot at the 
passing ducks without any further preparation or work. 
lor some reason today the birds were not there and the loca 
hunters of the party were extremely disgruntled and put out 
about the paucity of birds. On this particular hunt the duck 
were scarce and the party bagged a total of only twenty- 
seven ducks. : . 

I, however, had a magnificent time as it was all a new 
experience, and moreover I got my share of the ducks, m 
bag being two widgeon ducks, two sprig ducks and three 
snipe. Three others of the party got fewer than I, a 
two better. 


separate— 





about twent throug 


WALKED miles, one man said 


mud, marsh and swamp, my hip boots keeping my 


grass, 


feet and legs absolutely dry and warm. Every part | 
“thousands of birds last week.” ables 
September 13th: 

Have spent three more days cruising the waters of Cool 
Inlet shooting ducks, and this time brought back fiftee: 


f 
ranking third in a party of eight hunters, so that I feel tl 
[ did not do so badly. I should have taken more shells wit! 
me, as I ran out of cartridges too early. We shot at the 
tidal flats at the mouth of the Chickaloon River after having 


visited the Susitna River and drawn a blank there. 


At the Chickaloon the shooting Was very hne idee 
ducks coming in all directions, though most of the shooti1 
was very high overhead work. The country we were shooting 


in was mostly six to 
twelve inches deep in 
water with an oc- 
casional lake. | 
waded into one 
lake seven 
times, almost 
to the tops 


























Circle—The smile is 
warranted. The horns 
of this white sheep 
measured 15' inches 
at the base and 43! 
inches outside curve 
Left Seward, 
Alaska, photographed 
from the boat 
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Right—No danger of 
seasickness on this 
quiet water of the 
Inside Passage. 
Circle—After shoot- 
ing and as the rest 
of the sheep were 
running out of sight, 
quick camera work 
caught six sheep 
stopping a moment 
to look back Can 
you find them? 































y hip 
00ts, alter 
fallen ducks. 
he most cu 
sensation 
duck hunt 
caused by the 
enormous tides. \t 
Chickaloon flats, for example, 
e went in on the tide, the water being almost 
e surrounding flat We shot ducks all 
ve came back the tide was “out” and there was the boat 





gh and dry on a “bar” eight to ten feet above the wate1 
ich was still going out. We had to cross a “gut” and 


£ 
en climb uphill 
gh above us. 
tember 15th 
\ taste of the social-life of the North last night—we went 
» the Anchorage fair where we bought chances on every 
ing and won nothing. Apparently the whole countryside 
s there. Gus Gelles, who was one of the party, announced 


up a mud bank, to the boat which was 


t | was going a special gas car to Chickaloon at 3:30 


.—and so I did. 
We left Chickaloon at 1:30 crossing the Chickaloon River 


M guide is George Bellanger, packer, Lee Harrison, and 
kk, Dick Campbell. Packing out this far, I have not seen 
uch of any but George Bellanger. I like him, and he 
uredly knows his business. I received a lot of interesting 
dope from him on the shooting, and he speaks with absolute 
fidence that I will get sheep, caribou, goat and beat 
lle he 1s guiding me. 

Coming in to Boulder Creek Camp where we now are, 


e crossed mile after mile of high bog packed solid 
lueberries on their brick-colored plants. Bear food 
a small black bear scudding for dear life up a hillsi 
a valley, scared away by the noise of our pack train 
We are now at an elevation of something over 
nd it is much colder than it has been heretofore. 
7th—IWWVritten at Kelly Camp: 
ay gave me a lot of work but no bacon as yet 











B JYULDER Creek Camp was in a way a main suppl; 
Here the time from 6 a. m. breakfast to 11:30 a. m. was 
levoted to making up packs to take in to our base camp, 
hich is to be Caribou Camp. It is a two-day trip, and we 
nloaded last night only enough to take care of dinner, 
breakfast, and bedding. 

Traveling up Boulder Creek toward Kelly Camp, our 
destination for the night, we saw a good-sized black bear 
on the mountain side, but as the pack train was so visible 
in the valley bottom, after taking a good look at us he started 
up the mountain on the gallop and no chance of getting him 
offered. He was about a mile away at the closest. 








\bout an hour before we would have come to Kelly Camp, 

rT ? lear a ] #497 2¢4 ‘ ‘ - Rhy — 
George Bellanger and | turned aside into a branch canyon 
and tied our horses, proceeding on foot looking for grizzly. 
We saw none, but near the top of the mountain were three 
tiny white dots, which George said were sheep too far away, 
however, to distinguish as to size, even with glasses. Two 
were on one side of a mountain buttress, and one near the 


top on the opposite side the buttress. 

\s we followed up the canyon stream bed, we finally came 
close enough, i.e. within two miles—so that George thought 
that the sl eep ad good enough horns to go after. At 3 
p. m. then, we decided to climb the mountain. 

The easiest method of approach seemed to be to follow 
up the canyon bottom, which we did, and it rose with rocky 
bottom and gradual slope for 500 or 600 feet. 


Finally it went sharply upward over a series of cliffs and 
waterfalls each about forty feet high. The rock was fissured 
and stepped limestone, giving us steps from four to six 
inches wide to climb on. In between the waterfalls were 
short slopes bridged with packed ice, the stream running 
under the ice. 

AT LAST we came under the sheep and left the canyon 
é bed to ¢ traig] 


t was not too good going as the 





rotten rock and pockets of soil were moist and had a tend 
ency to slide. Disappointment. The first two sheep had 
too small horns, and the third, even though George clambered 
a couple of hundred yards further than I did, was never seen. 
We then retraced our steps to the horses and returned to 
camp. 

Today we make our gest jump, to Caribou Camp, 
where we set up a permanent camp to hunt from, with per 
haps one side trip over a1 oht or so. 


Evening of September 1/ 
During the day we climbed over the pass between Boulder 
Creek and Caribou Creek, and are now encamped on the 


Caribou where we will stay some days as this is in the mid- 
dle of the hunting c , 

Fresh tracks we have seen today were those of a huge 
bear, a wolf and three caribou. Game we saw at a distance 


were a large black bear over two miles away and about fif 
teen snow-white sheep the mountain top. As we had 
to travel over twenty miles over mountains and boggy hill- 
ides, we could not take time out to hunt. However, we 
will go after the sheep rrow probably. 

My feet are bothering me a lot. I think primarily on ac- 
count of the rubber shoepac everyone up here wears. 
The shoe part is rubber, and the upper, fastened by a water- 
proof method to the rubber shoe, is of leather. 

The rubber sole over the ball of the foot is about % to 
¥%4 of an inch thick of a smooth crepe rubber. This narrows 
down under the instep to about 3% of an inch and under 
the heel to about % of an inch. Under the sole at the heel 











ee 
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a rubber heel about 34 of an inch thick. Thus the foot following a heavy frost last night, and today I got two she: 
is about half an inch off the ground at the heel and 5% to heads. 
44 of an inch, or % to 4% of an inch higher off the ground We got an early start, rode up Caribou and crossed a 
under the ball of the foot. The usual shoe keeps the heel hali vide into Mazuma Creek where we found some good 
an inch higher than the toe and these shoepacs have the toe ing for the horses. While we were unsaddling, fourtes 
, of an inch more off the ground than the heel. Thus, the white sheep came into view near the top of the mounta 
cord k of the ankles are unduly stretched and are sore vehind us, and one solitary ram walked onto skyline 
and ache the mountain across from us. We studied them through 
September 18th: glasses caretully. Phe gre sup of fourteen were all ewe 
Today started cloudy. George decided to try for the young ones and had no horns worth while for —, T 
sheep we saw yesterday and we started out about 7:30 in a single ram was above a most inaccessible place and wou 
cloudy, ty, chilly morning and rode about three miles have required miles of walking and climbing to come at 
along Caribou Creek to the base of the mountain where from the opposite side of the mountain. 
we | seen the sheep We then climbed onto a little plateau, which overlool 
two long valleys, one broad and one narrow, and stud 
TH p of the mountain was in the clouds and the lower the four ranges of mountains which made up the wall 
parts veiled in a fog. There was a branch creek coming — the two valleys. 
into ¢ ou Creek at this point from the snow waters on Midway of the broad valley was a steep conical hill ab 
the mountain. two-and-a-half miles away, and on this we saw a s 
“Well,” says George, “let’s go the creek a little and tary _ which was joined, while we watched, by a sé 
wait for the tog to lift so that we can see something.” ond s heep. 
“All right,” says I. WW hile it was too far to see through th e glasses what | 
We started up the reek, floored completely with broken of horns the sheep had, the approac! a no the ill was a8) 
rock and boulders, and which became a steep gorge be- and we decided to try for these sheep. When I say that 
fore we had gone a mile. approach to the hill 
“Let’s st p here and wait good, | mean relative 
for the fog to lift,” says speaking, for it consis 
George. of a stream bed, cove 
‘All right,” [, with slippery and rol 
oo we stoppe ry d waite¢ boulders and cut ing throu 
The tog didn’t rise—not a an ancient glacial m 
bit We began to feel the Hard going indeed, fe 
cold re ing into our but good, in it the 
bone » George Ly banks, forty feet high, 
“Let eep up the creek a pletely concealed us ft 
little more, it’ getting the game we were stalki 
chills it yr nere, al 1 then 
we will be in a better posi- AF! ER moving up tl 
tion when the fog lifts.” 4 creek for about 
“All right,” says I. miles we caught a glimy 
The clambering up the of the hill we ere mal 
gorg tarted again, tep- for, and e im yn 
ping from rock to rock and vhich promptly moved 
endeavoring to keep our hind a butte on the hill a 
feet out of the water. We out of sight. 
detoured around a waterfall The last half mile we 
by shinning up a bank ot to go wa open, and 
rotten rock and_ moss. moved across it as cautiou 
Finally we stopped once Photo by Chas. Madsen of a walrus killed for dog food ly as we could, making 
more for the tog to lift. noise, or as little noise 
\eain the cold started in possible. The footing w 
on our fingers, next our toes, and then reached our sweaty either moss bog, ot ird clinker stone that |] the great 
underclothes tendency to roll over and “chink” as we stepped on it. 
Again George sugge “Let’s go a little further up, it’s Finally the foot of the hill. It seemed to be composed 
too cold here.” a huge rock that had been shattered into crushed rock 
“All t,” says I. ome terrific freeze. But up we had - (8, and noiseless] 
Five times all told the same thing happened and there we It was not more than 200 feet high all told above its ba 
were at the top of the mountain at 11 a. m. and fog al but its steepness, and the loose rock, wd the kn owledge t} 
iround us. Then it started snow. The snow got heavier he game was over the summit made the climb a breath-ta 
and y here we were at the top of the mountain in a ing undertaking. 
de owstorm “waiting for it to clear so that we could A step upward onto a secure looking stone. A test of tl 
ee something.” stone putting weight gradually onto it. If secure, movi 
At 1 p. m. we started down, and then the fog lifted and up onto it. If loose, trying another. Often when a st 
the storm stopped and we could see that where we had been _ was insecure, we would grab it with our hands and put it i 
it the top of the mountain there were no sheep. As we a secure position to prevent it clattering down the slope. 
went down we came to a likely looking “draw” leading up The top was reached at last and we peered over. The 
the mountain again to a different point and decided to try were two sheep about four hundred yards away—beautii 
again. So back up the mountain we climbed over rocks and animals but only fair horns, so all our work was for nothit 
moss bogs till we reached the top and looked over the other We sat and ate our lunch and looked at the sheep, and t 
ide. Right on the dot the fog was there to meet us, rolling sheep stood and ked fixedly at us. After talking it ov 
over us, snowing on us again and hiding everything. our plans were then to climb over a narrow mountain rid 
to the other side of the range and follow the range to its e1 
WE: WALKED along the rid: ge at the top of the moun- where outr horses were. So we started out. After we | 
in on the chance of running into something and passed walked a while, and just as we were starting the climb up tl 
fresh s heep and caribou trac ks, a penet trac k, and one area ridge, George looked around, stopped, put up lis glasses a1 
covered almost solid with sheep droppings. Sut nothing said “There’s some sheep over there.” 
could we see. He pointed to the extreme far end of the valley, two mil 
Finally George, thoroughly disgusted, said “Let’s go home.” away where two white sheep moved over the end ridge of tl 


‘All 





right,” said I. 


mber 19th: 


luck changed all right with a perfectly gorgeous day 


valley out of sight. Then two more 
enough to be studied through the glasses 
of sight. It was now 2 o’clock, and (C 


came up, stood lo 


nN 


e 


and also moved out 
page 
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Buy a Rifle” 


The Blunt, Provocative Thoughts of a Gun Salesman 


By Clair Chas. Anderson 


MAN who knows something about rifles and shooting 
can have many interesting experiences while selling 
guns over the counter. Opportunity is there for a 

il rifleman with the interests of rifle shooting at heart to 

» a lot of good work for his fellow shooters. Irony and 

iny pangs also come one’s way when the old mossbacks 
refuse to listen to earnest advice. 

One customer recently bought a reloading outfit for his 
¥ mm. rifle and new cases, primers, powder—everything 
necessary to the making of his own ammunition. Although 
he did not ask for any advice I found that he had never 
ctually loaded a cartridge in his life. My “Ideal Handbook” 
as willingly loaned to him with his promise to read every 
vord of it pertaining to the reloading of rifle shells before 
he undertook the work. A few 
lays later a friend of mine 


the rifle hunting. It seems that the first day he hunted it 
\ , and of course his scope was more of a handicap 
than a help. He took it off and left it in camp the next day 
which was of course what he should have done. During 
the second day he jumped a deer but a little twig had caught 
in the aperture of his Lyman 48 and he lost that shot. Going 
back to cat p he traded his entire outfit straight across for 
a .30-06 Remington Model 30 with open sights! When I 
found that out was I disgusted? Not much. To this day 
that man will come in and argue with me that open sights 
are the best and most reliable. 

Many men will come in and ask me what rifle they should 
buy. My “What are you going to use it 
for?” Next, “What experience have you had?” and finally 
the most pertinent of all, “How 
much money do you want to put 





question 





lrifted in to tell me the latest 
hit of gossip about shooting. It 
eems that my customer had 
lashed home and filled up his 


8 mm. cases with No. 17% . 

powder, filled them right to the 

brims and gently tapped the 

powder down to make room for a a Se Oe Sed 
ore! Going to the range he imiahl 


encountered my friend who told 
me the story. The first shot 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Fred Kimble’s Own Story 


into it?” A few little questions 
like that together with the 
knowledge of the type of coun- 
try he is hunting in will in 
most cases enable me to give 
him intelligent advice. 


ee ae re ae if NOTICE that recently there 
ling ones is quite a controversy over 
what I will term modern rifles 
and old-timers. There should 


seemed to have terrific recoil Lions Are F riendly he no controversy and would be 
nd a lot of muzzle blast and By BUD COTTAR none if some of these birds 
either man could see where 1 well-known young Afr le descril would stop and think that the 
he bullet hit. The bolt held ture seldom diy the gene country [ hunt in is entirely 


nd the primer did not rupture 
hut it took a hammer and piece 
of wood to get that bolt open. 


Steelhead Fly Fishing 


different from the thick woods 
they hunt in and that a mag- 
azine is read by men from 


My friend went right home By J. P. CUENIN every conceivable part of the 
ith this super enthusiast and Mr. Cuent ‘ the leading t 7 United States with various ex- 
Wed all the bullets he had ; a : ; , c : : ea ‘ tremes of country and hunting 
ided and started him off ae ad nal noth ; conditions. W hen they read 
ght. As it happened every- F an article wherein the .30-30 is 
dy had a good laugh but our called the ideal rifle and that 
o hastv friend realizes his = ; there is none better and none 

sy Who Said ““Tame” Pheasants? faster or more deadly, the 
By C. S. BEDELL 30-06 man immediately writes 
tthe “maid , op n to prove the other bird 


ANOTHER incident that (a exploration of Wes 
- caused me more sorrow which has recent; 


in mirth happened like this. 





much nation-wide discussion wrong. When an article ap- 
pears lauding ultra-modern 








\ man who had the money, 
e and ability to become a 
rifleman told me that he wanted the best, longest ranged 
He said he didn’t even want to kn 
hat caliber or kind of gun I was going to get him but that 
would accept my judgment and for me to order just what 
vould have done for myself if I wanted such an outfit. 
hat is exactly what I did and I called him on the phone 
e weeks later to get his outfit. I had sold him a Win- 
ter 54 N. R. A. .270 caliber with a Zeiss Zeilklien tele- 
ope mounted in Griffin and Howe’s double clamp mounts. 
\ target type of scope would have more fully answered his 
ler but | took i consideration that this man had never 
ed a scope. Therefore the Zeiss; and my invitation to 
elp him sight it was gladly accepted. 
\fter it was sighted in I helped harness him up in the 


~ 
VW 01 


‘\helen type sling which was also an innovation to him. 


fle that he could buy. 


é 


hat man lay down and put ten shots into less than a four- 
nch circle the first time he fired the rifle. His enthusiasm 


knew no bounds and he often dropped into the store to tell 


e of his good scores on targets. Naturally it made me 
tee] good to have sO pleased a customer but then he tor k 


long range weapons the big 
voods hunters get on their hind 
legs and rush to the defense of their beloved .30-30. 

On many occasions | have recommended the .30-30 to 
customers even here in Idaho. My reasons were logical and 
I have every reason to believe that the rifle gave the utmost 
satisfaction 

Another thing th 
ference that the military 


f 


lat is continually cropping up is the in- 
riflemen are dominating the shoot- 
ing game in America to the detriment of rifle shooting. ] 
do not believe so. If it is a detriment to have rifles stocked 
like the 54 N. R. A., Remington 30-S, Winchester 52 or 
Savage 23D Hornet then I am a Chinaman. Also you lever 
action lover please don’t forget that nothing less than the 
influence of these same military riflemen has given you the 
Savage Model 99-RS. And boys if you like a lever action 
step into a hardware store and swing that little baby to your 
shoulder! Perfect balance, good sights and an action 
smoother and quicker than any lever action I have seen ex- 
cept an old one I once had, which I believe was the Model 
86 Winchester. 

If the military men give us (Continued on page 55) 
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The decoys loafing on the job 


Stubble Geese 


jagged rim of snow-capped peaks. Mt. 


HE pre-dawn atmosphere was 
clear and crisp. The brilliance 
of the starlight gave a sparkling 
effect to the silver frost. The 
stiffened stubble interspersed with brit- 
tle clumps of tumbleweed crackled 
noisily as we moved about setting out 
the decoys in front of the pits. Even 
the birds, veterans of many a battle, seemed to feel the 
snap of that December morn, as they squirmed and gabbled 


Maj. W. 


while their anchor cords were fastened and their stakes 
were driven into the frozen ground. Tingling shivers 
ran up and down our spines as we felt the bite of the frosty 


air, and as we slid into the slender pits, when the last of the 
geese had been tethered, our teeth chattered as hands came 
in contact with chilled gun barrels. 

We were earlier than was necessary, but the hope of get- 
ting a few shots at ducks as they left the fields at sunrise 
had made the effort seem worthwhile. In this, however, we 
were destined to be disappointed for the sprig and mallards 
were much too well educated to dally over a late breakfast 
and all we got for our trouble was a glimpse at 
the south end of a flight going north. 

Though we shivered from inaction in the sandy 
pits, separated from each other by a scant gun 
length, our spirits rose with the glory of the sun- 
rise and the magnificence of the panorama that 
unfolded about us. Rolling stubble fields, un- 
broken save for an occasional checkerboard of 
newly plowed black soil that contrasted oddly with 
the silvered landscape of frosty 
world, stretched far away for miles 
to the east. 

\ dull red sun thrust itself up- 
ward through the valley mists and 
tinted with glorious pink the menac 
ing cloud banks over the ridges 
along the mighty Columbia. As its 
beams penetrated the enveloping 
haze and projected across the un- 
dulating landscape they dissipated 
the valley shadows and came to rest 
on the purple shrouded slopes of the 
Cascade Mountains, crowned with a 


By 









The author and a one-day limit 


Hood and Mt. Adams towered well 
above the rugged skyline, both in spot- 
less white mantle from crest to timber- 
line—a magnificent sight, long to be 
remembered. As varmth of the 
sun’s rays made themselves felt, billow- 
ing mists formed and gradually ob- 
scured the lower reaches of the foothills in an ephemeral 
setting, from which the purple slopes and gleaming peak 
reflected back the coloring of the sunrise as an inspiratior 
for a perfect day. 


D. Frazer 


the 


N a phone message, we had left Seattle in a downpour 

of rain about noon the previous day with a 270-mile 
trip ahead and a mountain range to cross. As our motor 
roared up the timbered slopes of the Cascades the rai: 
turned to blinding snow and we felt that perhaps our fam 
ilies were right and that we were, after all, only a pair oi 
crazy hunters. We crossed Snoqualmie Pass with twenty 
inches of snow on either side of the frozen road, and we had 
reason to believe that an unkind destiny might be our fate 
for our car suddenly hit an icy strip and, turning com 
pletely around, was brought to a stop only afte 
our front tires were almost over the edge of a 
cliff. The banked snow was all that saved u 
from a plunge to the rocks below. We picked 
our way more carefully thereafter and rolled 
down the eastern slopes, through Cle Elw 
and past Ellensburg to Yakima, where a fine 
hot dinner gave us the necessary 
stimulus to continue. 

In spite of delays by fog, snow 
and a troublesome motor fan, we 
overcame our last obstacle when we 
caught the late auto ferry acros 
the Columbia and rolled into Arling 
ton, Oregon, as the last movie 
theater was closing for the night 
Then after routing the game 
warden out of bed, in order to ob 
tain our hunting license, we drove 
down the river to our destination, 
where we arrived after midnight, 
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continually whether this 


wondering 
jaunt was to be just another fruit- 
less chase. 

There were five of us in the cleverly 
creened line of pits in front of which 
nearly two score of live decoys and as 
any more profiles presented an at- 


lie : 


1 
ions 
> J 





tractive appeal to passing flights of 
the feathered game we sought. 
Ed Hulden, on whose 13,000-acre 
ich we were shooting, was acting as 
observer and as captain of our squad, 
hile his two young boys with Phil 
d me crouched impatiently in our 
with heads protruding like 
furtive prairie dogs. 


burrows 


QOL R meditations were suddenly in- 
terrupted, for from the direction 
f the river we heard that penetrating 
ll that always thrills a wild fowler, 
turtle-like pulled in our 
heads, we glimpsed a single pair of 
ceese swinging low over the fields 
ig hungrily for a place to feed. 
rembling with suppressed excitement, 


nd as we 


’ 
kit 


e fumbled with our safeties, while 
Ed, by peering through a screen of 
ible weeds about his pit, kept us 


rmed of the progress of the geese, 

‘They’re heading for the decoys and 

ing low.” <A half minute later he 
lecoy if they want to.” 





idded, 





The unhurried rhythmic sound of wings was heard just as 
few of our decoys awoke to the fact that visitors were 
ut, and began to “talk.” Then all was still. I wondered 
our chance had passed and the wiry geese had gone to 
other fields, if someone had disclosed our presence by mov- 
or if per rhaps the pair was only circling. Then Ed 
poke in unde rtones , “They’re down on the edge of the de 


VS, let’ Ss go. 

[ decided not to shoot this 
lenty of guns to handle two geese. As 
oulders bobbed from the pits, the two sleek-bodied visitors 
th long necks erect, appeared too es gaa to move. But 
and then with startled honks an é a violent 


as there were already 


five heads and 


time, 


only for a second, 


hrashing of wings they hurled themselves into the air and 
wept across our right flank. As guns cracked the gees 
psed in a cloud of feathers and thudded to the ground. 
There is real faction in a good start and as twelve- 


ear-old Bob retrieved the geese I glowed with contentment 
| felt that already the long trip we had taken on a pro- 
erbial “w wile 1 goose chase” promised to end satisfactorily 


tl birds, the que stion 


alled them ( 


1e feathers of the 
id they were. Ed « a 
‘'t seem large Pedi to me, for [ had 

Canada honkers secured several 
vears before in Back Bay, Virginia. Our pair bore all ‘the 
the honker, except the most essential, that of 
They proved to be Hutchins geese, which 
orities are a smaller edition of the 
Canada honker. This was verified by consultation with my 
bird book on return home. Strange as it may seem, no one 
Arlington, where these birds congregate in 
ions each fall, was able to give us their correct name. 
was another case of “pigs is pigs,” or more aptly—geese 
re geese. 


At ‘AUTION 
' again scuttled like 

e heard the distant clamor of 
ng across the hills 

‘They’re coming our 
ervation niche. 

\ minute later 
hem circle.” 

Our decoys began to talk and overhead we heard again 
that slow steady musical beat of wings as the speckled beau- 
ties circled over the pits and passed on. 

“They’ve turned, get ready. We better take them this 
time.” This from Ed in a hurried undertone. 


Smoc thies down 

ose as to what ki 

v4 I + ] > 1; 
geese, but they did 
recollections of a { 






earmarks of 
ize and weight. 


ccording to the auth 


e asked at 


and as we 
holes, 


swing- 


from Ed of “Head’s down,” 
ground hogs into our 
a flock of long 


sandy 
necks 
Ed from his ob- 


way,” encouraged 


he added, “They’re a little high, we'll let 





and they passed us well out of 





; 
i 
: 
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In the timbered foothills of the Cascades 


Again that thrill of excitement that only a hunter under- 
stands passed over us and the chill of the frosty morning 
rave way to a warmth that was almost feverish as we pre- 
pared to scramble to our feet. 


“Up,” yelled Ed, and like a set of bobbing targets on a 
pistol range, five forms ducked out of the ground and all the 


guns roared as a dozen grey backs passed overhead. Two 
crumpled in mid-air and plunked among the decoys, while 
another side-slipped to the ground some fifty yards away, 
wing-tipped but very much alive. Like an alert bird dog, 
Bob was after him on the run, and soon had secured a per- 
fectly to add to our set. 


BY this time the sun was 
; that r 


of ag mist rose 
oon beg an to see 


LOC ye decoy 


well above the horizon and out 
from the river to the north, we 
specks that formed into waves 
ssive flights left the Columbia 
sanctuary, where no one may shoot within a radius of a 
mile. The distant calls, not unlike the honk of the Canada 
drifted to our ears, but it was more penetrating and 
much too frequent to bel to the larger variety. 

were not in their line of flight, 
seemed to draw the geese 
t range. The leading flock, 
nd circling, settled on an open hill- 


innumerable 


and wedges of geese as succe 


y ce 
Loose, 


Soon we realized that we 
for something more to the east 


1 ? 


after much squabbling 

side a mile away and there acted as decoys for many other 
flights. Soon the feeding ground selected was grey with the 
massed bodies of thousands of (Continued on page 54) 







Just a deter- 
mined bunch 
of stubble 
shooters 
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Cc 


By 
C. H. Penick 


DISTINCTLY recall my initial experience with spoon- 
bill cat. It was twenty years ago when I was fishing for 
the first time in Alabama. I was in one of the many 
lakes that outlet into the Warrior River when suddenly, 
steaight ahead, an immense fish shot up out of the water— 
tarpon fashion—and fell back with a mighty splash, 
“What was that?” I cried excitedly. 
“Dat, Boss,” calmly replied my dusky paddler, 
spoon-bill cat.” 
I was greatly interested and plied questions rapidly. 
“Ts it edible?” 
“Ts it what, Boss?” 
“Is it good to eat: 
“Oh, YESSU H—tastes like chicken.” 
Had he ever caught one? 
No, they wouldn't take a hook, but sometimes professional 


“was a 
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Left—Spinal 
cord from 
spoon-bill cat- 
fish (see text) 


Below — These 
little colored 
boys know 


there's a feast 
coming 


poon-Dill ‘Lruck 


Goes B 


fishermen netted them. All that day I was startled at fre- 
quent intervals by these leaping ladies-ot-the-lake, but I soo 
became accustomed to their antics and betore long I was able, 
like the natives, to view their appearances with indifference 
The spoon-bill cat—Polydon spathula (Walbaum)—in 
habits the lakes of the southern Guli Personall 
[ have never seen one in a river, but no doubt they are 
there, also in smaller quantities. They are most plentiful i 
the many 


states. 


large, fresh-water lakes that are connected witl 
the main rivers of the Gulf states, especially in central and 
southern Alabama. They grow to be of great size, the larg 


est on record weighing 173 pounds. However the average 
ize, according to my observation, is between fifteen and 


twenty pounds. 
The spoon-bill is not a catfish, nor has it many 
its Greek name would imply. In fact, it has none. It has a 
thin, tough skin similar to the catfish, which can be 
by slitting lengthwise with a sharp knife, in ribbons about 
inches wide. These ribbons of 
pulled off with pliers. With the exception of its 
is no other similarity between the spoon-bill and 
catfish. Instead of teeth the spoon-bill has 
system of gills, thick and 


teeth, 
removed 


] +} " 
skin are then easi 
kin there 


two 


the ord 
n elahorat 
nary in elaborate 


filtering exceedingly numerou 
F COURSE, the most distinguishing characteristic 
the spoon-bill is its extraordinary paddle 
snout, which on a twenty-pound fish would be at least ty 
feet long. Exactly what the purpose of this bill is no one 
seems to know. Frequently fish are taken 
badly scarred and sometimes broken off entirely. For t 
reason some observers hold that the bill is used for fighting 
However I am inclined to agree with 
friend who remarked upon seeing a fish that had lost its 
bill that he “specked he got it cotched in crack o’ de log.” 


Many well informed bill is used to 


purposes. colore 


persons believe the 
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stir up mud so as to uncover the minute water life on which 
the fish evidently feeds. The fact that a spoon-bill will 
rarely take a baited hook proves that it must depend for 
sustenance on the small plant and animal life it shovels out 
of lake bottoms. Recent examination of the stomach con- 
tent of spoon-bills did not throw much light on the subject. 
| am told it is most difficult to analyze the content of a fish’s 
stomach after it has been partly digested. 

The spoon-bill has a few other peculiar characteristics. 
It is boneless; even the covering to its spinal cord is of 
cartilage. Split a spoon-bill open, cut out the tough gristle 
encasing the intestines and spinal cord and there remains a 
wonderful piece of meat. Of course the fish should be 
skinned, and there is a coating of strong, red meat that lies 
just beneath the skin which should be shaved away with a 
sharp knife. There is left the firm, white flesh of the fish 
in large steaks, without a single dangerous bone. These 
fish bring a premium price on the northern market where 
they are said to make excellent fillet of trout and other ex- 
clusive dishes. 


HE roe from the spoon-bill is also valuable, bringing as 

high as ninety cents per pound. I recently saw one fish 
weighing about thirty pounds that contained six pounds of 
roe. This roe is easily converted into caviar of a high 
grade, and is much in demand. 

In cleaning spoon-bills it is important to remove the spinal 






cord of the fish. To leave any part of it gives a strong and 
undesirable flavor to the meat. The removal of the cord is 


an interesting piece of technique. It is accomplished by 


first taking off the head of the fish, then cutting around the 
tail just above the spread, being careful not to sever the 
cord. Grasping the tail, like a handle to a pump, the cord 

then drawn. It is round, about a half inch in diameter, 

nd consists of a tough, transparent cartilage, which is 

tretched in the withdrawal until it sometimes reaches twice 
the length of the fish from which it is taken. 

Any reader who has a friend learned in biology may get a 
lot of fun by presenting his scientific acquaintance with one 
of the cords securely “captured” in a fruit jar with the re- 
quest to be informed what it is. The unhappy recipient will 
probably spend a sleepless night. One such verdict was that 
it was a “tapeworm from a cow.” 

From time to time during the past few years I have heard 
of mysterious fishermen who came in by night and stretched 
their lines across our lakes, caught great quantities of fish 
and were gone before daylight next morning. Rumor had it 
that these fishermen used no bait upon their hooks, but merely 
a magic oil that attracted the fish—mainly spoon-bill. No 
one objected to their coming and going, because no one at 





Above—The 
author dis- 
plays a catch 
in the beauti- 
ful Alabama 
lakeland 

Right—Jim 
became the 
Mussolini of 

the lake 


that time believed it possible to catch spoon-bill or even that 
they were fit for human consumption. 

Last summer, however, my friend “Flap” Weatherford, 
who is as expert a fly fisherman as I have ever seen perform, 
spent his vacation roaming over southern Alabama with his 
fly rod for a companion. In the course of his wanderings he 
fell in with a professional spoon-bill catter, and such is 
Flap’s ingratiating manner that soon he and the catter were 
fast buddies. Many a Flap worked with his new 
friend running the cat lines and when he left the highest 
honor ever bestowed upon an amateur was conferred upon 
him. He was admitted to the inner circle of this most ex- 
clusive clan. He was given the secret prescription of the 
magic “doodle oil,” the concoction which attracts spoon-bills 
to otherwise baitless hook 

True to the promise he made his fisherman friend, Flap 
will not divulge this secret. He will give you a quart of 
oil with which to paint your hooks, but what its ingredients 
are, not even his own wife knows. All I can tell you is 
that it smells to high heaven, but the odor is not as offensive 
as the ordinary commercial catfish bait. 


, 


T WAS last December, when the depression was flourish- 
ing, that Flap decided to put his knowledge to practical 
use. He made a thousand-hook line. The main line was of 
No. 48 staging, with size No. 18 for the drops. The drops 
were eighteen inches long and placed a foot apart on the 
main line. He used a double line (Continued on page 52) 
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hite-lails o¢ Spectacle Lake 


AINE, the Pine Tree State, 
is noted far and wide tor 
g, and Aroos 
; generally al 
mitted by those who know to contain 
» that hare of the white-tailed population. 
Spectacle Lake is located just twenty-six miles due west 
\s] link between the lake 
world’s worst tote-road. Original- 


it has not been used for logging 


la . connecting 
nd the town being the 


vO d “corduroy” road, 


during the past fifteen years—and fifteen years does things 
to a road of this type. 

Our party of six hunters, four of them sportsmen and 
the other two guides, hiked in over this underfoot atrocity 
carrying heavy basket packs laden with supplies for ten 
days of hunting. And we made it—thanks to a kindly 
Providence. But what a trip that was! 

On e evening of Nov. 1 we staggered and slid into the 
yard of the little camp on the south shore of Spectacle 
Lake Dr. Hines and Dr. Proust, the first hailing from 


inia, the second from somewhere in Georgia, 
led the weary parade. In close order behind them came 
Gamage and Herb Jones, also from Georgia—two of 
the best sports that ever packed a rifle. 

Zeph Prosser of Portage Lake and the writer were the 
ruides, and it was distinctly up to us to see that our crowd 
vot plenty of chances at game, for Georgia and Maine are 
by a lot of expensive miles—the boys had come 
a long \ after their meat. 

Zeph is as good a woodsman as can be found anywhere, 
born and raised in the hunting country, but he was despond- 
ent over the immediate outlook. 

“No rain for the past month, and the leaves are noisier’n 
hell,” he declared, and added, “Chances of gettin’ up to a 
buck are pretty tough, for a fact.” 


Drill, West Virg 


eparated 


O* THE way in over the tote-road our leaders, Proust 
and Hines, had managed to cut the heads from six fat 
ruffed grouse, no mean feat with heavy hunting rifles. 
That first night we had fried partridges and French fried 
potatoes, hot corn bread and gravy, topping off the meal 
with canned pineapple and coffee. 

At daybreak Doc Proust was up ahead of 
time, and right after breakfast the quartette 
of hunters drew lots for the guides for 
the first day of actual hunting. Proust 
and the writer were paired off, and 
Bobby Gamage went with Zeph. Pat 


Crossing a creek with a man-sized 
Inset—A doe well camouflaged 


Below 
burden 








By 
~ Kenneth Fuller Lee 














Lynch showed up shortly after breal 
fast carrying his pet .250-3000 Savag: 


and he and Dr. Hines set out 
gether. 


“Can you show me a buck toda 
Proust balanced his .35 Remington i 
tive hand and looked at me hopefully. 
“We'll make a try for one, that’s a cinch!” I told hit 
and less than an hour later we were climbing a stif 
on the south side of Black Mountain, traveling on t 
bare rocks for silence, and keeping the wind 
all the time. 


Ken: apprecia 


When conditions are noisy in the woods, the big buck 
frequently “roost high,” going to the very top of the talle 
mountain in their sector, and seeking a bed in some thick: 


from which they can scan the hardwood slopes below. 

A miniature tornado had passed across the top of Blacl 
Mountain the previous fall, and on its flat plateau at 
elevation of some 3000 feet the great beeches and mapl 
had been torn up by the roots and lay tangled like jacl 
straws. 

As we came over the rim of this plateau, a great brow: 
form bulked large directly in front of me. A buck—a1 
an unusually big one—thirty yards from the gun. He wa 
facing us, with his head down, and had not yet caught ou 
scent, while the soft tread of our moccasins on the rocks had 
failed to alarm him—yet I knew that he was on the alert 


HE guide’s first duty is to give his “sport” the shot if 

is at all possible. But the upturned roots of the blowdow1 
offered a perfect refuge which the big brown chap would 
take instant advantage of at the first sight or sce 
and Dr. Proust was behind me. 

We needed that buck so I swung up the muzzle of the 


it of danger 


Savage and held carefully on the point of his shoulder. 
the crack of the rifle the buck whirled and came 
at us, and he came fast. Under my left arm | 
crash of the doctor’s big rifle. Down went the 
than ten paces away. He stayed down, too! 

The doctor looked at the wide spread of horns, a perfect 
twelve-point. The big buck was in perfect condition. 

My bullet had landed within an inch or two of the 
place I had selected, and that buck was dead on 
his feet the moment it connected, but evident! 

he did not know it. Proust had nailed him 
in the “stickin’ hole” with his .35 Reming 

ton, the bullet going through heart at 
dropping him right in the middle of 
stride. 
Then came the sad part. We had ou 
buck, and he was a perfect specimen- 
but he weighed a bit over 200 pound 
and was three good woods-miles frot 
camp. We cut a four-foot stick and lace 
it to his antlers with a leathern string 
and while I went ahead and pulled, Do 
followed along and boosted the buck’s sad 
dles over the blowdowns. 
In three hours of real labor we got him to 
camp, and swung him aloft on a tripod of gree 
poles, the first trophy of the hunt. Then we sat dow: 
and gorged ourselves—and rested. We both needed it 
too! 

Shortly after noon Zeph and Bobby came in. Bobby 
had a face as long as a piece of string, he had been give 
a standing shot at a nice buck and had failed to connect 
his bullet blowing up on a dry twig—quite a commor 
occurrence with the .250. 

“Cheer up, you'll see plenty of deer before the week 
up!” Zeph was getting his optimism back, for deer sig! 
was plentiful on all the ridges. The rut had started and 
the bucks were beginning to move. 

Dr. Hines and Pat Lynch came in at nightfall, pockets 
well stuffed with grouse. Lynch is a wolf to travel, and 
they had made a twenty-mile circuit, seeing a dozen deer 
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thea 
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during the day, but no really big ones, and Proust stated 
that nothing less than ten points would satisty him. 

Did you ever sleep in a properly made cedar bunk, 
Reader! It should be about two feet deep, constructed of 
he small tips of the branches with no large boughs in- 
luded. We had ’em, and how good they felt after a 

renuous day in the ridges! 


ATE that night the raindrops commenced pattering on 
the camp roof—welcome sound—and early next day 
ur crowd bolted breakfast and took the war-path. Herb 
mes and I teamed up for the day and took the trail 
hich ran west toward Michaud Mountain. My partner 
irried a .401 Winchester automatic, and wore a 
neat little Colt’s Woodsman in a shoulder hol- 
ter. During the forenoon we started sev- 
eral deer, but they were all small and we 
did no shooting. At noon we stopped in 
the lee of a big blowdown to boil the 
tea-pail. While we were waiting for 
he water to heat a flock of six grouse 
buzzed in and alighted in a big birch 
ree so close to us that we could see 
heir eyes. Herb unlimbered his .22 
ind gave a convincing demonstration 

f its desirability as a complement to 
the hunting rifle, knocking four of the 
ix grouse out of the tree before the 
remaining two had sense enough to leave. 

That afternoon we combed Michaud 
Mountain thoroughly, saw where several 
bucks had pawed the leaves away and shredded 
the bark of small beeches with their antlers—but got 
no shooting. Herb was suffering with his feet. He had started 
the trip with new hunting rubbers, and had chafed his 
\chilles tendons raw, a common misfortune which is ex- 
ceedingly painful. He was game, and said nothing about 
it until I noticed that he was limping badly. 

| instructed him to slip several thicknesses of birch bark 
inside his rubbers and under his heel and the condition was 
at once relieved. That night he soaked his inflamed feet 
in salt and hot water, and fitted a strip of surgeon’s tape 
over each swollen heel cord. It did the trick! 

The third day was a banner day. Bobby and Herb went 
to Michaud Mountain with Prosser, and by noon both of 
them landed their bucks. They were delighted, and came 
nto camp with faces beaming. 

The rest of the crowd were not so happy, however! But 
they cheerfully agreed to help get the game in, and the 
ifternoon was devoted to the task. What a task! 

The entire crowd went to the mountain, and we relayed 
that first big buck down to the edge of the half-mile strip 
 blowdown country that surrounds Center Pond. Then 
ve packed that deer across the blowdowns. He weighed 
nearly 200 pounds when we started, and kept getting heavier 
ll the way. 


T FOUR o'clock we had both the bucks within a mile 
of our base camp and the whole party was practically 
ruined. 

“We'll have those bucks hanging on the game pole at 

imp by supper-time,” I declared optimistically. 

3obby Gamage groaned. “Well, if you do, just hang me 
right up there beside ’em, for I’ll be just as dead as they 
re,” he declared, and meant it. 

Grouse were extremely plentiful, we had them for almost 
every meal, and deer’s liver and bacon and onions added to 
he hearty fare. Bear sign was everywhere; all the rotting 
logs had been ripped apart in the search for ants. We 
located trees where the big black chaps had reached up and 
left their marks, but did we get a chance to line rifle sights 
nm any of the furry ones? Wedid not! After fifteen years 
of pretty steady hunting, the writer is willing to concede 
that the black bear is a very canny chap indeed, perfectly 

ipable of looking after his own interests. 

On the fourth day Dr. Hines, still guided by Lynch, had 
five standing shots at a nice buck less than sixty yards away, 
and sunk all of his shots from a Remington .30 rimless 
slide-action into a two-foot beech. Ordinarily he could cut 
the head from a grouse with that rifle, but buck fever 
proved too much for him on this occasion. 

































Above—Our game pole was the target for 
cameras. Inset—This one was harder to 
get to camp than it was to kill 


Proust is a wonderful shot with his .35 Rem- 
ington. He did one stunt that will stand as a 
record, cutting off a black mallard’s head in full 

flight at thirty yards as the bird got up from a 
little bay. It was flying almost straight away when 

he fired, decapitating it neatly. On the evening of the 
fifth day the writer lost a buck in a very unsatisfactory 
manner. We had headed for camp, following the narrow 
road, and the buck suddenly snorted and jumped in a little 
clearing, running for cover at a distance of twenty yards 
or less. 

The bullet from my .250-3000 connected with the top of 
a small spruce, cutting it off cleanly, and we found hair 
enough to make a deer, but no blood-trail. At the shot, the 
buck swung sidewise and disappeared in the timber. The 
87-grain bullet is much too fast for this sort of work, any 
little obstruction will cause it to disintegrate. 

In contrast, Zeph shot a nice deer through a six-inch dry 
spruce with his .32 Special, killing it in its tracks. Com 
paratively slow, heavy bullets are much more efficient i> 
thick underbrush than the ultra-high-speed loads using light 
bullets. 

Pat Lynch (V. E. Lynch) is one of the deadliest game 
shots the writer has ever seen, and he swears by the .250 
3000 Savage. He has killed plenty of game with it, too, 
and a buck starting in front of him takes an awful chance 
—yet he admits that he frequently loses game in this same 
manner. 

The 100-grain bullet is much better in every respect, and 
hunters using the .250 on deer and black bear will do well 
to keep this fact in mind—it may save them some meat. 

On the evening of the sixth day our bunch was getting 
ready to head for the outside, and Doc Hines and the writer 
were still shy a deer. We agreed to separate the next day, 
Hines to hunt with Lynch, and the writer to go alone. 

Heading for Black Mountain in the early dawn, my first 
chance for the day came almost at once, a buck and a big 
doe bounding off through the hardwoods within a mile of 
camp. They had to cross a fairly open space below me, and 
in four seconds I managed to get in six shots from the lever 
gun, all of them complete misses. 


“MAD MINUTE” like that is good sport, even if no 

game results from the shooting. Prosser was “knap- 
sacking” his buck across Center Stream, and I took a couple 
of pictures of the feat, which calls for a nice sense of bal- 
ance when the only bridge in sight is a narrow log high 
above the water, and the buck a heavy one. 

Just before darkness settled down on the wilderness my 
next opportunity arrived, a buck standing in sharp silhouette 
against the sky-line, antlers outlined clearly against the 
clouds. He was an easy target at eighty yards or so, and | 
distinctly heard the thud of the bullet as it tore into his 
shoulder. Yet he plunged from (Continued on page 37) 
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A Primer for the Beginner 
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By J. P. Cuenin 





Pintails over the blind and going up 


VERY year there are thousands of beginners on 
the marshes, and judging from the things they do, 
or fail to do, a little advice for novice duck hunters 
might be in order. 

One of the first things to consider is the blind. A duck 
hunter must have some means of concealing himself, but 
the average beginner takes so much pains to hide himself 
from the sight of ducks that he builds his blind entirely 
too large and makes it much more conspicuous than is 
necessary. 

The idea of a blind is to construct something 
that will conceal the hunter but in itself be so inconspicu- 
ous that it will not be noticed by a wary old duck that 
has run the gauntlet for perhaps ten years or more. Of 


ve re 


W hole 


course, on the opening day of the season and for a short 
time thereafter ducks might work in to a blind that is 
poorly constructed, but to get shooting throughout the 
eason a fellow must not onlv hide himself but his blind 


as well. To set upa 
of grasses or brush 
the spot the 
brush blind on a m: 

sure to attract the 
them to keep at 


d hiding place requires the use 
imilar to that which is growing near 
is to To make a 
is covered with short 
attention of passing ducks and warn 
distance. If a hunter is to shoot 
are tules or cat-tails growing he 
hould use those tall grasses tor making blind, or 
stand in the natural , but to haul a load of tules a 
long distance and set them up ona bare point or one 
with short grass or weeds is merely a way of 
advertising to the ducks the location of another hunter. 
The color of the material used in the construction of 
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a blind must also be considered if it is to be effective. 
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upon many occasions seen flocks of ducks start climbing 
skyward when they were slanting in to decoys, and in 
almost every case the birds headed for the clouds because 
he hunter moved in his blind. 

From the day a duck picked its way out of its shell it 
is had to protect itself from numerous enemies, and 
vhether on the water or land or in the air it is always on 
the watch. The slightest movement of the hunter in his 
blind will usually be seen by a bird in the air, while it 
the man remains motionless he might not be noticed even 
in a scantily dressed blind. What the beginner will have 
to guard against particularly is to refrain from turning 
his head to watch birds that are circling. He can usually 
keep still enough when a flock is coming straight in, but 
vhen the birds begin to circle and swing behind the blind 
he cannot seem to resist turning his head to follow them 
iround, and that movement of the head catches the eye 
of an old-timer in the flock, and we hear another story 
about a chance that was lost. Another thing in this move- 
ment line that the newcomer to the marsh is likely to 
do is to begin reaching for his gun when birds are coming 
in, or if he happens to have his hands on the gun he will 


especially toward the end of the season, that a flock will 
head in toward the decoys and change their minds and 
swing out before passing over the stool. In the diagram 
the course of this flock of ducks is shown by a dotted 
line and the down-wind position of the decoys is marked 
by an X. If a few chances for shots are lost in this way 
the decoys might be moved up to the position marked 
with XX, so that if a flock approaches in the same man- 
ner as shown by the solid line, the birds will be close 
enough for a shot when they start to swing out from 
shore. 


HE hunter should always study the manner in which 

ducks work in to decoys, and if they do not swing 
within range after being attracted by the imitation ducks 
it is advisable to move the decoys. I recall a day when 
moving my wooden ducks gave me a fine shot. I was 
shooting on a small pond and had set out my flock of 
blocks south of the blind because there was a north wind 
blowing. The flight was into the wind, and though a half 
dozen singles and small flocks had set their wings to come 
in to my decoys, in each case (Continued on page 50) 








probably begin moving the arm into a better posi- 
tion for taking the shot. Black, glistening gun bar- 
rels, wobbling around over the tops of blinds have 
probably saved the lives of more ducks than many 


hunters will ever see. 


HERE is one more warning that should be given 

the beginner before we leave the blind subject, 
and that is to keep down in the blind. While I give 
this advice to beginners, it would do no harm at all 
if some duck hunters of considerable experience 
were to read it a second time and remember it, for 
[ have seen old hands at the game lose opportuni- 
ties for shots many times because they were in plain 
sight above the top of the blind when a bunch of 
‘ds came along looking for a place to drop. 
There is no set rule for placing decoys that will 

rk every time under the varying wind conditions 
and at different parts of the open season. During 
the early part of the season ducks may work in to 
decoys no matter how or where the blocks are set 
out, but after the birds have been shot at for a few 
weeks more care must be taken and it is sometimes 
necessary to do a little experimenting. As a gen- 
eral rule most shooters place the wooden ducks 
down-wind from the blind if that is possible, but 
occasionally, as is the case with many rules, it does 
not always work. 

Let us say, for instance, that the hunter is on a 
hore that runs north and south and that the wind 
is from the northwest. To follow the down-wind 
rule the decoys would be set out in a southeasterly 
direction from the blind. With this sort of a lay- 
out the birds are supposed to swing in over the 
decoys and be closest to the shooter after they have 
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5 H ° Tenth in the Series 
Ik un cing “Our American Game Animals” 


By Chas. Askins 


OME men hunt elk for trophies, some for their teeth, they would have much luck. We separated into two p 
me from a love ot hunting and adventure, some ties, one taking a ridge on either side of the draw. 
from pure cussedness, and some for meat. The lat- which the elk had bedded down for the night. Two me 
ter may be the least lawful but is the most legiti- one from each gang, were mounted on mules. We su 
te—when a man has a hungry family and little to eat. rounded the elk without disturbing them, but as soon 
| m the beginning nobody and no law has been able to the men started to whoop and yell, as though drivii 


n he sees meat in front of him. cattle, with the mules braying because they were se 
» ~ 


++ hwnery man whe 


By the wav, Elmer Keith, my guide, philosopher and arated, the elk snorted, whistled, and broke right throus 


untaineer, says that elk affords the best ot all wild the line, making a pass at anybody who got in the w: 
eats, not quite so sweet as mountain sheep, but not and particularly at the mules. Not one was headed 

lling so quickly. It’s like bacon in this respect—no the gang gave it up. However, fourteen cows and calve 
man ever did get tired of bacon. got separated trom the herd and wandered across tl 

ose who hunt elk for their teeth (eye-teeth, appar- line a few miles below, in a valley where the snow w 
ently) we might cl: under the head of trophy hunters, deep. One man found them and managed to kill ther 
or under the head of those who shoot from pure cussed- all [ am just telling this to show what the hum 
. These laddies would set a gun on an elk path, and = animal is capable of. Another day, somebody started 

f the great deer came along and tripped the trigger and cow and a calf back in the hills, and here they came dow 
vot killed, that would be good work well done—horns the draw with a hundred men camped on either side 
d teeth with little exe nN. That cow and calf were within easy range of everybod 
Never having saved the hide, head, or horns of any- and all were shooting at them. Bullets from either side 


thing I have killed, | have my own opinion of pure passed through the tents and equipment on the othe: 
trophy hunters. Whenever I think of them I recall the side, but the Lord looks after fools, drunks and babie 
moose hunter who spent two years in planning a trip. He so not a shorthorn of the whole bunch got hit. Just 
had the luck to kill a moose the first evening. He paid the cow and calf reached the river, the calf was killed 
the guide ten dollars extra to walk twenty miles that A youngster had been down on the river washing hi 
night for a wagon, which reached them in the morning socks, so being the closest got to the calf first and 
time for breakfast. That afternoon our moose hunter’ claimed it, though he had no gun at al 
le the home train. Nothing of the beauty of the enough nobody disputed his claim.” 
derne ppealed to him in the least—he was simply 
trophy hunter. N the other hand elk hunting is a real adventure a1 
- “enide” savs that there is a certain gang of elk a real hardship to some of us. To the office or pr 
hunters whom he has difficulty in classifying. Perhaps fessional man, the kind of man with hunting born in hit 


ev should be considered as men with an overdeveloped —possibly a veteran big game hunter, soft from indoo 

1 ching instinct. Tell such a man that quail are not to work—the change from an office chair to the quarte 
lot on the ground or ducks on the water, and hence- deck of a Western bronc is something tremendous. T: 
forth that is the way he will do his shooting; tell him begin with, he had rather walk and could walk mor 


that a certain bird or beast is threatened with extinction, easily, but he has to ride, that being prescribed by t 























immediately he is hell-bent to kill that bird or beast. commanding officer. I recall an account of a moose hunt 
' is instincts tend to circumvent the law and written by a man who merely imagined what 
common decen vould be like. The remembrance of what had o 
curred, lingering in his mind the mo 
K! ITH tells this story: “I was encamped with clearly, was of a wagon jaunt of thirt 
a couple of friends just outside the preserve miles, seated on a hard board, the vehi 
ne of Yellowstone Park. We had killed our elk without springs, corduroy road th raise 
ell back in the mountains, had dragged them out timbers, and the board hitting him as fa 
1 a horse through the snow, and were waiting a as he came down. No doul 
! father to come with a car. About half a the wagon jolted and 1 
mile below us there was an enormous gathering of ‘4 doubt the fat man suffere 
unters, not less than 200 encamped in a body. We but a country boy, thir 
could see 7 lentv of elk across the |] ne, but let one “ years ago, would I S take 
o much as his nose across the Gallatin River Oo tte ow "ten t all as simply part of tl 
nd somebody shot at him. These men were not Fi Sas —— day’s fun. The novice « 
nters, never intended to exert themselves in aia the back of a horse is 
he least, but hoped that the deep snows back in “3 a worse predicament 
he mountains would drive elk to them, meantime the time of the elk seas: 
using themselves with gambling. A bull elk is a i there is almost certai1 
e old boy who knows exactly where he 
1é@ < nd where he 1 not. One day I watched He jumped up, 
elk for three hours, steadily filing through an er coe aa 
opening in the timber on the other side of the threw me thirty 
ver, but not one came over on the wrong side. feet downhill 
| t led our hunters to conclude that a good 
scheme would be to 


cross the river and 
drive the elk back ) 
where they could be 4» 


ee ; ° 4 
shot. I went along to = ' ~lere 4 
see what would hap- witeN 6 \ 
pen, not believing ai ; . 
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be snow in the mountains. It may not be snowing where 
the road ends and the car is left and the pack train starts, 
but as sure as fate no game will be found except over the 
next chain of mountains—the peaks a glaring white when 
the sun shines. Riding the brink of a canyon, so close to 
the edge that one doesn’t dare shift his weight for fear 
of unbalancing the horse, where he can look down 1,000 
eet, and can readily see that he will go down all that 
1,000 feet if the horse slips (and why the dickens 
houldn’t a horse slip in soft snow three feet deep, with 
his hoofs clogged with it), clogs now and then dropping 
down and his heart coming up—if that isn’t a dangerous 
ulventure, what in thunder is? 


RRIVING in the permanent camp, a certain amount 
4 of work falls to everyone, no matter if the guide and 
combined horse-wrangler and cook are supposed to 
lo it all. That guide is human, and while twenty dollars 
1 day is considerable money, yet it may be all the good 
oney that outfit of horses and men will make through- 
out the year, and $600 is no great sum for two men to 
earn in twelve months. Remember that if the guide 
thinks you a good fellow and willing, he will round up a 
pet elk for you, but he may not feel that way about it. 
\n acquaintance of mine went hunting in the mountains. 
He was afraid of the horse and the horse was afraid of 
him. When he has a nightmare he sees those mountain 
trails to this day. Back in camp he told the guide what 
he thought of him, that he knew the guide didn’t like 
him, that he had deliberately planned to have him plunge 
over a precipice and be killed, and he emphatically prom- 
sed that pernicious guide that if he ever did fall over a 
liff, the first thing he would do when he got over it was 
to shoot the guide. Thereafter the peppery hunter was 
left in camp, and he didn’t shoot anything during the 
whole trip, though everybody else did. 

\nother story from Keith: “Clark, a guide on the 
Lochsa, had a couple of hunters, a big fat man and his 
son. The big man had never been made to work like 
that before, and whoever was making him do so now 
would hear from him. After the second day he swore 
that Clark had deliberately sent him where he knew there 
was no game, not even the track of an elk, with the jungle 
o thick that he couldn’t have seen an elk if he had been 
there, and that he was fed up on the whole damned 


( 


country and Clark, too. I heard him and tried to help 
Clark out by telling the hunter that I had just come in 
from the country he had hunted, having crossed the 
tracks of four bulls and a herd of cows and calves, headed 
right for the particular hill where he had been. I'd better 
have kept still, for then he turned on me as a born liar. 
However the story ended all right, for afterwards either 
he or his son killed an elk, and he came out high in his 
praise of Clark. 

“At about the same time, Clark had a big blonde lad 
staying with him, a youngster who didn’t want any guide, 
but only asked to be turned loose in the woods where the 
elk were. The snow was deep in the mountains anyhow, 
but a foot of fresh snow had fallen, all of which seemed 
to be hanging on the brush. This lad had been hunting 
two weeks when I arrived and hadn’t even seen an elk. 
His method of hunting was to climb a hill, hand over 
hand, then sit down and coast the other side. Naturally 
he tore his pants sometimes, and after hunting one day 
would sit around the ranch the next day while Mrs, Clark 
mended his breeches. His idea was that everything that 
comes down has to go up again, so he slid straight down 
and climbed straight up. He made the widest and 
cleanest trail that I have ever seen, not excepting a 
grizzly. Finally he gave it up, saying that any animal 
forced to live and travel through such a country as that 
had punishment enough on this earth without being shot, 
that he had earned his life, that he was never going elk 
hunting again, neither would he molest one if he found 
it in the barn.” 


S HAS been stated, elk summer high up in the moun- 
tains, retreating southward and to the valleys as 
winter comes on. Elk from Montana may eventually 
reach Yellowstone Park or Jackson Hole, and some of 
those elk may have come from Canada. They travel over 
well defined trails, being as regular about it as waterfowl 
in migration. That is where the guide comes in, for he 
knows those trails, and the rest of us do not. There is 
little prospect of success without a guide, and no prospect 
of any pleasure in it, for at best you can’t go back into 
the mountains without an outfit, When you do get out 
with a guide it is because you (Continued on page 35) 
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At left—The springer, 
‘“‘Tess of Avondale,’’ 
a snowshoe rab- 
Crowding 
the big fellow down 





Hoppin g Hares 


and a 


Springer Spaniel 


By 
W. Dustin White 





time The Artist was ready and killed the 

bit with a neat shot. Tess went out and 

it when we told her to, but brought it up 1 
me instead of takitg it to the man who s! 
it. However, she took it over t Che Art 

1 1, at 5 | 4 + | 

whe 1e called ner and l motioned i1n 
direction 


“Anyway,” says he, “we don’t have to 
and shiver while a hound runs 
rabbit all over the lot before d: ng it ] 
us. I don’t know but this kind of hunting 
the most fun.” 

“Sure it is,” I replied. “And, by the 
didn’t I tell you that we would have this ra 


around 














covered the ground thorough- bit in a few minutes ?” 
ly, nosed under bushes and “How do you know it’s the same rabbit 
niffed at tracks, and when he asked 
she approached a tangled “Of course it’s the same rabbit. Did: 
blowdown she showed evi- you notice that the dog didn’t jump it out « 
dence of excitement. Her the brush but started right on the snow? R 
whole body wriggled and bits don’t run far unless the dog follows them 
twisted and the abbreviated ‘ and barks on the trail, so the paniel will 
tub of her tail wagged until ‘ spring the same one out again and again 
it was but a blur. As she | you don’t happen to shoot it.” 
plunged in beneath the brush [he next brush pile that attracted mot 

e whined and emitted an than ordinary attention from Tess was a | 
eager little velp. I knew the meaning of her actions for one with a couple of wind-thrown trees across the top of 
le is mv dog and I had hunted with her until I was more She pushed a rabbit through it and it came out right in front 
or less familiar with her methods, so I stopped, alert. The of me, not more than eight feet away. I fired a hasty sl 
Artist, however, had never hunted with springer spaniels but the rabbit was so close that the shot didn’t have a cl 

d kept right on until I called, “Mark.” Even as I spoke to scatter and I made a clean miss. As it rou 
a big te hare hopped out from his end of the blowdown — the woods I swung on it with the other barrel and made 

before he could bring his gun to his shoulder, disap- other miss though not quite so clean for there 
low-growing balsams. Tess came out, fur along the trail. 
lly in our direction, and continued het 


ived ] er on, 
fool dog cl 


11 
pit 


ise nim: 


asked The Artist 
front of a beagle. 
“She’s no hound, 


shooting in 
ee 

I replied. 

minutes, 


spaniel rules,” 
bbit ina tew 
through an upland wood lot, a tract 
ner had, earlier in the season, taken the 
firewood. The brush had been piled in 
cattered heaps and furnished easy browsing for the ral 
bits. A subsequent gale had blown through the openings 
nd tipped a few spr and balsam trees down onto the 
fine shelter for the rabbits when 





) 


uce 


~ 


rush piles, thus providing 


they wished to crawl in for their mid-day siestas. 

[* a few minutes more Tess was investigating another 
tangle of brush. This time it was a brown instead of a 

white streak that shot out, quartered away from my end of 

the pile, and stopped when the right barrel of my gun spoke. 
“What would vour beagle have done with him?” I asked, 

as Tess brought in a plump cottontail. “He’d have holed 


him in two minutes and you’d have said, ‘Goodbye, rabbit.’ ” 


The Artist designed no reply to this, so we proceeded, and 
soon we noticed the dog sniffing along a trail and ex- 


her interest in it by every move of her body. Then 


hibiting 


she whined, and another white hare that had been crouching 
until it moved, bounded away. 


in the invisible This 


snow, 


All [TLE later Tess yelped sharply, indicating that 
44 had come suddenly upon game. At the time she 
just beyond a little thicket of balsam and in his 
where he could see her or the rabbit, The Artist caught 
toe of one of his snowshoes under the looped branch of 
fallen tree and fell flat. The rabbit came out into view a1 
keeled over at the report of my gun. 

“If you would wear bear-paw snowshoes,” 


errort to ve 


+ 


I suggested 





The Artist, “vou wouldn’t be falling all over the wood 
- ~ 5S . 
This was something of a slam for we had been discuss 
snowshoes as we had tramped up to the woods and he 


been inclined to make fun of my short, round webs. T1 
Artist got the next rabbit that was put up, at the far 
of the woods, and then we came out into some open pasture 
land. It was an ideal day for this kind of hunting—cle 

with sharp, frosty air—not the kind of a day for a trailit 


hound, for the scent wouldn’t hold long, but ide for the 
springing dog. 
From this pasture lot we got some fine vistas awa 


— 


through the scattered evergreens—views of a rolli 
tryside, snow-covered farms with cozy buildings, c 
the barnyards and smoke curling from the house chimneys 
a white church spire rising out of a little village and a 
backed by a glistening mountain range. The White 
tains of New Hampshire stretched along the Eastern hori 
zon and the higher peaks, he Franconia 


1\f 
\ioul 


the Presidentials, the 
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and Moosilauke, were entirely snow covered above the tim- 
ber-line and this whiteness was slowly changing to a deep 
and deeper pink as the afternoon sun lighted them up. 

Lighting his pipe, The Artist puffed a few minutes in 
silence while he drank in the view. Through narrowed lids 
he studied detail, then tipped his head far to one side and 
gazed some more. This last, he explained, was to get the 
proper perspective and the correct value of distance. 
Finally he turned and asked, with fine sarcasm: 

“Why don’t you try your camera on that view ?” 

I had no answer for him for I knew that the 
lenses have their limitations and would fail to savvy 
those subtle pink tints or to make the distant mountains 
stand up with their real prominence. 


A NIPPING north wind was singing through these 
44 0) places and cut short our study of the land 
‘ape, whereupon we headed down the hill in the direc 
tion of a big swamp. As we tramped along I noticed 
that The Artist did not have his snowshoes. Evidently 
he had left them where we could pick them up on the 
wav back but I refrained from asking any questions or 


ypen 


aking any comments. 
a x e } Py b nu. al P r . 
less entered the woods just a little way ahead of us 
and scarcely had she disappeared under the trees than 
we heard her familiar whine that we knew spelled game. 
With guns in readiness we watched for the white form 
of a hare to appear, but instead of that, a feathered 
rocket in the shape of a ruffed grouse Bat oenOa 
shot out of the thick evergreens headed the road to 
' . am ightly. th the woods 
tor wus. owerving slight Vy; tne 


























the creature to hop about very quietly, and they are capable 
of great bursts of speed when occasion demands. So they 
depend upon their protective coloring and lie low, either 
under some bit of shelter or right out in the open, and allow 
you to pass close by. 

They are always frightened by the voice of a dog, and a 
hound baying on the trail will keep one on the run. The 
customary method of 
hunting them is to 
stand on a runway 
and let the hound 
drive the rabbit past. 
Hound hunters get 
the impression that a 
rabbit puts distance 
between itself and 
danger as quickly as 
possible, but if it be 
not pursued nor 
frightened by the 
voice of a dog a rab- 
bit will run but a lit- 
tle way and crouch. 


NE must have 

mighty sharp 
eyes if he is to pick 
out one of these rab- 
bits as it crouches 
against a background 
of natural surround- 





bird passed us within the length of a gun 
barrel and presented a wonderful wing 
shot as it winged up across the open 
pasture. The temptation to shoot was 
great but we knew our game laws and 
vere glad to know that grouse were win 


Down in the big swamp we found a 
welcome shelter from the cold wind 
These swamps are wonderfully interest 


ing places, especially in winter when the 
boggy ground is frozen solid and afford 
easv footing either on snowshoes or 
afoot if the snow is no deeper than we 
found it. t was so quiet down there 
that the stillness was almost oppressive 


and there was something of mystery that 
1 
| 


ced in the deep shadows under the 


1 7 





thick cedars. There was 
mystery too, in the 
maze of rabbit runways 
that criss-cross the 























ings, but the keen nose 
of the spanial soon 
detects the body scent 








Tess retrieves and from other woods 
delivers a big R . ° 
rabbit odors and immedi- 


ately runs in = and 

prings or roads it to an immediate geta- 
y. Since the springer spaniel should 
work close by the hunter, and the master 
soon learns to tell from the dog’s actions 
when game is at hand, most of the shots 
ire secured as the game jumps. The 
little cottontail rabbit is rapidly working 
its way into these woods and _ playing 
lavoc with the rabbit hounds. These lit- 
> fellows won’t run before a hound as 
ie big hare does but soon take to ground, 
When shooting over the springing dog 
one has as good an op- 
portunity of shooting 
the little brown rabbit 
as the big white one. 

















swamp in every direc- 
tion, winding about 

the tree trunks 
nder fallen logs. 


THE North Country 


nps are the real 
home of the snowshoe 


amon: 


y 

4 
1) 11 
and u 


rabbit, or varying hare, 
although one might 
pass through these 
woods time and again 
and never see one of 


them. These big rab- 
bits. while not particu- 
larly shy nor possessing 





Tess put up several 
rabbits as we worked 
up through the swamp 
but it happened to be 
where the underbrush 
was thick and we man- 
aged to shoot only one. 
That fell to The 
Artist’s gun. For my 
part, | scored a couple 
of misses. 

When the sun 
dropped back of the 
Western hill and no 
longer flecked the 
swamp with lights and 








a whole lot of brains, 
lave been endowed by 
Mother Nature with 
some very efficient means of avoiding those who would pur- 
sue them. The varying coat from which they derive one of 
their names, changes from brown in summer to white in 
winter, and renders them practically invisible when they 
crouch in their natural surroundings. Their feet are large 
and spread even larger on the surface of the snow, forming 
the snowshoes which give them another name, and enabling 
them to run with ease where other creatures flounder help- 
lessly. Their feet are covered with a soft fur that enables 


1 Beautiful vistas are seen 


shadows, a chilliness 
crept into the air. Dark- 
ness would soon be 
upon us so we called the dog and hit back over the hill for 
home. When my film had been developed and some prints 
made I took them and went over to see The Artist, who 
showed me a new painting that hung on the wall. There 
on the canvas was depicted a springer spaniel retrieving a 
white hare and delivering it to the hunter, in a setting of 
snowy woods. It was a handsome thing, and he had caught 
beauties my camera would have missed. I looked at him and 
smiled—-and he smiled back. That had been a glorious day. 


through the evergreens 
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We -Advocate— 


Passage by Congress of some bill to raise adequate funds 
for bringing back our diminishing waterfow 


2. Modification of the Biological Survey’s poisoning operations 


3. Better protection for all bears 


Constant vigilance against pollution; 
sportsmen’s money from state game fund to general fund; against 
corruption and incompetence in state game departments 


7. Giving game and fish better than an even break—in short, 
being Sportsmen and not Heroes 


against 


4. Stricter control of sheep and cattle grazing on public domain 
Improvement of federal and state game warden service 


diversion 





of 











Game Management Is Not Just Vermin Control 


man- 


HILE most branches ot game mz 
agement lead a spindly, sickly kind 


of existence and threaten to die out 


iltogether, the single one of “vermin” con- 
trol seems to flourish like the green bay 
tree. Almost without exception every 
person interested in game behaves as 
the idea that game can be increased 
by controlling the number of natural ene-- 
ies were his own personal, original 
discovery—a patent which he also must 
put into use. He not only does the best 
e can individually but encourages side 
its, prize contests, vermin control cam- 
tigns, and other wholesale methods of de- 
uct n 


Instead of rushing into these things prin- 





cipally on the basis of enthusiasm, would 
it not be well to indulge in some self ex- 

ination as to why? Is there really suf- 
ficient evidence on the relation of preda- 
tors to game stocks to justify the action 
taken? Beyond that, are not some of the 
predators themselves protected by law, and 
the campaigns against them, therefore, in 
part or wholly illegal? Is not the hunting 
instinct, the pleasure of the chase, really 
at the bottom of a lot of vermin control 
ather than any well-conceived and log- 


ical reason? Is it not time to drop gunning 





nd trapping completely at certain sea- 
s and to devote some time to the more 
prosaic but also more beneficial activities 
f proving food conditions and the qual- 
t id distribution of cover, where the 
vy or spade, axe or flame, not guns and 
traps, will be the tools? And elbow grease 
ither than sporting pep the other chief 
grecient 
\dvocates rmin control have re- 
cently been ce rting themselves by quot- 
ing Darwin The amount of food for 
eat species, of course, gives the extreme 
limit to which each can increase, but very 
requently it is not the obtaining of food, 
but the serving as prey to other animals, 
which determines the average number of 
a species. Thus there seems to be a little 
doubt that the stock of partridges, grouse, 
and hares on any large estate depends 
chiefly on the destruction of vermin. If 
not one head of game were shot during 
the next twenty years in England, and, 
at the same time, if no vermin were de- 


there would, in be 


stre ved, 


all probability, 


By W. L. McAtee 


although hun- 
animals are 
of Species, 


game than at 
dreds of thousands 
now annually shot.” 
6th Ed., p. 60.) 


less present, 
of game 


( Origin 


Darwin's name may carry magic, but no 
man can be quoted, here and there, in con- 
nections of which he had no idea, without 


doing him and the subject injustice. In 
“twenty years” there might be less game 
in England for reasons with which vermin 
had nothing to do, as both the partridge 
and grouse are subject to devastating dis- 


eases. Darwin rightly says that food may 
not be the limiting factor, yet game man- 
agement is seeking not a limited but as 


nearly as possible an unlimited population, 
and it has been demonstrated (Cooperative 


Quail Investigation) that increasing the 
number of well-stocked feeding places and 


coordinating their distribution with that of 
coverts, an essential factor in 
building up the number of birds. The es- 
tablishment of numerous refuge coverts of 
quality and properly distributed 
fundamental to increasing the number of 
coveys of quail. Perhaps the problem of 
im proving the environment is not so sim- 
ple in all cases as in that of quail, but 
there little doubt that the principle is 
the same. Coverts of first quality, extent, 
and distribution in themselves give a high 
degree of insurance against vermin, and 
combined with adequate food supplies at all 
reduce to a minimum from 
by predators. 


vood 18 


good 1S 


is 


seasons losses 


attacks 


HESE matt are not neglected in 

England aan ‘conn control is not the 
whole story of game management there. 
For instance in “The Grouse in Health and 
Disease” (1912), we find 48 pages devoted 
to moor management, 17 to keepering, and 
34 to maintenance of stock, contrasted to 
five and one-half pages on vermin. Sim- 
larly in “How to Increase a Stock of 
Partridges” (1929), there are.only three 
pages out of a total 35 devoted to ver- 
min, and in “New Ways with Partridges” 
(1925), 21 out of 143 pages. 

The present paper has been inspired by 
recent publicity that seems to minimize 
destruction of game birds by man and mag- 
nify that by predators. Its purpose is to 
recall attention to basic factors and prin- 
ciples that may be obscured by too much 


icentration the 


col on vermin phase of gan 
problems. 

It may not be well understood but it is 
the rule that mortality of all organisms 
is heavy in proportion to the degree of in 
maturity. Among birds theretore gre 
losses occur among the eggs and chicks. 
There is always a varying proportio: 
which may be as much as 10 per cent t 
15 per cent, of eggs that fail to hatch. These 
certainly should be excluded from the 
equation of potential game bird production, 


and not lumped with eggs los 
alleged te 


riety of causes, 
by predators. 


usually 


t Irom a va 


be eate 


The eating of infertile or otherwise un- 
hatchable eggs is surely not to be set down 
to the discredit of predators, and the losses 
of chicks of all ages are due to a mul- 

plicity of causes, among which predator 
are not known to be the chief. Constitu 
tional weaknesses of the chicks themselves, 
parasites, diseases, and unfavorable weath 
er conditions all take toll of the you 
birds. 

Mortality in the immature stages is hig 
but it should not be forgotten that loss« 
under the most advanced methods of arti 
ficial propagation, where game birds are 
kept in wire inclosures off the ground ; 
are entirely protected from predators, run 
from about 20 per cent as a iverage t 
50 per cent or more as a maximum. Hig 
mortality at this stage is a eral rule in 
nature and any reduction in it ist be tw 
three, or perhaps more times greater th 
the increase in adults hoped for. In othe 
words even if half 1 losses of 


the 
vould be subject to 
ss and the net increase of 
all far short of 50 per cent. 


1 


of the tota 
iminz iture were e limi in ite “dd, 


the usual 





the survivors 


Thus to secure a worth while increase | 
elimination of agents causing losses, m<¢ 
which are beyond man’s control wot 
uire almost total elimination of the si 
gle destructive factor (other than his ow 
activities) over which man can exert con 


the natural et 


“vermin.” 


trol, namely, 


calle d 


ND what are vermin? 
d lated regions, 
feral house cats and roving 





1emies 


or so- 


In thickly popu- 
unfortunately, 


numerous 


dogs are im- 


portant elements in the vermin problem 
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Among wild creatures such species as the 
skunk, mink, and raccoon are regarded as 
yermin by game-bird lovers, yet they are 
so valued as fur animals that they are 
given the protection of closed seasons cov- 
ering most of the year just as are the game 
birds themselves. In principle therefore, 

efore the law, some vermin are on a par 
with game birds. Their condemnation ac- 
cordingly is beside the mark, and their per- 
secution, at most times, illegal. 

Summarizing remarks in the preceding 
few paragraphs we may repeat that vermin 
control as a means of increasing the num- 
bers of game birds not only is very likely 

lead to law violation, but also may be 
ineffective if it does not take into considera- 
tion man’s satellites, cats and dogs, and 
must be carried on with an intensity far 
ut of proportion to the game increase that 
can be expected to result. 

Instead of concentrating on vermin con- 
trol. it is far better to give some attention 
to more constructive enterprises, such as 
increasing the food supply, and particu- 
larly improving cover. Errington’s re- 
searches on quail in Wisconsin showed that 
birds on insufficient diet and in poor cover 
suffered most from predators while those 
well fed and in adequate cover seemed al- 
nost immune to such losses except in the 
most severe winter weather. 

To increase a stock of game and hold the 
gain it is necessary to enlarge food and 
cover facilities so that they will actually 
support and shelter at all seasons of the 
year a population of game birds equal to 
the original number plus the desired incre- 
ment. If this is not done no amount of 
vermin control can hold game on the land. 
If it is done, vermin control becomes a 
minor instead of a major element of game 
management. With environmental condi- 
tions improved to the best of our ability, 
it is still necessary to regulate hunting, to 
see that the bag of game bears a reason- 
able relation to the total stock. This rela- 
tion will vary from year to year, and in 
the case of a cyclic species like the ruffed 
grouse, if management does not smooth out 
the peaks and valleys of abundance, the bag 
allowed some years must be much smaller 
than in others, or in fact hunting should 
even be prohibited in some seasons if the 
“drop” year in the cycle can be predicted 
in advance, or failing that, detected in time 
to permit action. 

The effect on abundance of ruffed grouse 
of the number taken by man has been re- 
ferred to in recent papers embodying op- 
timistic views of the situation. In the 
case of one of the articles a faulty headline 
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asserts that hunters kill only 3 per cent of 
the birds. The figure 3 in this case indi- 
cates the elimination attributable to hunt- 
ing among all causes of loss from an 
average hundred eggs. Since hunting has 
only adult birds as its object, the three 
out of 100 becomes three out of 26 adults, 
or 15 per cent. 


F THE three out of each 100 potential 

grouse taken by man were eggs or young, 
the effect upon the numbers of the species 
might well be ranked as insignificant. Since, 
however, they are taken entirely from the 
ranks of the adults (birds that have run the 
gantlet of all other destructive influences, 
and upon which continuance of the spe- 
cies depends) it is evident that the effect of 
their removal upon the grousé population 
is very much more important than that of 
an equal number of eggs or young. 

It should be considered further that the 
15 per cent reduction attributed to hunt- 
ing is only for birds brought to bag and 
does not include any losses of unretrieved 
but wounded birds, probably an equal num- 
ber. The influence of man on the numbers 
of game birds must also be weighed with 
the destruction of nests directly, with his 
responsibility for fires, and for depred: 
tions by cats and dogs, and with frequent 
unfavorable encroachment upon, and mod- 
ification of, the environment. 

Where intensive game management is 


] 
iC 


i- 


practic ‘ed it is not unusual to shoot up 50 
per cent of the total head of adult game 
birds. Such management, however, can- 


not be put into effect over the general ran; 
of game birds, and it may well be that a 
bag of 15 per cent (plus crippling and the 
other man-accountable factors indicated) 
is all the “traffic will bear.” 

Increasing the killable surplus depends 
m reducing losses from other agents be- 
sides man. This conclusion, however, need 
not be translated, as it usually is, into ex- 
clusive attention to vermin control. In the 
light of the findings of recent investiga- 
tions of game management problems, there 

little doubt that improvement of the en- 
vironment, especially food and cover, is the 
most effective way of obtaining the desired 
increase. For best results in any area 
these facilities must be more than adequate 
at all seasons, and must be so distributed 
as to harbor more broods, provide proper 





nourishment for rearing them, and afford 
them plenty of refuge cover of good 
quality. These things well attended to 
there will be no need to regard vermin 


control as the first duty of the game 
protector. 


Prof. Errington’s Report on Precarious 
Wildfowl Conditions 





DITOR Outdoor Life:—I’m_ sending 
kK you this letter for whatever informa- 
tion it may have for you relative to 
waterfowl situation. Accord- 
to what data I have, the past breeding 
season over the North Central states 
region and, roughly, the southern half of 
the Canadian prairie provinces was to a 
large extent a disastrous flop. This does 
t seem to be recognized by sportsmen 
nd sportsmen’s organizations generally, 
r, if they do recognize it, they have dis- 
played a tendency to minimize its logical 
signific ance. 

Logan Bennett, my waterfowl assistant, 
has just returned from a month’s survey 
of such once noted breeding grounds as the 
Nebraska Sand Hills, the Dakotas, and 
eastern Minnesota. He reports the Dako- 
tas virtually a dead loss so far as the sea- 
son’s breeding is concerned, which I, too, 


+1 + + 
present 


found to be the case in the course of a 
July trip into the glacial lake and marsh 

ntry of east central South Dakota—an 
area which I have known very well for 
many years. He was also distinctly disap- 
pointed in the Sand Hill and Minnesota 
conditions, and expressed himself to the 
effect that nowhere on the whole carefu 
planned trip had he seen breeding grounds 
that even began to compare with those in 
which he had worked in ouetenee lowa. 
And Iowa, although it still has locally ex- 
collent marshes, has been drained so ex- 
tensively that it is scarcely in the picture 


as a duck producing state. 


I had occasion recently to go over the 
S. Biological Survey data at Washing- 
ton, particularly those pertaining to the 
Canadian waterfowl breeding grounds. The 
reports of Luther Goldman, associate biol- 
ogist, were given me as the most authori- 


tative sources of data from the prairic 
provinces. The conclusions to be drawn 
from his reports are that, regardless of 
favorable spring conditions, approximately 
the southern halves of Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan, and Manitoba were not productive of 
any appreciable amount of young ducks. 
fhat important nesting region extending 
northwest toward the Arctic appeared not 
to have been affected by the drouth. To 
the northeast, as the investigators pene- 
trated deeper into the bush toward the 
Hudson Bay country, they found the envi- 
ronment of a sort less and less favorable 
r ducks 
Breeding ranges of black ducks and most 
geese were apparently not seriously dam- 
aged, and the ranges of mallards and pin- 
tails are so extensive that they largely 
escaped disaster, though there are indica- 
ns that the mallards have dropped ma- 
terially in numbers in the Middle West, 
even where conditions were suitable. For 
example, in the area around Ruthven, 
Iowa, where we have been carrying on our 
intensive waterfowl research, mallard nests 
comprised only about a third of those lo 
cated for study in the wild, as contrasted 
with about half for the 1932 season. 
hese species—black duck, mallard, pin- 
tail—are not the ones, however, to cause 
conservationists the most concern, though 
they constitute the bulk of the ducks regu- 
larly shot and must be conserved with 
some degree of effectiveness if their flights 
are to hold up. The truly immediate crisis 
elates to some species which not only may 
e depleted past the point of comparatively 
rapid recovery if their numbers ever do 
swing upward again, but which we may 
even be in danger of losing. 


for 





HE redhead is in —r desperate 

straits, with about 3/5 of its breeding 
range knocked out ag ain this season, as 1 
the previous bad years, its own lack of 
adaptiveness, and shotgun pressure haven't 
been enough handicap. The canvasback is 
somewhat better off, but not enough to 
warrant any optimism. Scaup breeding 
grounds were hard hit also, but we in the 
Middle West have seen considerable flights 
of these birds the past couple of years, 
which is certainly more than can be said 
of redheads and canvasbacks. The breed- 
ing grounds of the blue-winged teal were 
almost eliminated from the map this sum- 
mer, with the exception of certain locali- 
ties which may still give casual observers 


im P — of species security. 


There is little question but that the early 
season "eae from ay most reliable 
sources reflected generally favorable breed- 
ing conditions and, with Mboacie: a good 
seed stock of ducks. Then, as Godman has 
pointed out in his official correspondence, 


in about 20 days and before any but a few 
game officials and conservationists knew 
hat was happening, the June drouth did 
plenty. During July, a scrutiny of the 
UL. S. weather maps will show, the North 
Central states breeding areas experienced 
a temperature from three to six degrees 
e normal and had rainfall averaging 

for the most part between 25 per cent and 
75 per cent of normal. The hot weather 
drouth continued into August. All this 
e critical period before ducklings were 
le to fly phe when the drying up of 
‘s meant the end of broods that had 
o other places to go. 
» the best of my information—the most 
reliable I have been able to obtain profes- 
sionally—the 1933 situation in the princi- 
1 North American duck breeding ranges 
may be summed up briefly: 

1. Eastern North America 
concerns mainly the black duck. 

2. North Central U. S.—very hard hit 
except for scattered localities where the 
productivity may vary from fair to excellent. 





good, but 








rn 
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3. Southern halves of Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, and Manitoba—very hard hit 

4. Northern halves of western prairie 
provinces and northwestward—good. 

1 si basis of the available 
evidence, the situation looks about as bad 
as it did in 1931, and some observers say 
worse, though such may not be true gen- 
erally. I don’t expect that there will be 


n short, on the bas 


Where Is the Alibi for 


September 16, 1933. 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—My pur- 
pose in writing you 1s to givé you 


a report of the greatest loss of fish 


from some form of pollution so far as I 
know, in the history of the Ohio River. 

About a week ago, I believe it was Sep- 
tember 7, 1 was asked to go down to the 


river al see the dead fish. These fish 
were first observed passing down the Ohio 
at Ashland, Ky., on the morning of Sep- 
tember 7 and continued to pass for two 
days rea ing the crest of the tide per- 
haps sometime in the night of the first day. 
I did not see the river until the second 
day when they had begun to become thin- 
ner. | nessed the most horrible fish 
destruction that one can imagine. When 

Ohio I have often heard 


fishing in the ’ ; 
people that there were no fish in this 
river but when you saw thousands upon 
thousane f fish of every species and 
every ze floating down the river, one 
was then impressed with the thought that 


there were plenty of fish there. I do not 
know } \ to estimate the number ol 
fish, or pounds of fish, but surely ten tons 
would n be an exaggeration. The white 
pots could be seen on the river as far 
up and down as the eye could see and 
they were fairly close together. 

There vere literally thousands of these 
fish. Then on the shore line one could 
get close and inspect them, and_ they 


would weigh up to 20 or 30 pounds. There 


were catfish, wall-eyes, white perch, carp, 
buffalo, sturgeon, etc. There were thou- 
sands of minnows from to 4 inches 


long. I repeat that there was no species 
not represented in the slaughter. ; 

I am told this destruction went as tar 
up the river as Wheeling Wheeling is 
ly 130 miles above Ashland. 


approxi itely 

In connection with this subject I am 
just through talking to a river captain 
who was on the river at the time these 
fish were passing between Ashland and 
Parkersburg. He tells me that above sev- 


eral of the locks fish were so thick it 
looked like vou could walk across the 
river on them. 

Now for the cause. I am told that 
there were no dead fish above the Little 
Kanawha River which, as I said before, is 
about 130 miles above Ashland. This 
riverman that I have just talked to was 
of the opinion that this pollution came 
out of this river in West Virginia. He 
seemed to think it was due to dyes from 


some of the mills on this river. However, 





the exact cause I confess I do not know. 
As for the effect, I believe there was not 
a living specimen of aquatic life left in 
the river for perhaps a distance of 125 
miles below where this pollution occurred. 
I do not see how there could be from 
what we witnessed going down the river. 

I reported this matter to the Kentucky 
Game and Fish Department and naturally 
they could do nothing. I also reported it 
to the United States Bureau of Fisheries. 
They said they could do nothing—that it 
was not in their jurisdiction. Now it 
cannot be denied that someone is to blame 
for this destruction and I trust if the 
cause can be found, that no alibi will pay 
for it except the maximum penalty which 
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any more restrictions on shooting than fish at public expense. It in no way affect 
there were last year. I, of course, don’t the trespass law.—American Game Ass 
know what will happen. I sincerely hope 
that what [ am thinking privately on this 
subject will turn out to be all wrong. ° °.: ° 

“a Reig fy Bee Anti-Baiting Question Post- 
Assistant Professor in charge Wi ife , WW : 

istan ofessor in charge Wild Li poned by W allace 

« 


Research, lowa State College, Ames, 


Towa. URTHER action by the U. S. Depart 
ment ot Agriculture on the proposal 
prohibit wildfowl shooting near bait 


areas has been postponed until after tl 


This Awful Pollution? 90st, of the open seasons approved by tt 


is in keeping with the crime. There is Henderson, acting chiei Bureau « 


no law in any state which has a severe Biological Survey. The proposal was t 

enough penalty on their law books to pa subject Of a conteret 1 by Secreta 

for this loss. The masses of people and ~amece in Washington, D. C., on Augu 
g 


sportsmen will await the results of what 


ever investigations are made. [he postponement, Mr. Henderson ex 


Ky. H. S. Swope. plains, should not be considered as a fit 
indication of the Department's attitude 
ward the regulation of waterfowl baiting. 
Regardless of the merits of ich a restr 

. . ‘on ‘ tt 4 A« . 

Colorado Tries Scrip tion, promulgation of a regulation of tl 

MONG the 1933 game legislation in angen + _ aa a pr gy 

Colorado is the adoption ot the Ne- ai or eee — apr) yan ; rye ' 
add heavily to the difficulties of game 


braska scrip plan for pheasant hunting, in 
the hope that it will encourage farmers to 
increase the pheasant crop, rather than to 
discourage it. 

he new law says such payment is au- No Place For the Grizzly 
thorized “for remuneration for feeding and ’ 
caring for said pheasants, and for permit- DITOR Outdoor Lif May I « 
ting access upon his (landowner’s or les- gratulate you on your editorial 
see’s) land for hunting pheasants.” The “Goodbye, Old Grizzly,” in October, 1933 


entorcement. 





law further states that “no person shall number of OvurTpoor Li! I have mar 
hunt or kill pheasants upon any lands with- special studies of the grizzly for mor 
out the consent of the owner or lessee.” than twenty years and the more I se 
The value of the coupons shall be fixed him the more I| think of this wondert 
by the Game and Fish Commissioner, but @imal and the more [ appr ute his f 
in no case shall it exceed 50 cents. Licensed qualities. It is a sl that such a mag 
hunters may each purchase one book of nificent animal has been killed off as it ha 


PTIZZ1\ quite trequent 


. ae 1 the 
five such coupons from the state and offer I! lecture on the g 


them at the rate of one coupon per pheas- and almost always | » my talk 
ant killed to landowners where they hunt, telling my hearers what a shame it is tl 
Unused coupons may be redeemed by the Wwe could not spare a pla 1 this great 
state. , country for this animal to live in peace 
Another new law in Colorado stipulates All honor to you and ir father f 
that no landowner may charge a fee, either your defense of the grizzly, our fine 
directly or indirectly, for fishing in streams mammal. 
on his land which have been stocked with Calif. M. P. SKINNE 





[~~ Did They Leave Some for Andy? 





Here they are: Adam Freidericks and his smail “Still biting.” i ily pate 
g-” Incidentally, in catching all those 
} son Andy to the left of him, Louis Miller, Forrest fish, did any of the four men think to >a back a 
Laird and Pierce McLouth, with a three-hour few so that little Andy (extreme left) would have 

| catch in Marine City, and according to the quartet: as good fishing when he grows up? 


Jack Van Coevering, who printed the above photo in his outdoor column in the Detroit 
Free Press, hasn't yet had an answer to his question. Leaving Some For Andy has not 
yet been adopted as the Heroes’ theme song 
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ects . Idf l . . >) 
ne , ’ , / e ~L> ‘ ~ 
- Wildfowl Season Two Months; Duck Bag Limit Reduced to 12 
c 
PEN seasons for hunting waterfowl, species (above named) from 20 to 16, he season for hunting mourning doves 
t. coot, and jacksnipe in the United No open season for hunting brant on the has _been — in northwestern Florida 
States this fall and winter will again Atlantic coast is provided by the amended to November 1-January 31, in conformity 
comprise two months in each of six zones, regulations. On the Pacific coast the reg- with season in the coastal section of 
opening at 12 o'clock noon, September 21, ulations will permit shooting of these Alabama. 
- : . . : ; é : - = . . ae 
urt in Wisconsin, North Dakota, and northern birds, but investigations conducted by the \ new provision in the regulations limits 
Idaho, and closing January 15 in the most Biological Survey have shown that on the to 12 the number of woodcock that one 
te southern zone, reports the Bureau of Bio- eastern coast a shortage of eelgrass, the person may have in possession. The sea- 
! logical Survey in summarizing amendments principal food of brant, has reduced the son on this bird has been changed in 
the to the regulations under the Migratory numbers of these waterfowl to such a de- Maryland to November 15-December 15, 
L. Bird Treaty Act adopted by the Secretary gree that maximum protection is necessary. and in Wisconsin to September 23-Oc- 
Mi of Agriculture and approved by the Presi- For the first time since 1930 the new tober 22. 
the dent, September 11. regulations include cackling geese in the (he new regulations also establish pos- 
a! [he daily bag limit on ducks has been list of birds that may be hunted during the session limits for waterfowl lawfully im- 
us reduced trom 15 to 12, of which number’ waterfowl seasons. ported from foreign countries 
not more than eight of any one, or eight In Wisconsin and New York, including The Department is greatly concerned 
x= in the. aggregate, may be canvasbacks, Long Island, amendments this year provide over the present status of migratory water- 
na redheads, scaups, teals, shovelers, or gad- for the same open seasons for hunting rails fowl and has adopted these measures to 
tO walls. Possession limits are reduced from and gallinules that are set for waterfowl reduce still further the numbers of birds 
ng. 30 to 24 on ducks, and on the excepted in these states. killed annually in this country. 
Ol Poster No. 52 (Bi) UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE Issued September 13, 1933 
wn BUREAU OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 
OPEN SEASONS F OR MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS, 1933-34 
Compiled by Franx G. Gaimes, Junior Administrative Assistant, Di 
Notr.—The open seasons here shown include both opening and closing dates and are the periods when migratory game birds may be taken without violating Federal regulations or State law. Seasons given may be 
: shortened, however, by State regulation; communicate with State game depart ments for late orders or regulations. 
This poster shows seasons only for those species protected by Federal law; for other species consulf State laws. 
: UNITED STATES CANADA 
acle a —— _ : a 
ir Deck, Goosr, | : Sie 
oO States * Paar, : " eee Woopcock Rams, Ga NULE Dover Prov E - e ( . . , Rairs, GaLLINULES ar wea 
£54] | JACKSNIPE) * = : 
a8 : aa | 1 Sept. 1-Nov. 14 etter 
“ : « 9 . ® _ Sept Sept. 30. 4 i Sep Nov °...) Sep Nov e 
ig Alabame . Nov. 16-Jan. 15 Dee. 1-Dee. 31 Dept. I-Nov. a Nov, 20-Jan. 31° Fast t. 15-1 1 Sept 15-Dec. 31 
Alaska Sept. 1-Oct. 31 : Sept. 1-N 0 ae + Went Oct. 15-Ja le Oct. 15-Jan. 31 
das p North Oct. 1-N 0) \ wt. 1-Dee. 18 Manitoba ept. 1-N j | Sept. 1-Nov. 30 *.| Sept. 15-Nov. 30. 
t] ArizoD8 } South I6—Jan. 15 cept * oS New Brunswick Sept. 15-Dec. 31%, Oct. 1-Nov. 30 ot 15- Dec. 31 *..| Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 
Arkanens Nov. 16-Jan. 15 Nov. 15- Dee. 15 Rept. 1-N Sept. 1—Dee. 15 Northwest Territ ; Sept. 1-Dee. 14 1- Dec. 14 Sept. 1-Dec. 14. 
b California N 1-Dee. 31 Oct. 1-No *...| Sept. 1-Sept.30* | Nova Scotia Oct. 1-Jan. 1! Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Oct. ‘I-Jan. 15 + Oct. 1-Nov. 30 
‘ | Oct ? Nov. 30 Sept. 1-N 0 No open season Ontario Sept. 1-Dec. If Sept. 15-Nov, 30 Sept. 1-Dee. 15 *...| Sept. 1-Dec. 15.° 
lat it . Oct Dec. 15 Oct. 20-Nov. 19 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 No open season Prince Edward Island Sept. 1-Dec. 14 Sept. 15-Nov. 30. Sept. 1-Dee. 14.. Sept. 15-Nov. 30. 
P . : o oda - Sept. 15-Nov. 1 uebec Sept. 1-Dec. |! Sept. 1-Dee. 15 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
pat Nov. 1~Dee. 31.....| Nov. 15-Dee. 15....) Sept. 1-Nov. 3 Nev. 16-Dee. 18. | Secketehews Sept. 15-Nov. 14 Sept. 15-Nov. 14... Sept. 15-Nov. 14.¢ 
Nov. 20-Jan. 15 No open seaso Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Nov. 20-Jan. 31. | Yukon Sept De i | Sept. 1-Dee. 14 Sept. 1-Dee. 14 
er Sept. 1-Sept. 30 ——— eens Sn 
N 16-Ja ‘ Dee Dec. 31 Sept. | ; Nov. 20-Jan. 31 * See Additional Provisions and Exceptions. 
7 Oct. 16-Dec. 15« Sept. 1°) tH) Sept. 1-Dec. 15 . = ’ eats 7 = 
2 1 Oct. 16-Dec. 15 No open seasor Sept. 1-3 0 Sept. 1-Sept. 30 ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 
< ’ N 1-Dee. 31 Oct. 15-Ne 4 Sept. 1) $4 No open season 
‘ Oct. 1-Nov 30 : Sept. 16-N 30... | No open season 
r Oct oe 15 - Sept. 1-N 30 « Sept. 1-Oct. 15 UNITED STATES 
entuck Nov. 1-Dec. 31 Hept. 1-N 20 5 
imana 6-Jan. 1 N 15—Ja No open season.—1 ‘ the United States on wood duck, ruddy duck, bufflehead tuck, 
Maine . a w ‘ Oct. 31 cranes, swa R ‘ ¢, or sh ept weodcock and Wilson's snipe (jacksnipe), or On enow geese 
Maryland N 16—Jan. 15 Nov 15-Dec. 15 Sept. 1-N 30 » beset States , P Atlantic Ocean 
Maasachusetts Oct. 16-De 15 Oct. 20-Nov. 19 Oct. 1-D 15 Daily bag limits ) 12 than 5 eider ducks, and not more than 8 of any one or 8 {gg the 
» Michigar Oct. 1-N 0 Oct. 15-Oct : Oct. 1-N: 30 aggregate of : ks, redhe r ks, teal, shovellers, and gadwalls); geese, including $rant, 
Minnesota Oct. 1-N vu Nu open seas Sept. 1-Nov. 30 i:r and ga t 2 the aggregate, but not more than 15 of any one species; 
Miamiesipypi Nov 16-Jan. 15 Dee. 1-Dec. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 rT) r k 2 4:7 g doves, 18; band-tailed pigeons, 10. Not more than 
Missouri Oct. 16-Dec. 15 Nov. 10-Dec. 10 sept. 1 3 jays’ bag t ks @ g bra and not more than 12 woodcock, and 10 band-tailed 
ame sent Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1 ica ’ THESE BAG AND POSSESSION LIMITS ARE SUBJECT 
Nebraska Oct. 1-No se No open seas Oct. 1-N ( N C rO REDU¢ ON BY aTI 
Nevad Oct. 1-Nov. wf Sent Sept 7 —_ . , wanes ia . 
Sg ee y ef ode 30 ge ag Re a at ein a Band-tailed pigeon as f vs Anzona, Dee. 1-Dee. 15; California, Dec. 1-Dec.15; 
New Jersey » 16—Jan. 15 Oct. 15-Nov. 14 Sept N N pen « New Mex 16—Oct. 30. : 
Nees Chentien S Nortt Oct 16-Dee 15 :  1-N 0) owt. 1-De 1 Live decoys.—! t g of i than 25 live decoys may be shot over The use of live 
South Sov. 16—Jan. 15 : : = goose @ te ( . 
 - Seer 50% pe ~ See = as Paced ae oo rd “te “y Y , ome je a9 Baiting.—M Z By not t within 100 yards of any area that has been baited with corn, 
o an a e - P m > , Sept 1-Sent vt at r : 4 7 ‘ ; " 
North Carolina. Nov 16-Jan. 15 Dee. 1-Dec. 31 I . Nov. 20-Jan. 31 Opening hour for the ent of shooting ON THE OPENING DAY OF THE SEASON 
North Dakota Sept. 21-Nov. 20 No open ses ‘ < eas N s 12 k ‘ t for k urning doves, and band-tailed pigeons 
Ohio Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Oct. 15-No i4 I-N N ta . r tat ONSI I E GAME LAWS. 
Oklahoma Oct. 16-Dec. 15 Nov. 15-Dec. 1 1-N ‘ Rest days.—! ag : SPC Cos nt om 7 ve a : 
Oct. 16-Dec. 15 Sept 1-N N Alabama.— Doves M e, Baldw . Wa gton s, Nov an. 3 
Oct. 16-Dec. 15 Oct. 15-Nov. 14 t. i-D 4 No open seasor California.—/ pen season; ¢ Districts 4, 414, 4%, Sept. 1-Oct. 31 ; 
Oct. 16-Dee 15 Nov 1-Nov. 19 Sept. 1-N ; No open ses. District of Columbia.—No hunting a ; 
Nov. 16-Jan. 15 Dec. 1-Dec. 31 Sept. 1-N 30 Sept go or Florida.— Doves t of the Ochlock River, Nov. 1-Jan. 31, and in Dade, Monroc, and Broward Counties, | 
Oct. 1-N 0 No open seas Sept. 1-Nov. 30 N ope ee an Sept. 16-N s : 
h 6-Jan. 15 No open seasor Sept. 1-Nov 30 Sept. 15-Dec. 15 Idaho.— Duc! s e, brant, coot, jacksnipe, in the ave northern counties, Sept. 21-Nov. 20 
N 1-Dec. 31 ioe Sa re - Sept. 1-Oct. 3) Kansas.—Gallinu Oct. 1-N ) 
GE at mong vadtesaalen a ? ; . pg Beige le Michigan.— Woodcock, Upper Peninsula, Oct. .1-Oct. 12; in Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15-Oct. 26 
Oct. 1-Nov. 30. Oct. 1-Oct. 31 ; pen seasor Nebraska.— Wilson's snipe or jacksnipe, Oct. 1-Nov. 1 
N 16-Jan. 15 Nov 15-Dee. 15 Sept. 1 Sept. 1-Dec. 1 New Hampshire.—Gallinules, Sept. 16-Nov. 30 
Oct. 16-Dee. 15 Oct. 1-N i No open seas New York.—Wvodcock, north of main line of N.Y.C.R.R irom Buffalo to Albany, and Boston & Albany KR.Kt 
Oct. 16-Dee. 15....| Nov. 15-Dec. 15...| Sept. 1 ‘ No open seas from Albany to Massachusetts line, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; south of above railroads, Oct. 15-Nov. 14 
ee *s : eg gg Neo open season ae * 1 Ne = ‘ - procera Ohio.—Gallinules, Oct. 16—-Nov. 30. 
—— = — — Oregon.— Ender du no open seas 
* See Additional Provisions and Exceptions. Tennessee . , Nov. 1-N 30 i , . 
Texas.—Gallinul rth zone, Oct. 16-Nov. 30; in south zone, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. For division line of 2ones 
: . consult e game laws 
LOCAL NAMES aneiil 
To aid hunters in identifying ducks that are wholly protected and those on which bag limite are reduced . There is no open seas » Canada on wood duck (except in British Columbia), eider duck 
i " No open season.—! i I 
some of the local names commonly applied to such species are given as follows (except in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, e Edward Island, Yukon, Northwest Territories, and 
Blue- winged teal.— Biuewing, teal, teal duck. Ontario, north of Canadian National Railway), cranes, swans, or shorebirds except Wilson's snipe (jackanipe), 
_s adi " : id woodcock 
Buflehead.—Butterball, butter duck, dipper, dipper duck | Prt aaaie geese, coot, Wilson's anipe (jackenipe , gallinules, north of Clearwater and Athabasca Rivers, 
Canvasback.—Can, canvas, whiteback Sept. 1-Nov. 14 th. Sept. 15-No 14 
e u ov Suu & Y 4 ad 
Cinnamon teal.—Tesal, teal duck British Columbia.—For local seasons on ducks, geese, brant, coot, and Wilson's snipe (jackanipe), consult 
Gaéwall.—Gray duck, redwing, creek duck. Provincial game laws. Band-tailed pigeons, Sept 9-Oct 15. a 
ee . - aniteba.— Ducks, geese, coot, rails, north of 53d parallel, Sept. 1-Nov. 30; south, Sept. 20-Nov. 15 
Greater scaup.— Big bluebill, bay broadbill, scaup, blackhead. me srenawich Ducks, posse, brant, coot, vaile, on Grand Manan group, Oct. 16-Jan. 31; weedesck, Wil- 
Green- winged teal.—Greenwing, common teal, teal duck. son's enipe (jackenipe), on Grand Manen group, Oct. 15-Nov. 30. 
Lesser seaup.—Bluebdill, blackhead, scaup, little bluebill, broadbill, little broadbill Neva Scotie.—Geese, brant, in Shelburne ar 4 Queens Counties, Nov. 1-Jan. 31; ducks, rails, in Colchester 
Redhead.— Fi k, redneck. and Cumberland Counties, Sept. 15 Dee 31 
Ri = pooner mand - vase | Ontario.— Ducks, geese, brant, coot, Wilson's snipe (jackanipe), rails, gallinules, north and west of French and 
ingneck.— Ringbill, blackjack, blackhead. \ Mattawa Rivers, and in all Georgian Bay waters, Sept. 1- Dec. 15; in rest of Province, Sept. 15-Dec. 15, 
Raddy duck.—Stifftail, butterball, ruddy, booby, greaser. | except cider ducks north of Canadian National Railway, Sept. 1-Dec. 15. 
Shoveller—Spoonbill, spoony, sbovelbill j Sask atchewan.— Ducks, 7" coot, Wilson's enipe (jackenipe), north of Township 60, Sept. 1-Oct. 31; south of 
Weed duck.—Summer duck, woody, squealer {i Township 61, Sept. 15-Nov. 14 ee . _ 
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Ben C. Robinson 


RIFTING in a light fishing boat 
D down a favorite river with a good 
companion and casting the numerous 
eddies and pools that li below the riffles 
and swilit ter is one of the most effective 
means I have ever found of alluring such 
fish as bass, pike and muskellunge. Yet, 
strange to say, there are perhaps fewer 
float-fishermen than any other to be found 
along the currents of our inland rivers. 
loat fishing 1s not at all a new means 
of covering the game fish waters. In years 
gone by, when bait casting with the short 


rod and the multiplying reel was just be- 
ginning to attain its popularity, 
there was more fishing done trom drifting 


present 


boats than there is today, I believe. In 
fact there has been a noticeable decrease 
in boat fishing on the flowing waters of 


the country in recent seasons. The reason 
for this is, largely, the easy accessibility 
of good fishing pools to the automobile 
paths of the country and the fine perfec- 
tion of bait-casting tackle. In order to 
float-fish comfortably and effectively the 
angler must necessarily go to considerable 
trouble, loss of time and expense in order 
to get to the stream. Aiter the stream 
is once reached and the tackle and equip- 
ment is placed upon the water then the 


float-fisherman’s troubles are over for a 
season, providing he has, in the meantime, 
made other necessary arrangements that 


all go toward the consummation of the en 
tire trip. It is to clearly explain some of 
the details attached to a float-casting trip 
that this is being written, for there are 
many practical anglers that might improve 
not only their catches of game fish on their 
favorite rivers by taking advantage of a 
floating-casting trip, but as well they can 
learn more about their stream in one such 
trip of a day’s duration than they would 
consistent wading and cast- 
fishing with the bait-cast- 


month's 


in a 
ing or shore 
Wie rod 

In floating down a 
special equipment in 
the way of boat and 
oars [The average 
small-mouth bass 
stream is swift and 
rocky and the or- 
dinary flat-bottomed 
fishing boat is only a 
hindrance and a nui- 
sance in such water, 
whereas a canoe is 
entirely f the 


stream one must have 


out of! 
question on account 
of the many short, 
but shallow and 
rocky riffles that 
would necessitate the 


angler getting out 
and working the 
craft over the dan- 
gerous rocks. by 
hand. What the 


float-caster wants is 
a good, sturdy, com- 
pact and take-down ; en \ 
pattern of boat that ty oh 
draws only a matter 
of an inch or so of 


> 


F loat-Casting 
By Ben C. Robinson 





— 


Setting up an 8-foot boat, 
three sections, for a 


made in 

trip down the 

Mohican River of Ohio after bass and 
wall-eyed pike 


water. Otherwise the float-fishing trip 


might better be forgotten. 


CANOE is all right in certain deep 
and winding streams where there are 
only a very few riffles and they of a deep- 
ish nature. But for the ordinary bass, 
pike, and musky waters, filled with rocks 
and snags and with sharp rock and gravel 
rifles the canoe is clearly out of the pic- 
ture. 
A sectional boat, built in three sections, 
of very light cypress or cedar or redwood, 





typical middle-western float-casting stream where swift water and deep current 


eddies are neighbors 


and that goes together with simple thun 
screws and washers is the best type 

floating-craft I have ever found. This bi 
should be not over 10 feet in length at tl 
most and preferably not more than 8 feet 
An 8-foot floating-boat will easily hold tw 
anglers and give them plenty of room t 
cast with either fly or bait-casting rod 
However, let me explain, the best pr 

dure in making a float-casting trip of a1 
length and continuance is to have 
son at a time do the casting, the 
handling the paddle at the stern « 
craft and then take turns in propelling a: 


one pe! 


othe 


way the stream can be negotiated wit 
comfort and pleasure and every 
line of river weeds worked with either t 
fly or the bait-casting lure. 

Two persons can very handily use 
fly casting or bait casting tackle 
of these floating trips. The boat should 
be one that when taken down nests t 
gether in a compact way. It can be tran 
ported to and from the fishing grounds 
either at the rear of the automobile, « 
the running board, or it can be shipped 
baggage, or express, or taken along even 
on the trunk rack of a passenger bus. Ther 
need be no oars with this style of boat 
only a single rather short, light paddl 
made, preferably, out of basswood ot 
spruce. The two end seats can be slipped 
in after the boat is set up, using grooves 


either 


on ¢ 


that permit such action and some simp! 
security to hold them in place. The ends 
are square, either one acting as bow 
stern, depending on the position of the o 


cupants at time they are handling tl 
paddle. 
[The best method to use in making a 


float-casting trip is for the boat and tackle 
to be transported the distance upstream that 
will be considered a good day’s or a day 
and a night’s trip down to some specified 
point of convenience. Many of the old- 


time float-casters work it like this: 


“9-9 HEY transport 

3 the knocked- 

S&S down craft on th 

¢% ) _* running board or in 
7 the tonneau of th 


* 


car to the place o1 
the stream where the 
trip is to start. The 


they have either a 
friend or some on 
hired for the occa 
sion to drive the ca 
to some spot down 
stream that is con- 
sidered the distan 


that a day’s or two 
days’ (whatever the 
length of time aft 
forded the trip) float 


will consume an 
there leave the car 
at a convenient and 
safe spot. If th 


trip is to be made 
from a railroad or 
bus point, through 
wild and untraveled 








aw 





untry, then the trip should be figured to 
consume a distance lying between two defi- 
nite points of transportation, such as way- 
stops on the railroad or bus stops on high- 
vav so that the craft can be picked up 
nd transported back to home. Overnight 
trips can very nicely be made on these float- 
asting journeys by taking along a light 
outfit and some simple cooking 


ruising 


utensils and a sleeping bag for each mem- | 


ber of the party. The distance that can 
he traveled on a float-trip per day depends 
upon the hature of the stream, of course. 
On the average bass stream 10 miles a 
day can be made by not spending much 
time on any one pool, but by allowing the 
boat to drift with the current, the steers- 
man merely using the paddle to keep it in 
he best position for the angler to make 
effective casts along the edge of shore 
veeds or across eddies and pools that lie 
at the foot of riffles and rapids. 

Five miles a day, however, is a safe 
average to figure on making a drift-trip, 
as that allows the angler plenty of time to 
ork the most promising looking places 
vith the fly or plug. Good camp sites can 
he looked for in the late afternoon and 
water should always be con- 
idered in choosing these sites. A landing 
net should be included in the tackle list 
by all means in this fishing and a pair of 
wading boots, as some of the extremely 
hallow or rocky riffles will, possibly, neces- 
sitate one of the party getting out and 
drawing the boat over treacherous obstruc- 
tions. A good rod and reel and plenty of 
ures, and a light, but serviceable hat to 
protect the head and face from the blister- 
ing sun that bounces up from the water 
re all requisites on such trips. The fine 
ools that one discovers on such trips and 
the ease and effectiveness with which they 
in be cast over from one of these light 
nd responsive little boats drifting down 
the singing currents makes such a method 
f angling highly recommendable to every 
man who has a favorite pike, bass or 
uskellunge fishing stream. 


Sate, pure 


Two Flies Do the Trick 
By R. A. Millholland 

AN productive method 

4 ,Lof taking black bass and large rock 


UNUSUALLY 
bass from the gravel-bed streams of south 
ern Indiana is by means of the fly rod 
ing two flies attached to a small double 
spinner. No. 8 and 10 flies are used, 
ed flies, and one of the two is invariably 
all-black fly which may have a red tag. 
he other fly is some contrasting color, 
h as a Brown Hackle, Wickham’s 
v, Grizzly King, or Royal Coachman. 
The two flies make an odd-looking bunch 
hen ganged together on the same spinner, 
certainly take the fish when other 
ethods produce no results from the same 
ater. The flies are cast across the stream 
farthest bank and are retrieved 
ust fast enough to keep both spinner 
lades revolving. Faster manipulation of 
he lure spoils the effect. Rocks and snags 
re worked carefully as close to the bottom 
sible. The fly caster wades the 
eam but makes as little commotion as 
ossible, always fishing his water before 
he approaches near enough to the cover 

frighten his game. 

This method can be used in fishing 
either upstream or downstream. In the 
r water, at the foot of some minia- 
ture rapids, the lure is cast across the 
stream and the current does all the work, 
drawing at the belly of the line and giv- 
ing direction and speed to the lure which 
is very attractive to the fish. The line is 


ott 1, * 
It they 


vard the 


tr 


aste 


co eclly Side 





stripped in with the left hand and the rod 
tip guides the lure upstream in slack water 


+ APR 
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| thought you were going to 


Ciné-Kodak EIGH 








bring a movie camera” — 
] 


| “I did. It’s right here in my pocket” 


Ciné-Kodak Eight, 
price $29.50, makes 
movies at 10¢ a shot. 
Gives you 20 to 30 
scenes on a film roll 


costing only $2.25. 


A pocket camera. 





® Biggest news in hunting kit this 
year is not a gun. It’s a camera. 

A little pocket camera that actu- 
ally makes movies—quickly, easily, 
and at low cost. 

You get 20 to 30 scenes, of aver- 
age news-reel length, on a film roll 
costing $2.25, including finishing. 


Every hunter brings back memo- 
ries much more precious than his 
game. And memories in movies are 
memories at their best. Something 
for you and your friends to chuckle 


over all winter. 


®@ Topay, ask your dealer to show 
you the Ciné-Kodak Eight. He will 
prove that it is a full-fledged movie 
camera, complete and competent. 
He'll show you sample movies that 
are excellent—and you yourself can 
do as well with this astonishing 
camera. If you aren’t near a dealer, 
write us for information. Eastman 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 





IF IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK 





Lastman'’s NMew-Lrinciple 


Movie Camera 








ecm 








of the current. The slow- 


tion to keep from 
1 still keep the spinner 
is just what these south- 
and large bass 


edge 
snag- 


sible m«¢ 
bottom 
volving 
ern Indiana bass 
ke. 


This 11nie 


and 

| 
TOCK 
been tried 


method has 
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other waters with very good results. 
Wherever the water is tairly warm and 
the current moves sluggishly, the bass 
and rock bass seem to find this slowly- 


retrieved lure combination worth striking. 
Much of the secret in working the 
lure within a few inches of the bottom. 


lies 


How the Dry Fly Rod Happened 


By Samuel G. Camp 


NTIMATEI connected with the prac- 
I tical side of the fly rod question is the 
matter of rod action. Some rods are 
on the border line, having a medium ac- 
tion, but as a general thing a rod 1s pretty 
definitely a wet fly rod or a dry fly rod, 








those ¢ the latter type being considerably 

iffer d correspondingly more powertul 
thant et fly weapor Writers ondry fly 
fishing ivs and quite correctly advise the 
electio! fa p wertul rod, one capable ol 
handling a heavy line up to the distances or- 
dinarily required in practical stream work. 

Amer n fishing writers, however, have 
without exception, so tar as | know, been 
very indefinite as t st exactly why a 
rod of t iracter, one having “plenty of 
backbone t use the customary phrase, 
is SO VE ecessary tor casting a p ia fly. 
Nor have ich English authors as | “have 
read bee too clear about the matter. 

\s an exam] le of the average treatment 
of thi bject | might quote the following 
from a tly published American work: 
“A rod intended for dry fly fishing should 
have plent of power, indeed some dry 
fly exm prefer for this work rods that 
ire desis ed for tournament casting and 
are powe i] enough the heavier weights 
to play and kill a very large fi h. When 

a oe fly the strains put on a rod 
ire ( derable and almost continuous 
lo dr s fly, the fisherman whips the 
rod with great vig back and forth in the 
air. making many false casts for every 
real cast on the water. It must be evi- 
dent to any one that a rod so employed 
hould have plenty of backbone.” 

That is all that the writer in question 
has to s on the subject, obviously leaving 
the reader to infer that the principal rea- 

n for “powerful” rod in dry fly fishing 
is that it may stand up under the constant 
wear and tear of drying the fly; or, in 
other words, that the typical dry fly aa of 
the day was developed primarily in order 
to meet the demands of false casting— 
whi t present writer ventures to sug- 

est was t the case 

Now, getting right down to hardpan, just 
why is a more powerful rod needed tor dry 
fly fishing than for use with the wet fly? 
for after all there isn’t such a vast dif- 
rerence the two games. And wl the 
-eseicnenag “hear! 

Phe 1 explanation is that the power- 
ful ro needed to cast the heavy line and 
the | line is necessary in order to 

valance” the powerful rod—all of which 
is true ¢ wh but rather obviously fails 
to meet the issue squarely. \lso, it is 
customary, as we have seen above, to 
refer to the stress of false casting. But 
this, too, hardly seems to reach the root 
of the matter, because if a lighter line 
were used, it would certainly seem that a 
correspondingly less powerful rod would 
stand up under the strain of drying the 
fly—which strain has perhaps been consid- 
erably exaggerated anyway—and since the 
coming into use of amadou for drying, 
vou have a thoroughly soaked fly now less 


than ever before, 

In fact, none of the usual explanations, 
when put to the test, seems satisfactorily to 
solve mystery of how and why the dry 


the 


fly rod happened—the correct solution be- 


ing found in the fact that the dry fly man 
must fish upstream, casting upstream or 
partly up and across, and if you are 
equipped with a limber rod and a light 
line, and there is a strong and more or 
less direct downstream wind, you are prac- 
tically out of commission because with 
your equipment it is next to impossible 
to force your fly into the wind. In this 


fact, then, is discoverable the true inward 








ness in dry fly fishing of the necessity 
ior:—first and foremost, a line of suffi- 
cient weight so that it can be driven into 
an adverse wind; and, secondly and re- 
sultantly, a rod of sufficient power to drive 
that line. Naturally such a rod will 
possess the ability to withstand the stress 
of false casting, but this is merely inc 
dental and not the main object. As we all 
know, the dry fly rod was developed 

England. “Nothing can be more exasper- 
ating,” says an Enelish writer, “than to 
find that your rod and line will not drive 
a fly into a downstream wind. On the East 


Coast such winds prevail day after day.” 


ERH \PS, to make this some- 


clearer, 


thing should be added regarding the 
necessity for upstream fishing with the dry 
fly and how an adverse wind affects re- 


spectively the dry fly and the wet fly fisher- 


man. The wet fly man can usually throw 
his fly from any angle and if there is an 
adverse wind can generally manage to cheat 
it in one way or another. In the event 
of a downstream wind the upstream wet 
fly angler will wisely for the time being 


aside his prejudices in the matter and 
fish downstream; and, on the other hand, 
it is the habitual downstream fisherman’s 
privilege to reverse the process at ar 

time. Consequently, even if poorly 
equipped to work against wind, the wet 
fly angler can usually manage to get along 


lay 


atter a fashion. In anything less than a 
gale he can even, as a rule, follow his fa- 
vorite method, up or downstream, casting 
straight or nearly so across the current. 

But in the case of the dry fly man there 
exists no such tolerance in the angle from 


which the fly may 


about ac of 


be delivered. It is 
upstream or nothing. 


just 
ise In 


order that the fly may float naturally, that 
its action may resemble as closely as pos- 
sible that of a natural insect similarly 
placed, it is imperative that no pull or 


“drag” be exerted on the fly by the leader 

to which it is attached. If the cast is 
made down or quartering downstream, th: 
current quickly straightens out the line 


and leader and the fly drags or is actually 


drowne sut if the fly is thrown up- 
stream or diagonally up, it will usually 
float naturally until taken by a trout or 
picked up for a new cast, as a slack is 


at once created in the line when the fly 
begins its downstream float and thus there 
is no restraining influence. 

Of course the dry fly angler, when the 
necessity arises, at times casts almost 
straight across the stream. In this event, 
however, more often than not line and fly 
are apt to rest upon unequally paced or 
differently directed currents, in which case 
the cast must be made in a special and 





rather difficult way—throwing a curve 
the line—in order to prevent the line fr 
pulling the fly; and at best only a short 
drift of the fly is possible. 


Modern dry fly tackle, then, it wou 
seem, had its origin in the need for equip 
ment which would enable dry fly fist 
erman to practice his favor method m¢ 





or less regardless of that ve decided a: 
most annoying handicap, a downstrear 


) 
wind—tior fish upstream he must. 


Typi 


dry fly gear, however—a very heavy lit 
requiring an excessively stiff rod to hai 
it—is not to be recommended to the av: 
age angler, the man who fishes either 
x dry as the occasion indicates. M 
anglers will do. well to compromise or 
nedium stiff rod, one with a = slight 
modified dry fly action; or the Hew 
type of rod might be suggested, with quit 


2. JS 
y 


tiff butt and middle and limber 
a rod answers nearly all dry fly 
ments and is also equally satisfa 
wet fly and nymph fishing. 


requir 
Stactory 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 

YO FAR, and this 

is being written 

in late August, it 

has been a 





spinner 


year. Spinners, usu- 
ally with some 
home-made fixings 
added, have been 
taking bass, wall- 
eyed pike and 
muskellunge where 


the other old-timers 
have fallen down 
miserably. 











The spinners should have red, 


guinea-fowl feathers covering the hooks. 7 
white, bucktail-covered tr e-| k Sspinne 
types that heretotore have proven so g 
with the three summer high cards (bas 
pike and muskie) were little better t 
season than the other old t and-by bait 


I have lost some fine 
stable footing on the shore 
the snub. That little moment 
the rod tip is lowered by s 
ing from under the foot, d 
vitally important, yet that tit 
enough to allow aé_ har 
musky or a pugnacious small 
the hooks out and wave a 
well with his fins to the cl 
Moral: do not stand on slip; 
slanting and unstable boul lers when n 
ing a cast into a good fishing pool 











Holding a fighting fish with a block 
reel or trying to force a fish in by grin 
ing on the reel before the gamester has ha 
a chance to wear itself down by rushit 
about the pool is only inviting disaster 
angling. The rod sh 1 at all times be 
held firmly with left hand. The thumb of 
the left hand should rest over the side plat 
of reel and on the spool. The right har 
should clasp the right side plate witl 
fingers lifting from under the reel. Whe 
the fish is willing to play toward the 1 
the reel can be worked with fingers a 
thumb of right hand, but wv the stra 
becomes dangerous on rod ¢ ven threate! 
ing to any part of ta ‘le, ‘ao remo 
fingers from reel handle and by exerti1 
the oar pressure on spool with Ie 
thumb, the fish can be allowed to mak« 


run with no danger of slack accumulating 


When the rush weakens take hold of re 
handle again and follow the battle with tl 
reel handle taking up all slack and keeping 
rod arched at all times in a fairly tens 


+ 


hardest figl 
played down wit 


manner. In this way even the 
ing of pikes can be soon 


skill and pleasure. 











ei 
[rom 
short 


‘ould 
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Anglers Letters 


Just One Goggle-Eye—Rock Bass 


I In my ¢ experiences in fishing, 
when I was a youngster, I used to catch what 
we led voggle-eyes, a fish as I now remember 
t that was more ke the rock bass or crappie, 
it not exactly like either of those. I had not 
1 of the goggle-eye for years and was 

to believe that it might have been one or the 
( e t I across the word in the 
| ssue of O1 00R LIFE. Please tell me what 
it, where it is found, ete.—S. F. 

\ I m one of my book 






oi Rafines ) Other Names: le 

‘ Red-Eye 
“Description Sunfish-like in shape; the large 
mouth with the max ry or upper jaw extending 
st the large eve; the anal fin distinctively 
than the lorsal fin; the general color 
vret c brassy reflections and rows of 
} k spots; and t five to seven spiny anal rays, 
te which e the rock bass the easi 
est of the sunfish f to identify. Under fa 


e conditions they grow to a foot in length 
ght of a pound and a half. Their flesh 
l to that of the small-mouth bass 


“Distributior Occurs throughout most of the 
St. Lawrence dratr e, the Great Lakes region 
nd in the pper Mi sippi River and its tribu 
taries. Found but locally east of the Alleghenies, 
s..6 of ange has been considerably extended by 
t s ting 

‘Habitat The rock bass and the small-mouth 
hass will be found together and it likes streams 
vith a good rock r gravel bottom, preferab! 

estone rock formations, with boulders of vary 


+ sizes and a fairly good current. In lakes with 
1 hottom and with rushes and deep lying 


weed-beds f grass ar 1 plant life. 
7 The your feed mainly upon micr« 
S taceans, worms, snails, small insect 
1 their larvae. The lult. while eating the same 
1 he ! ] likes crayfish and small 
“Spawning and Propagation: May and June 
c be the preferred time for this little fish 
V n the Middle West and they prefer 
el situations as rule. A bar over whicl 
light current is flowing is greatly favored and 
e dept of water should be from one to four 
eet The. an he propagated in the same m 
per as the small-mouth bass and do very nicel 
streams and lakes lapted to their needs.”’ 
Now those are me of the high-spots in the 
, + ‘ the « lled goggle eye bass. The 
t ers of ll, rather rapid strean 
1 rock bars and riffles and old mil 
where lers grow between the 
cre es of the abandoned beams and dressed stone 
ae Te h places a current will edd 
t t foot depth and there m 
will be some neing big rock bass lurk 
g 1 ready for the fiy, worm or small minnow 
1 hook I presume it is this little fish 
king it when you mention once bei 
nted with the goggle-eye bass. However 
close representative of the sut 
f family that metimes mistaken for 
e- “bass and t s the green sunfish, or 
ek nfist It t e easily mistaken by a 
cas | st ent of the pan fishes for the ‘‘rocky” 
ot Gin Maths eral The crappie family has 
resemblance to the goggle-eve bass. Crappies are 
lifferent lookir ind can not be m 
ker They e? e on the general order of 
perch than of s and while they have the 
e bar-like formations of blackish spots on back 
es thev are ery in coloring and the 
gorge 1 ke those of the rock has 
The white ppie nd the black crappie are both 
nhabhitant of rock-l s territories, but there is 


rthly chance of any one mistaking them f 
ze ttle w rior with the large, protrud 
ed and black eve which we call old Mr: 


A Tarpon Rodeo 


(Continued from page 7) 


id fell back with a mighty 
splash; but not before he had tossed his 
head like a wild cayuse and broken the line, 
which snapped near the leader with a 
“z-zing” and flew back at us. I swore at 
the light tackle which had failed so quickly, 
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but Dr. Jessup was 
4 


J philosophical about 
his loss and sinc 


e the rain was now drench- 
ing us unmercifully and the waves were 
mounting, we headed for Tarpon Inn 
That evening Professor Fruit departed 
and his place was taken by Dr. Crutchfield 


of San Antonio, that gracious gentleman 
who had brought us down in his c week 
before. July 9 found the water in the gulf 


No one, however, was 


quieter and clearer. 


able to raise a Silver King except my 
companion, Dr. Coffman. It seems 
passing, that through the years I have 


developed a certain faculty for luring big 
fish such as muskies and tarpons to the 
baits of my friends. This power 

Ojibways of the North Country 
years ago, and consists of renderin 
an Indian Wind Song of my own composi 


tion for a space of some minutes, prefer- 


some 


; ig fish is trying to make up 
his mind whether or not to tie on. The 
song is a cross between the warble of a 

ightingale and the dissonant 
pleading of Pueblo Indians telling the gods 
they want rain; and is described by good 
Dr. Sutton as sounding like a drowning 
man trying to hum the Marseillaise. At 
any rate the power is there, and on occa- 
sion I am glad to use it to conjure a strike 


for a very special friend. 


[PD*: COFFMAN’S strike—conjured up 
by my Wind Song—did not come till 


ably when a b 


( hine se 





late in the morning. It was as pretty a 
fish as I had seen and it tore off the light 
tackle as if it were only out for matutinal 
setting-up exercises. Dr. Coffman was 
playing it cannily, te ied 


taking time, de 
to land the fellow without breal 
9-thread line. We were pulled 1 
end of the north jetty; past the first 
buoy wallowing tipsily in the heavy sea. A 
half hour passed and still the mailed war- 
rior did not tire. We were now not far 
from the second buoy, and Dr. Coffman, 
despite his husky physique, was showing 
signs of wear. 

ing line 


But gradually he was gain- 
, and as another half hour passed it 
looked as if he would wit 

The tarpon was about twenty-five feet 
from the boat when it suddenly gave a side- 
wise leap into the air and sank into a mael- 
strom of swirling water. 


“A shark's got it!” shouted the guide. 


It was too true. I saw that my com 
panion’s line was coming in limp; the 
water for many feet around wa tained 


f 


cri (Another valiant warrior, tamed 
but as yet unbeaten by man, had succumbed 
+ } | 


Oo an enemy that could never have caught 
him while he had his strenetl ind free- 
dom. The shark had taken the whole fish 
and broken the line in doing so. 

That afternoon Dr Jessup and ¥ fishing 
together, had no luck at all. Dr. Lindley 
was the only member of our party to land 
1 fish; and he, the champion of us all, 
fought a 5'4-footer to a frazzle on his light 
tackle. By next morning only four of us 


vere left to take advantage of improving 
weather conditions—Dr. Sutton, Dr 
; i 
ley, Dr. Jessup and myself. 


WwW! FISHED the north jetty again, as 
the sea was too strong against the 
south.* We all had strikes, but again Dr. 
Lindley was the only one to land a fish 
I could hardly be proud of my record that 
morning, for I missed landing three fish 
which I had on momentarily 
1 seem to travel in one direc 
tion—toward the sea if you're fishing th 


( 
1etties the fisl 


Note Two months after we w t A 
Pass a fearful hurricane did hit the sland nd 
we go to pres we have word that the « ght 
ot tide and seventy-mile wind destroyed some 


of the little buildings along the water front, and 


that the water lacked a foot of entering the lower 
floor of Tarp n Inn First newspaper reports 
exaggerated the damage done to the t wn, accord 


r to word from Bill Ellis —H. McG 
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(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”) 


FISHING TACKLE 





Up they come—kings of the salty deep— 
sailfish, swordfish, tarpon, tuna, bone-fish, 
sea bass and all—lured by Pflueger Baits 
and Janded with Pflueger Reels—first choice 
of successful fishermen who know what’s 
best for salt water fishing. 

Sold by best Sporting Goods Dealers—or write us. 
THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 

Dept. OLI! E. A. Pflueger, Pres. Akron, Ohio 


' 6 
Pflueger 
ATLAPAC 
(3 sizes) 
$65, $85 and 
$100 


— 


Pflueger 
AUTOPLA 


$16.00 


Pflueger 
CAPITOL 
No. 1985—100 yd. 
8.00 


No. 1988—250 yd. 
$10.00 

No. 1989—300 yd. 
$12.00 





Pflueger 
CHUM Spoon 


No. 7132 
(6 sizes) 


40c to 5 .00 


Eac 
PFLUEGER POCKET CATALOG 


real ‘‘fishing’’ guide—contains interesting information 
ill species of game fish—and catalog of Pflueger Reels 
1 Baits for every kind of fishing. Sent FREE. 
a a a a 
E. A. PFLUEGER, President 

The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. OLII, Akron, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 151. 
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north jetty—and since your boat goes first 
in one direction and then in another it 
matters considerably whether you have the 
strike when the tarpon is moving with 
you or opposite to you. If opposite to you 
he hooks himself almost instantly, and your 
own immediate response in securing the 
hook in his hard mouth is advisable. | 
found, however, that when you are going in 
the direction of the fish it is almost neces- 
sary to let the fish mouth the bait before 


giving him the butt; otherwise you jerk 
the bait from him and hook him lightly it 
at all. I am of the opinion that this ob- 


servation will be verified by other anglers 
who have fished these world-famed waters 
—though writers such as Dr. Holder, who 
fished here as long as thirty or thirty-five 
years ago, when the tarpon’s fame was first 
spreading, make no mention of this change 
of tactics due to change of direction. A 
“pull,” as distinguished from a genuine 
strike, is often experienced when the fish 
is traveling in your direction; and in such 
a case if you strike back hard you will pull 
in a bait that only shows the marks of the 
tarpon’s teeth upon its body. 





Harry McGuire beside his largest stinga- 
ree. A smaller one is shown above, its 
bottom side turned toward the camera 
Note the slit through which the hook 
was retrieved from this fellow’s gullet 


In the afternoon Dr. Lindley was gone 
and I fished alone in Oscar Gillespie’s boat. 
Dr. Jessup and Dr. Sutton each had a fine 
tarpon hooked and partly beaten when a 
14-foot shark got him. Probably this was 
the same shark that had robbed Dr. Cofft- 
man of his prize the day before. My own 
luck was better or worse, depending on 
how you look at it, for I could not even 
raise so much as a sucker. When the sun 
got low the other boats rounded the jetty 
and sped up the channel toward home, but 
I had vowed to take a fish before I went 
in and Oscar, my willing guide, had agreed 
to stick by me. But the sun got lower, 
evening was at hand, and despite my boasts 
I realized that soon we would have to call 
it a day. 


HEN occurred one of those coinci- 

dences which make the pursuit of fish 
and game so fascinating. I had been ready 
to go in but Oscar, on whom I had im- 
pressed the disgrace of taking me in empty- 
handed, insisted upon one more run down 
the jetty and back. I was trolling with 
two rods—one holding light tackle, one 
heavy. We followed the jetty shoreward, 
made the usual turn and came back. The 
sun had set, it was growing dark. We had 
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been on the hot waters ten or eleven hours 
and were dead tired. 

“Round the end of the jetty and I'll haul 
in,” [ told Oscar. 

We trolled another hundred yards. 

“All right,” I called to Oscar, 
we're licked.” 

[ took up my light rod and began to reel 
in the line. It was not halfway in when 
the heavy rod, which was pressed between 
my leg and the side of the boat, gave a 
jump and the reel screamed. 

“Take this rod!” I shouted to Oscar. He 
took the light rod and finished reeling in 
the line at the same time that he turned 
the boat exultantly out to deeper water. 
Meanwhile [ had the heavy rod and had 
struck the fish viciously. He leaped then, 
a 5-footer whose scales glinted like molten 
gold in the mellow sunset light. 

“My God!” cried Oscar incredulously. 
“You've got one on! You've got one on!” 

The tarpon’s first leap was so close to 
the rocks of the jetty that he nearly fell 
upon them. Next he rushed for deeper 
water, and it was out there that I beat him 

quickly, exultantly, with the pent-up en- 
ergy of six uneventful hours. We gaffed 
him and released him in a happy frame of 
mind, somewhat awed at the turn of fate 
that had given me a fish when I was reel- 
ing in after six hours without so much as a 
strike. 


“guess 


NATEXT morning was to be our last. I 

had not yet got the over-six-footer 
that I was determined to get for a mount, 
and Dr. Jessup had yet to land his first fish. 
We retired early as the evening breeze 
sprang up, and in the morning were down 
to the dock well before our usual hour of 
6 o'clock, refreshed and hopeful. I felt in 
finest fighting fettle after the unexpected 
triumph of the day before, and Dr. Sutton 
was rarin’ to go, since it was at least an 
hour after the time this greatest of skin 
specialists usually starts his day. What 
a dynamo he is! 

I was again with Dr. Sutton in Don 
Farley’s boat; Dr. Jessup alone with Oscar. 
[ felt that luck was with me, and I was 
right. Almost immediately my Wind Song 
drew a fish to the bait. It was our first 
trip shoreward along the north jetty. The 
tarpon leaped—a beauty he was, a good six 
feet or over—and tossed his head from 
side to side. I shouted but the sound died 
in my throat for as the fish fell back into 
the water I saw my hook and bait fly from 
his mouth a full fifty feet away. Losing 
him was a disappointment, but his strike 
augured well for the morning. 

Yet the morning wore on and no one else 
in the six or seven boats out had even had 
a strike. They ignored Dr. Jessup as com- 
pletely as they had me when I had two 
baits out the afternoon before. 

It was getting toward noon when my 
second strike came. I socked it to him 
and Farley raced the boat for the deeper 
water. Out of the water he came, his sil- 
very body flashing spray in all directions— 
once, twice, three times. Even my heavy 
tackle could not hold him. 

“He’s the one you want!” cried Dr. Sut- 
ton at my side. “A big one!” 


H® LOOKED to be near six feet, as 
handsome a gladiator as ever came 
out of the Northern hills to show the 
Romans how a Barbarian could die. He 
was taking my line almost at will, despite 
a heavy drag on my big reel, despite my 
strenuous thumbing. I wore a regulation 
leather belt with rod socket fastened around 
my waist, practically a necessity in playing 
a big fish. 

Farley was expert in maneuvering the 
boat so that the fish did not get too far 
away, but when the tarpon finally made a 
rush for us no one could have helped me 
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get up my slack in time. I could only sta: 
up and reel and shout and whoop and hopx 
for some luck. I got it. The fish turne 
from the boat just enough to allow n 
to get up most of the slack before he leap 
again—this time close to the boat. His r« 
gills were opened wide like a neck rufi 
and savagely he tossed his head from si 
to side not fifteen feet away from us. 
expected to see the bait fly from his mout 
but he fell back into the water and I[ sti 
had him. 

Then I gave him all I had, 
puffing and cursing happily. 

“I’m going to lick him quickly!’ I a 
nounced. 

“Go to it, Harry,” said the doctor. 

I was putting all the pressure on tl 
tackle I thought it would stand, and wear 
ing myself out in a delicious test 
strength with my mailed antagonist. H 


strenuous] 


tried to bore down but I braced mysel 


against the gunwale and by pure force hel 
him up. He began to come up a bit. Eacl 


foot he came I would pump him that much. 


He came near to the surface and [ mai 


a ? | 
ee : 








President L. D. Coffman of the University 
of Minnesota consents to pose with a 
“community” fish 


aged to pull his head out of the water. His 
mouth was not open and he hardly looked 
licked, but he was letting me have my way 
in handling him. I had him within ten feet 
of the boat now. 

Too late I realized, when my reel sud- 
denly sang and he tore away with the 
energy of a colt, that he had been resting 
the past five minutes while I was wearing 
myself out. Now I could do nothing but 
let him run. He must have taken out 200 
feet of line before he paused to jump. 
Farley ran the boat obliquely after him and 
I got up some slack. But I was tired and 
I doubted if the fish was. 

Minutes passed while I husbanded my 
energy, letting the tarpon do about as he 
wanted. Finally I stiffened and started 
pumping with all my might. It was now 
or never—a knockout punch for one or the 
other of us. At any moment I expected 
my tackle to break under the outlandish 
strain I was putting on it. As angling my 
method was perhaps crude, but some sav- 
agery in me was satisfied only when I was 
putting all the strength I possessed into the 
struggle. 

The fish wallowed and pulled, tried to 
run deep, tried to run away; but grad- 
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ually he was being led to the corral—and | 


iy, as I was nearly exhausted. The 
noble fellow never gave up, but when about 
fifteen feet from the boat he tried one dive; 
when it failed he came back toward the 
surface lying on one side—and I knew that 
[I had won. With the last iota of energy in 
my aching arms I drew him in swiftly. . . 

Farley had the leader, had the gafi 
through his lower jaw. The Doctor cried, 
“He's s a beauty!” 

He was, but somehow or other I didn’t 
heart to keep him. He seemed 
an inch or two under my minimum of 6 
feet for mounting. 

“Let him go,” I said to Don. 

The guide removed the hook, pulled out 
the gaff. The tarpon gave a small wriggle 
ind disappeared under the boat. 

It was drawing close to the time when 
we had to go in, but somehow or other I 
till expected to land the over-six-footer 
hat I would keep, though no one else in 
the little group of boats was getting any 
strikes at all. The sun beat down, we 
lounged drowsily. I had to catch a plane 
for Dallas early in the afternoon, and it 
now after mid-day. . 

\ strike! I gave him the butt instantly 
and felt in response the mightiest tug I 
have ever had from a fish. I shouted and 
Dr. Sutton shouted and Farley raced the 
motor and turned the boat all in a second. 
It was over as quickly. As the fish leaped 
into the air Dr. Sutton cried, 

“A seven-footer! A monster!” 

But even as the great gleaming shape 
rushed out of the water and dashed into the 
air I felt the line snap. He was free al- 
most without an effort. My heavy tackle 
was broken at last. I cursed like a sailor 


Was 


and reeled in the leaderless line... yet 


somehow I was not sorry.... 

You'll just haye time to get the plane 
if we head back now,” said the Doctor, at 
last 

We rounded the jetty into the channel 
and raced back with the sun shimmering 
on the quicksilver sea about us and the 
spray wetting our backs. Over the trail of 
spume behind the 


and hit it like a rock. 
bird circled lazily high overhead, watching 
the gull to see if it got a fish that he could 
take away from it. As we passed a beacon 
beside the jetty a big lazy pelican sitting 
on it glanced at us casually, disdainfully. 
“It’s too bad you didn’t get your mount,” 
said the good Doctor; but he added, almost 
at once, “Well, do you like tarpon fishing?” 


We looked at one another and smiled... . | 


Note Though that prince of American sports- 
men, Dr. Sutton, might not agree, I should like 
to register the belief that light-tackle angling for 
tarpon has its drawbacks as well as its sporting 
sid An expert like Dr. Sutton can handle fish 
of 80 to 150 pounds on a 9-thread line, but I 

insel heavy tackle for the majority of anglers. 
to use tackle with which 
1 can land a fish and release him than to use 
hich frequently breaks and lets the tarpon 
with the hook imbedded in his mouth, 


7 me it seems sportier 


ickle w 


The extreme tendency toward flimsy tackle strikes 
me as freakish, not to say slightly exhibitionistic. 
As for 3-6 tackle, to use it on a fish like tarpon 
is an insult to that fighting, smashing gentleman 


As an illustration of how the fad for light 
tackle works in practice, I list below the record of 
our party over the week we were at Port Aransas 
this past July: 

Dr. Jessup: 
Line broke 5 times, 
tackle (9-thread line, 22% Ibs. test). 

Dr. Coffman Jumps or strikes, 10. 
1. Line broke 3 times. Light tackle. 

Dr. Sutton: Jumps or strikes, 20. 
Line broke 11 times, 
tackle 

Dr. Lindley: Jumps or strikes, 11. Landed, 5 
Line broke 3 times, shark got fish once. Light 
tackle. 

H. McGuire: Jumps or strikes, 15. Landed, 6 
Line broke once. Heavy tackle (18-thread line, 
6-lb. test). 


Jumps or strikes, 10. Landed, 0 


Landed, 


Landed, 4. 


fast little boat gulls | 
wheeled and cried; one dived for the water | 
A large man-o’-war | 
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HEY, JACKS How's THiS? 
TWENTY-FIVE DuUCcKs/ 





TWENTY-FIVE DUCKS ¢ 


FRED, EXCUSE ME FOR. 


SAYING so, BUT I 
WOULDN'T BRAG 
ABOUT IT. 





Sy 





YOU'RE NOT ONLY 
VIOLATING THE LAW, BUT 
YOU'RE SPOILING THE 
SHOOTING FOR ALL OF US. 

WHEN |! HUNT, ('M 
SATISFIED TO TAKE 
ONLY A FEW AND 
THEN MOUNT THE 

BEST ONES. 




















MARTHA, THERE MUST BE 
SOMETHING TO THIS TAXIDERMY 
IDEA. THIS AD HERE SAYS THE 

NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 

HAS GRADUATED ALMOST 200,000 

SPORTSMEN —! THINK (‘LL WRITE 

FOR THEIR FREE BOOKLET. 














tris iS EASIER 


THAN | THOUGHT— THERE'S 
AS MUCH FUN MOUNTING 
THESE SPECIMENS AS THERE 
iS IN SHOOTING THEM, (IT 
WOULD CERTAINLY BE A 
SHAME TO THROW AWAY 
THIS GORGEOUS 
PLUMAGE 




















YOU'VE CERTAINLY |} 
MADE YOUR DEN 
INTO A SHOW 
PLACE, FRED 


1 WANT TO THANK 
You, JACK, FOR TIP- 
PING ME OFF TO THE 


MORTHWE: 

oF TAXIDERMY— 
NOW | GET A WORLD 
MORE ENJOYMENT 
FROM MY HUNTING 
TRIPS, AND REALLY 
HAVE SOMETHING TO 
SHOW FOR THEM. 























sharks got fish 2 times. Light 


shark got fish once. Light | 


| 


gate! Success guaranteed. 


art of Taxidermy. 
Book. 


Tells how yow can learn to 


State your age. 











OF TAXIDERMY 


| Learn at Home to Mount Birds 
ae ) Animals-Game Heads-Fish 


Learn to TAN FURS AND (Co 
MAKE LEATHER 


We teach you,easily, quickly 


Sportsmen, save your valuable tro- 
phies. Decorate home and den. Learn 
in your spare time. Highly fascin- 
ating. You can positively learn the 
grand art of taxidermy from ex- 
perts. Old reliable school — 200,000 —¢rom $50 to $100 and more 
graduates. By all means investi- 


And learn all about the beautiful 
Coupon brings 
mount 
and preserve, as in life, all living 


creatures. Hundreds of pictures. 
Send for your free copy teday. 


TERN SCHOOL 
64-J Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
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GAME, also common mens —frogs, 
rabbits, squirrels, into cette useful ar- 


ticles les. Wild in Taxi- 
oe Double your | interest (4 hantin 

oat shin SEND COUPON FO 

THE FREE BOOK. 

Make Money. [77,52 0r°'. 

time. Have a side-line business. Mount 


for sportemen—and sell your craft and 
novelty creations. Many students earn 











a 
SPARE TIME oe can in FOU" Don't delay. 


tel 
how I may learn t fascinating art 
easily, quickly by Lan No obligation. 
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ONCENTRATED foods have undeni- 
n wilderness trips that en- 

tail transportation difficulties and a 
reasonable quantity of the best varieties 
should then be included in the ration lists. 
But their value should not be overestimated. 
In theory such grub is mighty attractive 
to men who have sweated heavy loads over 
long hard portages. Theoretically, when 
hungry one opens a package of concentrated 
food, swallows several pellets of the stuff 
and then goes sturdily on, fortified and 
nourished by an ounce or so of material 
packed in the vest pocket. 

In actual practice it doesn’t work out so 
nicely. There is no such thing as food of such 
high concentration that a mouthful serves 
as a square meal, The calories may possibly 
be there, but then calories are not all. Hu- 
man stomaches have a habit of requiring 
considerable extension at meal time. A cer- 
tain bulk of food is necessary to erase hunger. 
Too much concentrated food nauseates and 
clogs the system and never completely satis- 
fies that uneasy feeling in the waistline that 
invariably follows abstinence from food. 

Condensed rations serve well in emergen- 
cies and they are useful to supplement regu- 
lar camp tare but don’t go on a diet ot 
them. Even the back-packer who must 
carry tent, bed and food on his shoulders 
should not choose too much condensed food. 
To stock up on it exclusively would be a 
fatally unhealthful mistake. There are 
other and safer ways to reduce weight than 
by the substitution of concentrates for regu- 


able value on 


lar sugar, bacon and beans. 

The following condensed 
proved their value on hard trips when they 
have been properly balanced with regular 
camp fare. But do not plan to make sev- 
eral straight-running meals on them alone. 
Instead work them in each day along with 
your customary grub. 

G. Washington Coffee. One concentrate 
without any disadvantages. I'm strong for 
it any time or place that weight, bulk and 
time must be saved. Nothing is lost by 
using this condensed coffee exclusively. 
One pound goes as far as 4 pounds of the 
regular. There is no waste, no loss ot 
satisfaction. This coffee is first made in 
huge glass percolators. The liquid is then 
evaporated down to the powder we buy. 
Add water scarcely boiling and you have 
vood coffee. I know campers who use tea 
simply because it can be made quickly in 
the middle of the morning or atternoon to 
help them over some unusually tough place 
in the trail. G. Washington coffee can be 
prepared even more quickly, which will be 
welcome news to those who aren't Eng- 
lish enough to pre fer tea for its taste alone. 


fc ods have 


F aged coeong <4 Milk, Klim. For difficult 
packing this is the easiest way to pro- 
vide a milk content to the camp diet. The 
powder is a bit difficult to mix up smoothly 
in water to restore its liquid state, but when 
there’s no room in the grub sacks for con- 
densed milk, this trouble is worth-while. 
When making flapjacks, biscuits, etc., the 
dry milk is mixed directly in the flour with 


no inconvenience. And what a difference 


it makes in their taste 
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Concentrated Trail 
Foods 


By Maurice H. Decker 


Condensed Milk. My favored way to 
supply milk when transportation is easy. 
It is a very good substitute for cream to 
flavor coffee and tea if you drink them 
diluted. Allow at least one small can per 
day for a party of two. A large can daily 
will easily be consumed by the same num- 
ber. Condensed milk makes the biscuits, 
oatmeal and rice pudding twice as good. 

Dried Egg. Good only for baking, to 
scramble with bacon or alone and for an 
omelet. Very rich in protein, nourishing 
and not untasty when originally manufac- 
tured from good quality eggs. One pound 
of dried or desiccated egg powder equals 
from 3 to 4 dozen fresh eggs in food value. 
Rather expensive when compared to the 
price of fresh product in spring, but worth 
the cost on hard trails. Egg powder must 
be soaked in water for an hour to make 
omelet, scrambled eggs, etc. Can be mixed 
dry with flour for camp breads, cake and 
flapjacks. It keeps well. Flapjacks made 
with egg powder are much more nourishing 
and healthful than those made without. 

Sweets, Saccharin, Saxin. Forget all 
about these sugar substitutes. They are 
a delusion so far as saving any weight and 
bulk in the provision bags. You aren't se- 
lecting grub exclusively to save weight— 
you are taking it along to maintain your 
health and strength. There is no substitute 
for genuine sugar, no food that will supply 
muscular energy so quickly, surely and so 
satisfactorily as sugar. Sugar substitutes 


to sweeten your coffee or tea are drugs 
with absolutely no food value. Conse- 


quently they are worse than nothing as 
they give weight in the outfit without any 
return. If you must save weight, cut 4 or 
5 pounds from your beans, flour or bacon 
allowance and carry sugar in its place. 
To my notion, there’s no more pitiful dis- 
play of ignorance about outdoor dietetics 
than a camper dropping a tiny tablet of 


coal tar drug in his coffee cup. 
SHY DR. | 1 ED Vegetables. The se 
are all good true weight and bulk 


savers. Not quite as tasty as fresh vege- 
tables, but then vegetables don’t stay fresh 
very long in camp. The hydrated torm is 
recommended to contain an equal food 
value. Several kinds are regularly carried 
by large exploring expeditions. Potatoes 
spinach and onions most popular with 
campers. When obtainable, dehydrated 
cranberries are excellent to provide nat- 
ural acid to the diet. A mixture of nine 
kinds cut into strips are offered as stew 
and soup material. For an emergency to 
carry when one might miss camp at night- 
fall, I prefer some of these soup vegetables 
to almost any other kind of concentrated 
food. They are far superior to that stuff 
named Erbswurst. Have a small mess 
boiler or flat tin can in your rucksack and 
if you have shot small game, over your 









be i] 


draw backs ( 


bivouac fire you can in a hurry 
stew that has none of the 
usual concentrated emergency 

Erbswurst and Similar Mixtures. 1 dor 
like them. The taste is punk, 
he second meal. Erbswurst requires son 


+ 


life-saver 


especia 


twenty minutes to cook so there's litt 
time saved by its use. If you fancy s 

thing in this line, take a small quantit 
yf dried peas or even navy beans with a 


| 
bouillon cube. This will make a soup 
.ourishing and far more tasty. 
Lemon and Lime Juice. All of the 1 
outfitters sell one or both of these 
uit juice products. The fres! 


h juice of 
fruit is blended with sugar and evapo- 
ated to powder. The value of thess 
centrates is immense on trips that exclud 
the packing of fresh or canned fruits 
In such cases, you should provide enoug 

fruit juice powder to permit one ration per 
day per person. Children in camp esp¢ 
cially need it. The juice aids digestion a1 

elimination and it satisfies that peculiar 
craving that often follows hearty meals oi 


foods rich in protein and fat. 


f 
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Prospecting for Sportsmen 
By Maurice H. Decker 
IS rather the popular thing 
prospecting wW 


I" 
sportsmen to combine 
fishing and camping and to look for p 
sible deposits of gold in the country over 
which they fish and camp. In 
to do this well and be able to meet ar 
fortuitous opportunity half way, one shoul 
know where to look for gold, how t 
handle a miner’s pan to separate dust fror 
gravel and sand and how to distinguish re 
gold from pyrites and other worthless yel- 
low ores. : 
Placer mining is the most simple a1 
practical for the amateur. Placer gold i 
more easily found and extracted than gol 
in quartz. Placer deposits are discovere 
and gravel stream beds, at the 
base of mountains, in gullies, canyons and 
washes occupied by regular or irregular 
floods and sometimes out in desert sand. 


Not only present stream beds but thos 


t d i) 
+ 


+t 
orde I 


1 
it 


in sand 


courses of ancient rivers and floods hig] 
above the present water level are favor 
able and likely places to prospect Place 
gold originated from a vein higher up 

adjacent or distant mountains. The out 
crop has disintegrated and the gold washe 


down into beds and pockets by erosion and 
floods. Since gold dust settles wh 

the current bearing it slows in speed, the 
most likely places to search are on t 

concave side of bends, where rivers chang 
course abruptly, where two streams _ joit 
and on the downstream side of sand and 
rock bars. 

If you wish to trace up the original vei 
that has stocked a placer remember t 
fine dust can be carried many miles but the 
coarser nuggets have come onl 
distance. Some very rich mines have beet 
located by following up a trail of placer 
pockets. 

When 


I 


F 1 
yYaé snor 


you locate a likely looking bed 

















not difficult to distinguish pyrites or 


are they differ 





of sand or gravel, dig down several feet 
ntil you reach hardpan or bedrock. Col- 
rs ot black, red and yellow are oiten fav- 
In ancient placers, i.e. beds 
have since changed course, 
found at the bottom. 
1d 





rable signs. 
f rivers that 

the — sand is 

Wherever black sand has accumulated gold 
iy also have been deposited, since both are 
ivy and liable to settle at the same place. 


£ gered a few articles of 
ibsolutely necessary to 


The principal device 


equipment are 
prospect tor 
is the miner’s 


pan, about 16 inches across and goed 
rusted and pitted sinc fine gold “flo 
lust” is more easily par ws: and seen on 





uch a vackground. Smaller pans, 6 to 
12 inches wide are available for sportsmen 
the sand and — 
urses without beit 


scl + 
wish to 


“sample” 
various waterc 


too avily loaded. \ prospector’ Ss ak 
a shovel, chamois bag to collect gold taken 
up b euichslleer, some quicksilver and a 

ill magnifying glass complete the list 
( essentials. 

\ little knack is required to handle thx 
1 It is a good plan to procure one and 
practice at home before you actually start 
prospecting. Dr. L. Stolfa gives some 
splendid advice on this subject. He says, 
“Get some fine shot, No. 12, count them and 
mix with sand and try to recover all the 
pellet panning. Then mix clean iron 
filings with sand and pan them. Last, ob 
tain filings from your dentist, weigh, 
mix with sand and try to recover all with 
the pan.” If you know something about 
this business you will waste none of the 


precious metal should you discover good 


pan should be filled about tw: 


thirds full. Immerse in water, soak the 
dirt well and break up lumps with fingers 
Keeping pan under water, whirl and twist 
it. This will remove the larger coarser 
grave nd lighter particles of soil. 

Then tilt pan so the near rim just 
emerges above water, whirl and shake as 
though sieving. At intervals slop a little 
of contents off over lower rim. Next 
remove pan from water and rotate it 
gentl Let the agitated water carry off 
quantities of the “soup” at each rotation 
these quantities being gradually reduced 
the contents of pan shrink. Keep on 
vashing and slopping over, adding water 
as necessary until only a spoonful of clean 
sand is left. This will contain the gold 1 


any is present. Look carefully for “color” 


e and magnifying glass. 


AM \LGAMATION is. necessary to 
4 4 detect and save minute proportions of 


rold. Add a few drops of quicksilver to 
the last teaspoonful of sand in the pan and 
shake well. Then pan until sand is floated 
ff and the combined mercury and gold 


Xepeat until you have the residues 
ut ten pans and combine them. 
Evaporate the mercury over heat and pure 
gold remains. An easy way to separate 
this amalgamation is cut a small hole in a 
iw potato, put amalgamation in it, heat 
blade red hot and press over hole. 
he heat drives the quicksilver into the 
ud, leaving the free gold in the hole. If 
your maguitying glass shows no trace of 
old from the combined ten pans of dirt, 
safely conclude that it is worthless. 
Fortified with proper information it 1s 
“fool’s 
Pyrites are not often 
gravel but when they 
being sharp 


uma 


from the real. 
1 in sand and 
from gold by 





and angular, whereas gold specks are worn 


with a copper 


a pyrite 


greenish black. 


unded edges. Gold can be scratched 
coin, pyrites not. Scratch 
and the mark is a grayish or 
Scratch gold and the mark is 
Tested with a knife, pyrites 
gold cuts smoothly like lead 


with 


ilw avs vé llow. 
rumble but 
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Pyrites and other yellow metal likely to 


be mistaken for gold will float on the sur- 
face of quicksilver, but gold sinks. When 
heated, pyrites give off a sulphur smell. 
Gold has no odor. Pyrites are magnetic, 
especially after being heated and will be 
attracted by a magnet. Gold will not. 
Gold is malleable, it can be beaten out into 
very thin sheets without crumbling 
Pyrites break up under the hammer. [1 

make these tests it is not necessary 
to employ acid to detect the realness of 


Elk Hunting 


(Continued from page 21) 


think he knows more than you do, so go 
according to his instructions. That re 

inds me of a little story: 

\ regular army colonel came out fot 
a hunt. The guide had been a high pri- 
vate during the war, and hadn't yet for- 
gotten army discipline, so it was “Sir,” 
and “Yes, Sir,’ and “If the colonel 
pleases, Sir.” The colonel took irge ot 


np and issued orders the same as 
he would in service. By and by the 
guide woke up to the fact that if things 
continued as they were going, they'd never 
kill a darn thing. Immediately he ‘bout 
faced and went to the colonel about it. 
“Colonel,” he “when you are in 
charge of a regiment, you tell 


1e@ majors 


what to do, don’t you?” “Sure!” said the 
olonel. “And when you want a captain 
to do anything, you give him orders, don’t 
u?” “Sure!” said the colonel ‘And 
when a rookie begins to think he knows 
more than you do, you soon have him 
stepping high, wide, and handsom« 
‘Sure said the colonel, f course, a 
fool would know that.” “But if the com 


nanding general comes along, you do not 


give him any orders, do you?” “Well, 

” said the colonel, “that wouldn’t do!” 
“Good,” concluded the guide, “now out 
here in the mountains, colonel, you just 


ake it for granted that I am the com 


nothing but 


andi general and you are 

1 damned rookie.” The colonel laughed 
and shortly afterward killed his elk 

Some of the elk herds have no more 
than a minor migration. Those of Idal 
ascend the mountains in summer and 
come down again in —,. ‘, ashington 
has a good many elk living in heavy tim- 
ber, where they remain summer and win- 
ter. Colorado still ge some elk, though 
hardly to be classed as game, which might 
also be said of the bears, though poe 
ably more big game has been killed in 
Colorado than any other state. However, 
the real opportunity to shoot elk comes 


during their fall migration. 


certain to take fixed lines of travel and 
it is necessary to get on those trails. 
Snows are deepening, and aimless hik- 
ing about is both strenuous and useless 


ithout a guide, better do as the old 


German settler did. He came into camp 
vith his rifle and a pack on his back. The 
rifle was an old Hawken muzzle loader 
52 caliber. The hunters grinned at his 


outfit, but the old Dutchman didn’t mind 
For three successive days he waded snow 
two feet deep, going three miles from 
camp, to sit under a pine, guarding an 


elk trail that he knew. On the third day 
a bull appeared and he killed it 
shot through the heart at a distance of 
fifty yards. Nobody laughed at the old 
man or his gun any more. 


with one 


EW of us give wild animals sufficient 
credit for sense. They soon learn when 
they are in danger and when they are not. 
For two years in summer and fall, Chas. 
Askins, Jr., lived in a “lookout” cabin, 
thirty miles from the forestry headquar- 





protection! 


| 


AIN — sleet — snow — biting 
wind. Hirsch-Weis Stags pro- 
tect you fully from 

the elements—keep you 


warm and dry. Unbuttor 
them in warm weather and 


50 


they’re cool and comfort- 
able. Made of 24 oz. AIll- 7 
Wool Oregon  Flannel— 


strong and husky, treated by 
the Hirsch-Weis process 
and guaranteed eatengnnets 
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Jeep. of <a —_ Sizes 34-48 
cle-room, oads oOo pocket- . * 
room. Including game COLORS: 
pocket clear across the Plaids: 


double back. Coupon brings 
Catalog illustrated in color. 


If your dealer cannot 
you order direct 


@ GUARANTEED WATERPROOF ®@ 


‘ Breeches to 


CRUISER match $8.50 


tags 


HIRSCH- WEIS MFG. CO., Portland, Oregon, Dept. ‘‘0" 


Red & Black 
Brown & Black 
Green & Black 

Solids: 

Navy Blue 

Hunters’ Red 

Forest Green 


supply 





J Chest 
) encl ed. Send STAG | Size Color 
a 2 3 } Waist f 
_} $8.50 enclosed. Send Breeches | Size Color 


nd Catalog of Garments in Actual Colors. 











WATERPROOF your 
HUNTING BOOTS 


A few drops of Esso Handy Oil and you'll plough 
through the marshes dry. Carry a can in your 
pack—the leak-proof cap keeps it out of the chow. 
Ic earns its keep on every carry—cleans, protects, 
and the handy long spout puts the oil right 
where you want it. On sale at dealers every- 
where. Esso, Inc., 26 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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hunting season. 


ENTER 


|T 
OFFICIAL 
NATIONAL | 
CHAMPIONSHIP | 
COMPETITION | 
FOR — 
BIG-CAME HUNTERS 


Internationally the most important event of every 
Wider in scope than ever. 
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ERE, brother hunter, is a proven 
H LEATHER Hunting Coat that is 
absolutely waterproof, soft and 
pliable, comfortable, light weight, tough 
and durable. Made of special buffed 
horsehide—six months waterproofing 
process. Dead marsh grass color gives 
““‘broken-in,’’ weather-scarred appearance. 
Will not scuff or tear. Free arm action. 
Large, blood-proof game pocket. Per- 
fect for duck, rabbit or bird hunting. 
Pants, cap and shirt to match. Also 
Irap shooting Coat, Outing Jackets, 
Sheepskin Vests, etc. Three years of 
proven service. Hunters report nothing 
but highest praise. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Attractive prices. Write for free 
catalog showing complete line of Mid- 
Western Sport Clothes for Men and 
Women. 


Manufacturers of quality leather 


goods for over 60 years 





NTING 


GARMENTS 


Leather Shirt and 
Pants or Breeches 


to match 








TAXIDERMY 


572 Lyell Avenue 





HEAD MOUNTING 
FUR DRESSERS 
3 | Furs Repaired or Remodeled 
Send for Catalog 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO. 






Rochester, N. Y. 








Open 





WHY MISS? 


Wilbur Gun Sights 


to a wider range of trophies—unmounted, or ; r 
mounted anywhere in the U. S.. Alaska, Canada Improve Your Shooting 
or Mexico. First, second, third and fourth - Make a poor marksman good—a 
prizes. good one better. For quail—grouse 
OVER $1000 IN CASH —woodcock—ducks or trapshooting and Skeet. Clamps 
on breech of any double gun Specify gauge Sent post 
AWARDS paid with booklet “Wing shooting made easy’’ for $2.50 
FOR: ALASKAN MOOSE ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO. 


CANADIAN MOOSE 


ELK, CARIBOU 
BEAR: 
SHEEP: 


Alaskan Brown, 
Stone, Dall, Bighorn 


Madison Ave. & 45 St. 


Black, Grizzly 


New York City, N. Y. 





MULE DEER 
WHITE-TAIL DEER 
MOUNTAIN GOAT 
Free mounting by Dr. James L. Clark of 
prize-winning trophies entered unmounted. 
All entries will be judged by this notable Jury 
of big-game authorities: MC.- 
GUIRE. Editor Outdoor Life; CAPT. PAUL A. 
CURTIS, Arms & Ammunition Editor Field & 
Stream; DR. JAMES L. CLARK, Vice-Direc- 
tor in Charge of Preparation and Exhibition, 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York. Full information and entry blanks may be 





secured direct from the sponsors. 


The JAMES L. CLARK 
STUDIOS Inc. 
705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York 








demand! Write for Mushroom Book free. 





Make Money at Home / 
Experience unnecessary, we telly ig 


ou how. 


American Mushroom industries, Ltd. 
156 Woolnough Bid Toronto. Ont. 














dwellers. Poultry Tribune, America’s 

leading poultry magazine, tells all 

GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE about this interesting business. It 
“The best all-around boot in the world” explains all the newest systems of 
Manufactured Since 1850 poultry raising. 25 cents a year, five 


Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. 


A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept. 15 St. Paul, Minnesota 









BIG3 FT.TELESCOPE 


Special eye-piece for looking at the 
BMisreseope. Guaranteed 


BENNER & COMPANY T-14, Trenton, N. J. 


used asa 


16c extra. 


FiveSections, Brass Bound. Power- 


8-X Lenses. 
Sun, included FREE 
Big value. 


10-Mile range 
Can be 
Postpaid $1.85. 


RAISE POULTRY 





Address 





Fascinating 
pleasure and profit to city or country 


years for $1.00. 


Poultry Tribune, Dept. 55, Mount Morris, Ill. 


Enclosed find 25c for 1-year subscription. 
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ters, high up in the mountains ab: 
Kalispell, Montana. Orders were to sh 
nothing except wolves. The deer, elk a: 
bears knew all about those orders. E! 
were in numbers, and did not herd. T! 
bulls lay in the open glades and not 
the timber. If approached they got 


their feet reluctantly, trotting off to « 
side and standing, incurious as to wl 
was going on. Presently the elk, dee: 


and bear learned that good things to « 
were being thrown out of the cabin. 7 
elk and deer came after salt; the bear 
after table scraps. Lights out, they car 
about the house—if bears, the deer stay« 
if elk and deer, then a cow el 
would chase the deer off her « 
could lick undisturbed. When the no 
1 the scrapping became so great tl 
he couldn't sleep, the boy got out witl 
flashlight and maybe fired a pistol int 


away; 


so 


and 


r, whereat there would be a great snort- 
ig and whistling, but his visitors wo 
all be back again in an hour. They we 


than Texas cattle, and unde 


man or dog. The dog h: 


lar tamer 


fe ar of 


be kept in the house since an old bla 
bear with cubs was dangerous to any d 
nd so was a cow elk with a « ilf. 

In contrast to this indifference to n 
when in their summer homes, once t 
season is on or when in migration the 
elk become as wary as white-tailed dee 
They travel mostly at night, lying up 
the dav in the dense thickets of the t 
ber. Guarding their back tracks, the 
is no such thing as trailing through t 
snow right up to an elk. His eyes a 
good, his ears and nose keen. In a bar 
a cow its likely to be on guard; also cow 
will show the least fear, and the wl 


band except the bull may appear in plair 
sight, the latter having sneaked off on 
course of his own. If the band has reall 
been alarmed, as by man scent or by 





shot. and leave on the run, the chance 
of getting a shot by following them 
poor as an elk can travel farther in 
hour than a man can in elk country in 
whole day, and he may never check h 


trot for an hour or more. If he has mere 
ly been disturbed without detecting the 
source of danger, then trots off, if you 
happen to know the elk trail it some- 
times pays to attempt heading him off, 
on the dead run, with a chance of getting 
in front of him and getting a shot. 
When elk hunting, progress should 
made very slowly. Mostly it is a matter 
of good eyes, reinforced by glasses, keep- 
ing in mind that a man sees more clear] 
when not moving himself. In many in- 
stances the bull knows where you are be- 
fore you know where he is, and he has 
excellent judgment about when it is best 
to break, and when it is wise to remain 
under cover until the danger passes. 


} 


De 


T DEMANDS good shooting and good 

judgment to stop an elk running throug! 
the brush away from you. The chances 
are you hit him in a ham or gut-shot hin 
—neither will stop him, and it is neces- 
sary to hit his spine if he is to be dropped 
The chances are the shot will be at short 
range, from fifty to 100 yards. Dave Mes- 
senger says that while he killed one elk 
at 1000 yards with a .30-06 rifle, the ma- 
jority of them were killed under 10¢ 
Don’t shoot at the bulk of the beast, but 


pick a spot if you can. The shooting 
might be considered easy, except for the 
conditions. Take a bull elk running, the 


beast winding among the trees as he see 

an opening, snow falling off the bushes 
and kicked up by the heels of the big 
animal, all a confused blur of snow an 
beast, very much like a mule team run- 
ning away in a dusty road with a wagon, 
and hitting that elk in any particular spot 
may not be easy. 

















Now we will take up the rifle. Keith 
iys: “I agree with you perfectly on kill- 
¢ power. Too many writers have killed 
ist one head of big game, and that being 
n ipl lished, holler their heads off about 

he rifle, be it .256 Newton, .270 Winches- 
er or .30-06. Nearly everyone wanis the 
llet that blows up inside. I have 
lled fifty-five head of big game, and 
ve watched the killing of over 200 
id, besides the cripples I have trailed 
ip and finished for dudes. I'd rather have 
bullet go clean through and leave a 
sod trail, even though some of the en- 
ergy was not spent on the game. This 
is no reliable indication of power 
inyhow. Often you shoot downhill at an 
elk, and the ball almost never goes 
if it is a high velocity rifle. That 
ften means no blood trail, while the 
unded animal gets his tracks mixed up 
ith those of others, making it almost 
mpossible to tell which track to follow, 
and it may be snowing so the tracks 
juickly fill. I want a long and heavy 
bullet, velocity not over 2,400 feet, in cal- 
iber not under .35. I have seen a bull 
elk stand at 200 yards and take a maga- 
rine full of 150-grain bullets without even 
flinching, then run like the devil was af- 
ter him and keep running. The 400 
Whelen, with 350-grain bullet at 2,300 
eet, is the e best big game rifle that I have 
seen, for game larger than deer and sheep. 


' 1 
through 


" WOULD never shoot at an elk beyond 
300 yards, nor at such a distance if it 
were possible to get closer. Under the 
conditions, I'd shoot only from a prone 
or sitting position providing country is 
open enough to get in several shots before 
he gets out of sight. I have always found 
elk harder to get a shot at than mule 
deer, for they always appeared much 
more intelligent. In the Flathead coun- 
try of Montana and in these Idaho moun 
tains it is seldom one is seen over 200 
ards and generally not over 100. In the 
park country of Montana or Colorado 
though, shots might be taken at long 
range, but I’d pass ’em up, unless armed 
with a .300 Magnum, heavy barrel and 
cope I once saw a man shoot an old 
bull about twenty times, at 200 yards, be- 
fore he got him down, the bull having a 
front and rear leg broken so that he 
couldn’t run. 

“Will a bull elk fight? Well, you only 
ave to be in one scrap to know about 
that. A chap once knocked a big bull 
down, set his gun against a tree, and 
went up to dress his game, when the bull 
sprang to his feet and charged. A big 
pine had fallen, leaving an opening under 
it. The man beat the elk to it, and dodged 
from one side to the other as the elk 
jumped over the log trying to get to him. 
They kept this up for an hour until the 
nan’s clothes were in ribbons, and he 
was ready to give up, when the elk bled 
to death and died. That man left for 
camp, not even taking time to get his rifle 
or could he be induced to go back for 
that gun. His friends back-tracked him, 
got the rifle and brought it in. 

“IT have had three bulls turn on me with 
a vengeance. One I went up to when 
his head was buried under the snow, shot 
1 
hi 


1 


in the neck with a Springfield. I lifted 

s head, whereupon he jumped up, caught 
me on his brow points and threw me 
thirty feet downhill. He must have been 
dazed by the shot, for he went to jump- 
ing up and down stiff-legged, like a deer 
killing a snake, on the spot where he had 
lain, no doubt thinking I was under the 
snow. Couldn't get to the rifle, but had 
my six-gun, a .38-40. He heard me cock 
it, and turned to look at me as I shot. 
[he soft-point ball centered his forehead, 
Then he 


but didn’t even dent the skull. 
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came for me like a flash. The next shot, 
a heavy black powder hand load, pene- 
trated the skull but too low, and he fell, 
sliding up against me, head again buried 
in the snow. He was not dead _ then, 
though I thought he was. I recovered my 
rifle, loaded the six-gun, and tried to 
work some feeling back into my left arm. 
Then, fool-like, I walked up behind him 
and kicked him. Up he came again and 
knocked me down and the rifle out of 
my hands by kicking me. Though I was 
down in the snow flat on my back, I man- 
aged to put the first bullet from the re- 
volver into his left horn, followed by two, 
one on either side of his tail, while the 
fourth shot broke his back. Even then 
he tried to drag himself to me on his 
front legs, but I waited until he was 
nearly on me and broke his neck with 
the fifth shot. That bull had been hit in 
the neck, broadside at seventy yards, with 
a 220-grain bullet, and it had failed to 
either penetrate or break his neck. I have 
never shot a bull in the neck since, ex- 
cept at close range, as a finishing shot.” 


HE .35 and .405 Winchester are good 

elk rifles, especially adapted to the work 
because of the rapidity with which lever 
action rifles can be fired. The .35 and 
400 Whelen are undoubtedly excellent 
rifles. The .300 Magnum with 220-grain 
bullet is effective, but shots must be well 
placed. I'd personally prefer the Holland 
and Holland .375 cartridge, with 350-grain 
bullet, for elk, moose and grizzly bear. 
The energy of such a rifle is better than 
4,000 foot-pounds, while the velocity is 
such as to insure penetration wherever 
the bullet may land. Mr. Messenger did 
a lot of elk shooting with a .45-90 Win- 
chester, a noted big game rifle in its day. 

Mr. Messenger says that the elk is the 
most beautiful big game animal that ever 
lived, but that he would never shoot an- 
other elk unless lost in the mountains and 
starving. Maybe more of us ought to 
take that view, and treat our few remain- 
ing elk with the greatest forbearance. 
Certainly he is the noblest deer that re- 
mains on earth today. May his numbers 
never grow less 


White-Tails of Spectacle Lake 
(Continued from page 17) 


sight in the spruces, and it was nearly 
fifteen minutes later when I found him 
flattened out on his chest in the heart of a 
dense thicket 

The vitality of the white-tail is simply 
amazing. Jimmy Lynch cut nearly two 
inches out of the spine of a big deer last 
fall, and the animal traveled nearly sixty 
feet after that fatal wound was received— 
a seemingly impossible feat. When Jimmy 
told V. E. about it that night, the old trap- 
per merely grinned. 

“Why sure! That’s nothing!” he declared. 
“T shot a Die doe a few days ago, and the 
bullet hit her in the neck and cut her head 
clean off. She ran four hundred 
and would be goin’ now if she hadn’t run 
into a stump that stopped her,” he declared 
solemnly. 

On the morning of the last day in camp, 
Dr. Proust managed to retrieve his fallen 
reputation by bagging the largest deer the 
party got, making a beautiful shot across a 
big burn and killing his buck instantly 
with a shoulder shot. 

And our game pole was the t target for 
four different cameras, some of the pictures 
being reproduced herewith. This season 
was a banner one for both deer and grouse 
in the Pine Tree State. There were no 
beechnuts, a fact which probably prevented 
our crowd from bagging a bear or two. 
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Wear a genuine 
Brown’s Seach Jacket in 
cold weather. Its rugged knit-in 
wool ficece construction always 
keeps you warm and dry—protects you 
from quick changes of temperature and 
the colds and discomfort which often 
result from being outdoors in the early 
morning or late evening. Brown’s 
patented weave can’t ravel— 
won't ‘‘bind’’ the arms. With a 
Brown’s you get double your 
money’s worth in wear and 
comfort. Avoid imitations. In- 
sist on secing the name 
“Brown’s Beach Jacket’’ on 
collar label and on snap fast- 
eners. If your dealer doesn’t 
carry Brown’s, mail the cou- 
pon below. 


Four Styles in Vests 
and Coats. 
Sizes 34 to 50.9 



























MADE ONLY BY 
BROWN’ ACH JACKETCO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 













BROWN’S BEACH JACKET CO. 
Dept.L-11, Worcester, Mass. 
© Please send your free booklet of styles. I am 
interested in Jackets as checked below:— 
© Coat with collar 0 Vest with V neck 
C) Coat without collar (1 Vest with square neck 
My size is......(sizes 34 to 50). My dealer’s name is 
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Cold, wet feet never _— a bul- 
let go straight to its mark. Uncom- 
fortable feet never brought ‘a hunter 
home happy. If you want to get the 
most pleasure out of your trips—give 
your feet the protection they 

deserve. Wear Rus- 
sell’s. You can’t find 
a better friend for 
your feet—light, flexi- 
ble, water-tight, and 
durable—plus the faith- 
ful comfort that only a 
genuine moccasin boot 
can give. You’re stamp- 
ing yourself a true sports- 
man when you wear Rus- 
sell’s. Because they’re the 
finest boots money can buy 
—yet cheapest in the long 
run. Can be resoled many 
times. Write today for free 
catalog showing complete line 
of Boots, Pacs, Slippers, Golf 
Oxfords, etc. 

W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CoO. 
928 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wis. 





Note waterproof feature 
ef the double vamp con- 
struction. All seams 
toghtly sealed. Hand sew- 
ed from choicest leathers. 










RUSSELL'S TRUE MOCCAS/N CONSTRUC 
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New Holster Designs 
By Jack Climenson 


or no change in their design. All of 

the have simply been leather pouches 1 
ich the gun could be carried. Some ot 
hese have been cut n in various ways 
facilitate a quick draw and until re- 
ently the spring clip type of shoulder 
Ister has been the mportant im- 


provement 


But now Berns and Martin, both mem- 
bers ot the Navy Rifle Team and not un- 
known to the shooting fraternity, have per- 





fected the Berns-Martin speed holster and 
the Berns-Martin range holster The 

rmer is a tront-opening holster, some- 
t radically new 1 ter desi vhile 
the latter 1s an improvement on the open- 
top belt holster for automat pistols. 

lhe range holster, \ h 1s made tor 
the Colt .45 Service pist l, the 38 Super 


Colt and the Colt 2 Ace, is di 


rom other holsters in the special construc- 
tion that prevents contact of the sights 
th the holster front. Two strips of 
leather of the correct ipe and thickness 
re sewed one to each side of the holste 
ront thus forming a trackway against 
h the slide of the gun bears The 

ehts lie in the groove between these two 


becoming 
icking rubbed 


which protects from 
orn shiny or having the bl: 
ff and from ged in adjust- 
he idea is so simple it is a wonder 
ome shooter didn’t think of it before, but 
now that rget punchers 


becoming chat 


some one has a ta 











ld do well to make use of it in their 
i Ister 
The idea, however, has many more pos- 
bilities. Every peace officer, defensive 
hooter or quick draw artist has long since 
become reconciled to the fact that he must 
be satisfied with the low circular type fixed 
hts or with no sights at all upon the gun 
which he uses for defense purposes. Every 
ter knows how even these sights will 
n time become wor shir from 
‘ tant bbing aga t the olster front 
( pecial it a ma does 1 ] practice at 
the quick draw lf t ippens be 
equipped with target sights the sharp front 
rht edge will s« ‘ ff a shaving of 
leather from the holster front every time 
the gun is drawn, in time wearing through 
the holster. Also, sights of any kind on a 
which is used for the quick draw in- 
variably drag in the holster, considerably 
lowing down the drawing speed. 


adding the leather “track” to the 
front all this can be eliminated. 


heen 
ble to holsters 


The idea is equally as adaptable 
I automatics. 


revolvers as to those for 
however, a man can now fit 


Best of all, 
lraw gun with target sights with- 


his quick-« 


tor 





out in any way hurt its features as a 
speed weapon and at the same time making 
of it a target or game fi It looks 
like the idea has taken us another step in 
the direction of an al hand-gun 
outfit 

While the above is the height of perfec- 


“VER since holsters have been used to 
4 carry hand-guns there has been little 





Samples 


waistband on 
pA 
5, 


conducted hy 


of Berns-Martin 
l and 2, open-top holsters for wear inside 


handicraft 


side of 
holster 4, 
holster for 


drawing hand 
knife holster 
automatic pistols 


speed 
range 


Berns- Martin Speed holster 


/-> Rifle and Pistol 
Col. Townsend Whelen 


P 





— 
| 


tor those who pr 


hi Ist r for the 










cross draw 


tin in their speed holster 
what I unqualifiedly believe 
est yt. in existence f 
butt or thigh draw with the 
it 1s variously called. t 
tional Matches this 
trated to Major Hat ( 
other hand-gun autl t 
highest praise. It is int 
that “Fitz” said to Bert 
You have the fastest Ist 
ou may quote me as say 
ire no strings to that state 
\s illustrated, the spec 


tire open in the front 
his is something radically 
design and has mar I 
It is worn on the hip 


ind even with a big ¢ 
us under a coat. TI 


fhicers will appreciate 
leave their coats 
+} 


er, something wl 
the 

he gun showing. The 
guard makes it 

pulled out 
happened to more tl 
disastrous results. , 
needed to hold it dow 
leather is 
which the back port 
hich grips the cylinder 
spring 1s much like that 


1 


1 
r1€ with cross 


to be 


fitted under t 


ter and with the snug I 
fitted to the gun muzzle 
tight. For an officer’s 
tant as he may be thr« 
na scrimmage or lose 
running. Nearly all t 

Isters will j allow the 
der such circumstances 

; 
| CAN see many other 
holster for defense 
1 gun from it from 

uld be extremely aw 
to draw from with a re 

Ister—while sitt1 ( 

r instance. Als t 
faster for a long gun tha 
\ man does not have t 
n the gun in drawing 
rawing trom a_ shoulder 
this is not necessary either 

ss-draw or hip holster 

| 


must be 
ore it can be 


All that is 


1 


tter the gun 
holster bet 
the target. 
gun through the open 


ead toward the target, 


Berns-Martin speed holster 


snaps the gun up into line 


tirely protected yet i 


+ 


when 
can 


ter in any 


nent tl 
or ina 


1an 


drawer. 





to the front of a seat in a « 
i column for instant 

can see many more possibilit 
This holster has several 
target shooters will like \ 


needed and a storek 
fasten the holster jus 
position, a much 
having the gun 


Also, it ¢ 























smoke black his sights at home and wear 
the holstered gun to the target range (and 
on it) without the blacking being rubbed 
off. The sights do not come into contact 
with the holster at all and will never be- 
other advantage for the target or game 
hot is that the longest barreled gun can 
now be carried and drawn as readily and 
quickly as the shortest of sawed-off guns. 
[his will be appreciated by the man who 
takes his target gun to the game fields as 
well as the officer who “runs” to long bar- 
eled revolvers. 

\ll the holsters now made are fitted with 
the safety strap as illustrated. A generous 
extension of leather is left beyond the snap 
so that it can be unsnapped very quickly 
with a sharp forward stroke of the hand. 
When unsnapped it in no way interferes 
with making a quick draw as it does not 
ome into contact with the hand and the 


-ome shiny or changed in adjustment. An- | 





leaving the holster merely pushes | 


it out of the way. 


Notes on the New Target 


Game 
By Townsend Whelen 


es our enthusiastic crowd who | 
s 


ire playing the new game persistent- 
ly, a few have become very skilled at 
it, averaging about four kills out of five 


shots in the round, and only occasionally 
dropping to three kills. Several five-shot 
possibles have been made. The _ highest 


score so far for the three rounds of five 
shots each has been thirteen. 

\ letter has been received from a shoot- 
er asking if pistols can be used in this 
game. Bless your soul—yes. Every day 
a lot of our shooters try it with .22 cali- 
ber pistols and revolvers. It makes a very 
sporty and difficult course for the hand 
gun. I would suggest that all targets be 
set at half distance for pistol shooting, 
and even then it will be hard, and the 
most practical kind of hand-gun shooting. 

The kind of pistol that will do best 
at this shooting is the kind that does best 





at all kinds of shooting, namely one of the | 


better grade arms with clean-cut adjust 
able sights and light, hand adjusted trig- 
ger pull, similar to the Colt Woodsman 
pistol, the Colt Officers’ Model revolver, 
the Smith & Wesson k-.22 revolver, and the 
Harrington & Richardson Single Action 
Sportsman revolver. Which reminds me 
that Captain Askins’ son, Charlie, Jr., who 
has trained himself into one of the very 
best revolver shots in the world, has writ- 
ten us the finest article ever on revolvers 
and revolver shooting. He tells the whole 
truth without mincing words—tells you 
10ow you can, and how you cannot, become 
1 fine shot. It will be published in Outpoor 
LireE—watch for it. 


THER shooters have asked us if it 
is necessary to play this target game 
(hope we will have the new name soon) 
exactly as laid down. Not by any means. 
It is probable that the N. R. A. will soon 


come out with plans for a nation-wide com- | 


petition in the game in which the firing 
must be as laid down, just like skeet. But 
variety is the spice of life, and there is no 
reason why a club should not get up any 
variation they desire in the course fired. 


Lots of ways of firing can be thought out, | 


and will prove fine sport, and most prac- 
tical training as well. For example, al- 
low more than one shot at each target 
and divide the score by the total number 
of shots. Then if a man gets a target on 
the second shot instead of the first he 
gets a score of % for it. Or provide that 
if a target be struck that that target will 
he at once pulled up again for three sec- 





| 
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“YOUNG MAN,” I says, 
“HERE’S WHY 
YOU MISS ’EM” 





as OU KNOW, Hank, as well as I do, why 75% of the misses 
b ee made. Well, sir, last year this young feller had some 
great chances, but he miss ’em and miss em. Then he asks me, 
‘Pop,’ he says, ‘what do I do wrong?’ 

***Son,’ I tells him, ‘You’re a doing one of two things—I’m not 
sure which; maybe both. You’re either shooting at ’em—or else 
you’re stopping your gun. You might be doing both. I can’t tell 
you, but the way to find out is to shoot Skeet. Skeet shooting 
tells you in no time at all what you’re doing wrong. You can 
miss targets instead of duck—until you correct what’s wrong. 

“Well, sir, this year we went out again. You’d never know it 
was the same feller. Wham... wham... how he killed ’em! He 
thanked me and thanked me. You’d think I gave him a million 
dollars by telling him about Skeet.” 


am a ae 
Somewhere near you there’s a Skeet Club (we'll tell you where). Try this 
wonderful new sport that gives shooting fun all year round. Full information 
in the new Skeet Handbook, with complete illustrations. Free if you address 


OU PONS 
E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 


Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON . DELAWARE 
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Clean hit / 
> 
‘Long Range! : 


athe y 





tude of shoot- 
{ in sight is the finest 
available for any range. The 





rear aperture close to the eye 


lines up front sight and target 


automatically. They're pre- 
cision made, yet rugged. 
* Insure the SUCCESS of yvour 
hunting trip whether a day or 
A a week. Get the correct pair 
of Lyman front and rear sights 
&e, for your gun. 
Lyman experts will be glad 
to advise. Write us make 
# model and caliber of your gun. 
There's a Lyman sight designed 


for practically every make and 
model of gun 

New Lyman Sight Catalog No. 21. 
64 Pages. Just out. Sent for 10c. 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
Middlefield, Conn. 


THE 


85 West Street, 





7 apa... | 


ber rifles vary the 
| 








Settee HAPSHOTS 


r new pictures They'll 
poe wane your 

d how others 
How. to. Make ‘Money. ‘with Your 
a Soares you by mail how 


Megasis nes. Ne voenene i pdve 





a. 
the kind 1 
i and how and where to s 


lo it 
7e “ ‘Mall card 

FREE BOOK quveneea, PHOTOGRAPHERS, 

Dept. 1911,10 West 33 St., N.Y. 





You will get 
Deer or Ducks 


With a Clean Gun 


planning your 
trip, whether 
for big game or small 
game, get your rifle or 
shotgun in spotless and 
accurate condition by 


While 
hunting 


using 
HOPPE’S No. 9 
This famous Nitro 


Powder Solvent easily 
and quickly removes 
every trace of leading, 
metal fouling and pow- 
der residue from gun 
bores and keeps them 
rust-proof. In 2 oz. Bot- 
tles at all dealers, or 
send 10c¢ for trial bottle 









intend spend- 
time on your 
hunting trip, take along 
HOPPE’S CLEANING 
PACK, Contains every- 
thing necessary to keep 
gun clean, includ- 
ing 2 oz. bottle of 
Hoppe’s No. 9; 3 oz. 
ean of Hoppe’s Lu- 
bricating Oil, the Oil 
that won’t gum and 
that is best for all moving parts of guns and 


If you 


ing some 


fishing reels: large tube of Hoppe’s Gun 
Grease for emergency cleaning: Gun Clean- 
ing Patches and Gun Cleaning Guide. 


At all dealers or direct, One Dollar 


We will gladly send you, free, our new 
circular instructions on cleaning rifles and 
shotguns. Write for copies. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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onds, and score a second hit two points i! 
stead of one. 

We find that it is an excellent 
set up an extra target over at one 
for the shooters to practice on while wait- 
ing their turn at the firing point. The 
shooter pulls the target into position him- 
self, and keeps the five seconds’ time limi 
in his head. He gets fine 
shooting and timing, and it is 
strange to him when he steps up to the 
regular game. 

We also find it desirable to have a series 
of the regular 50-yard small bore targets 
set up for the shooters to sight in their 
rifles on. It is astonishing 4 


side 


how .22 cali 
location of their center 


ow”) 


idea to 


practice at snap 
not all so 





of impact from day to day 


in perfectly one day may center 
an inch or more high, low, right, or I 
on the next day with identical sight ad- 
tment. 
‘Tih deer season will be with us when 
this appears in print. I predict that th 
ne on have been shooting this new gar 


will have no trouble whatever in hitti 
their buck when opportunity presents it- 
self. Hitting a deer at 35 to 100 var 
is easy money compared with knockii 


down the little gopher and crow targets 


A Paper Puncher Goes Modern 


By a Converted Dewarian 


ROM the standpoint of an inveterate 

belly shooter, I have been interested 

the articles appearing in the “American 
Rifleman” by 
by Harry McGuire, particularly in the $500 
offer for a name for this new sport with 
the N. R. A. X-Ring Field Targets and 
prior to last Sunday, I felt that 500 jingling 
in my jeans with the name snap (eas: 
shooting but I have found since I am all 
wet and here’s how. A short time ago | 


received an invitation from the genial 
John Matzka, the Champaign (Ill.) Ur- 
bana Rifle Club prexy who, with his or 


ganization, is responsible for many of the 
popular shoots held in this section. 

Accordingly on September 10, the day 
of the event, I loaded into my “gilopi” m) 
12-pound Model 52 with its Parker-Hale 
rear with glass to make bad eyes good 
(and it’s a real belly gun); also my little 
57 with 234 Hensoldt and camera; the 
Model 57 to be used on docile and peace- 
able squirrels located in a strip of timber 
nearby. 

Champaign is endowed with a wonderful 
range, a bowl set down in the middle of a 
timber tract, giving natural backstops and 
plenty of picnic grounds. The range is 
equipped with all the latest gadgets. When 
I arrived within hearing distance it sounded 
like a sham battle. There stood a line of 
about 20 shooters pumping the lead into 
the new game targets. asked Matzka if 
this was a match they were shooting and 
he informed me very emphatically that they 
were just playing and he had been unable 
to get them settled down so the program 


could start. I stood and watched those 
little animals jump up out of the weeds 
and again thought how appropriate my 


Lister and in Outpoor LIFE 


at 20 to 50 yards in five seconds per st! 
That is the beauty of this new game. Be- 
sides the fun, it teaches real, practi 
shooting as nothing else will. 

ne of snap (easy) shooting would 
Certainly looks easy with target areas « 
hree to four times that of the black 
tandard paper targets of equal ranges 

I unlimberse 


My turn finally came so 


1 


d 12-pounder and called irget 
jumped the 50-yard squirrel—bang, he 
still there before I got over my surpri 
the miss—up jumped a crow—smack dé 
he went. I felt better. Up came anotl 
crow, lost; then the 30-yard gopher—ag 
lost. The only one left was the 20 
gopher which I felt sure of as he has 30 
times the area of the 50-foot 10-ring. 1 
he came, bang—no assuring smack fol 
lowed and there he stood with a sort « 
disgusted look daring me to do it agan 
[hat one sure is a fooler—gets all of the 
Just a case of too much cor fiden e 


| RETIRED with one credit to my first 
order of firing. However, I increased it 
to a total of 6x15. You say “rotten.” §S 

I but wait until you try it. After watecl 
ing others, I found the lighter rifles wer 


getting the better results. I happened t 
think of the Model 57, Hensoldt equippe: 
so put it to work and increased my scor: 
to 10 out of 15. I am now confident th 


12-pounder is out in this game and _ th 
lighter, quick-sighting rifle is the better 
Captain Connard of Decatur, a season 
390-class, Camp Perry veteran called n 
attention to the fact that he had just re 
turned from the West where he had bee 
practicing on dogs and even with that 
required ten practice shots for him to cor 
nect with the 50-yard squirrel, but he later 
rolled up a nice score, which unfortunate] 
I failed to get a record of. Pusey, another 
Decatur 390-class paper puncher of many 





Matzka and Hunt (on firing line) shooting a protection match at Champaign 











irst 
d 1f 


ch 
ere 


ore 


Gerdes, runner-up at Champaign with 
5 


I2x1 


summers’ experience started in with his 
Parker-Hale rear with glass-eye correc- 
tions set in his regular Dewar position. He 
told me later he could not even find them 
before they disappeared. He finally opened 
ip to the largest aperture and began get- 

results, winding up with a 10x15. I 
think some jeweler is going to get a job 
reaming out that sight as he vows to be on 
deck next time primed for a “possible” 
maybe. I would have liked to participate 
late before they could get the boys off of 
the regular firing, but the one or two 
matches that I witnessed surely created a 
lot of fun and gave the gallery quite a 
kick. Many were the suggestions given 
when both men fired and the target was 
still there. Matzka wound up with a 13x15 
which was high for the day with Gerdes of 
’eoria a close runner up with a 12x15 
score. 


( * AYTON HUNT, club officer in 
charge of targets says, “Oh, boy, what 
a relief—no holes to gauge—no arguments 
to settle—it either is or isn’t—no guess 
work; besides, just think, no target ex- 
5 pense.” I looked into the money box, 

which looked very prosperous, and asked 
Matzka “how much?” He just winked and 
gave me a knowing smile. 

\ $.25 entry fee was charged with a 
$.05 re-entry which seemed to work out 
very nicely, and from my observation about 
three shoots would pay for the entire tar- 
get equipment. From the interest created 
in the gallery, the enthusiasm of the shoot- 
ers themselves with the ease of operation 
and the elimination of target expense, this 

rm of shooting should become one of the 
greatest rejuvenators yet 


ones. Get me right, I'll never give up my 
4 paper punching, which will always be pop- 
ular with me, but count me in on every 
opportunity to shoot this new program. 


: \fter the shoot was over, I was curious 
to get a close-up of the targets which 
' worked perfectly all day. I was somewhat 


surprised at the simplicity and the sturdy 
construction which showed no ill effects 














the protection matches but it was too | 


devised for | 
Stimulating old clubs and creating new | 


f >) “ . 
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NOT going to swing and come closes 


“They sure do 
make good days 
out of bad ones” 






"You certainly picked the right shells” 


NEW 


Leader Super Speed 
Repeater Super Speed 
Long Range Shot Shells 


10, 12, 16, 20 and 410 gauge 


FTER years of gunning, it is fine to get a new interest in hunting—new 
Aiseare thrills and satisfaction—through simply changing to new 
shells. But your interest in the NEw Winchester Super Speed long range 
shells goes deeper still. When conditions are all against you—when ordi- 
narily you would go home with plenty of alibis but little else—Winchester 
Super Speeds can make it a good day. 

Burned out pass ducks that think they’ re "way out of reach. Sky-scraping 
big-flight cold-weather birds hunting feed grounds that look a lot healthier. 
Long-range Canadas, snow geese, laughers, black brant. How you do 
whang into them! 

Buy Winchester Leader or Repeater Super Speeds for ALL long range 
shooting—at pheasants, prairie chickens, turkeys, Northern (white) hares, 
foxes, deer (buckshot or single ball). For average use, buy the standard 
Winchester Leader, Repeater or Ranger Shells. 

Insist on—and GET—Winchesters. New Shot Shell folder gives impor- 
tant information, lists all popular loads. Your copy FREE. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN Department 10-C CONN., U. S. A. 


Winchester Shotguns Are World Famous for Supreme Leadership. New Catalog Free. 










WINCHESTER MODEL 21 
Greatest value in a double- 
barrel. Widest latitude in specifications ; 


also custom built. 12, 16, 20 gauges. 





WINCHESTER MODEL 42 
NEW world-beating six-shot 
_-410-bore repeater. Shoots the NEW 

3-inch Winchester Super Speed Shells. 
















WINCHESTER MODEL 12 
Popular for wildfowl, upland, trap and 
skeet shooting. Famous all-round repeater. 
12, 16, 20 gauges. ft 


WINCHESTER Setne 


JRADE MARK, 





WINCHESTER MODEL 97 
America’s favorite farm gun, Six-shot re- 
er, for all game, all marauders. 12, 16 gauges. 


eat 
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Easiest-Surest Wa 


, Marble’s Nitro-Solvent gives perfect protection to all rifles, shotguns 
| and revolvers. Only Marble's cleans and oils in one operation, 
_ 


2 Outpoor LIFE e. NOVEMBER, 1933 
| after the 2,000 or more shots fired at them. 
to Didn't look like they would ever wear out 
or cause trouble. While the attendance 

was rather small, probably due to the ex- 
cessive heat, it was a representative group 
of Dewar hounds, plinkers and Army men 





—It dissolves all harmful residue 


—It prevents and removes rust and corrosion 1 

—It lubricates thoroughly from several clubs. The consensus of 

—Itis always ready for instant use opinion was that the name th “ pulls down 
the 500-buck prize is destined to becon 


even more famous than “Tord Dewar” 
himself. 


MARBLES wre, 


—is especially valuable for new or highly prized guns. It insures 


complete protection. Anti-Rust Wick 
Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick keeps out mois- 
No.244—3 oz.can 30c «ture and prevents rustduring the long months 
No.544—6 oz can 600 ~when your gun is notin use. cast eep the 
Postage l0cextra = wick saturated with Marble’s Nitro-Solvent 
and your gun will be kept always bright and 

clean and ready forinstant use. 


NEW GAME-TARGET 
SCORES 


eae Rifle Club (C Sampeign, Ill.), Sept. 10 












> —— MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 4!! Marble Products are for sale (Filtoon Tavacts Ta Eek Peset! 
by leading Hardware and Sport-| fa ? 

S71 Delta Avenue ing 8 Dealers. Write for Ist nd 

U Complete Catalog. E. Lane, Peoria , - 















FOR EVERY HOUR IN THE OPEN W = rece Decatur 6 
~ | M. WwW. Wats« yn, Pe ria 7 6 
For all rifles and shotguns, 60c each, “ P. Davies, Peoria... 4 10 
e Otto, Peoria 4 
= . Weins, Peoria 


IB” MARLIN MODEL 39 LEVER ACTION |! sents i 


22 REPEATER—FOR | [2727 F._ Davison, Peo: 


HIGH SPEED LOADS \; ‘7% 





















: . L ; - vidson, Peo 7 
A takedown gun with all working parts easily removed for cleaning without , - eee : 
use of any tools 24” octagon barrel; a full magazine holding more car W. A. Hale, Peoria ‘ 10 
tridge : any other .22. Your pleasure and success in shooting depend directly upon | ‘*** nB Coxson, Peoria 5 
selecting the right . 1 gun that will stand by you. BARGAIN PRICE $18.95. w. < Pusey, Decatur ( 10 
HUDSON SPORTING G ooDs CO.(Wrilefor No.75 Folder) L-52 WarrenSt., New York + yy hg nl , 
—_— —____— —-_ —— - - R. B. Lane, Decatur.... 5 9 
L. H. Hoover, Decatur 4 
Tohn Matzka, Champaig: 1 
Keith Wilson, Urbana 6 7 
Virgil Hensen, Murdock 8 10 
C. L. Hogan, Champaier 7 7 
R Fe rguson, Cham i n 6 6 
“2 - Clayton S. Hunt, Urh t 6 4 
AL TOMATIC "49-5 [. Hevener, Foosland ¢ 
pt rs anil aie P. Cailey, Onarga 7 
SHOTGI NS Martin, Onarga 5 
This is an unprecedented sporting arms value. Squireen Club (Mt. Morris, Ill.), Aug. 27 
The sportsman who buys his Savage Automatic (25 Targets) 
this season will, in the near future, look back T. Franklin 16 McDa 
with great satisfaction upon his purchase. 12 oi 15 C. Tow 
Towns. 14 F. St 


and 16 gauge. All standard barrel lengths; full 
choke, modified choke, cylinder and special Squireen Club (Mt. Morris, Ill.), Sept. 7 
skeet boring. Send for literature. S Taroets) 





SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. 503, Utica, N.Y. t. Franklin 4 F. Mict 
E. Paul .... ) H IcG 
Barnhizer . IX McD 
J}. Towns .. . 17 Household 
Frawert 16 A. Hecker 6 
$4.60 for a single trigger on a new Lefever double, (25 Tar ) 
C. Towns 10 A. } y ) 


5 on a used Nitro Special Lefever. 


Gun Editor E. C. Crossman 
said “it’s a mechanical achievement”, fires right then left. Why Collect Cartridges? 














Send 3 > “s 
stamp for Catalog LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, N.Y. By J. V. K. Wagar 
OULD you spare one of those car 
tridges? I’m making a little c 
, ' lection of various cartridges, and I lack 
BOOKS ON C AMI ING A e RE DU CE D I RICES one of those.” Thus, before the Wat 


Send for free list of the OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Met. Morris, Illinois some of us would address our friends 
when out shooting with them; and thu 


we added, somewhat haphazardly, to our 
iccumulation of different cartridges. Ther 


ae N ee | 
L | was no haste about our collecting, nor ar 
| definite plan, for most of the cartridges 
we read about, or heard about, or saw, 


J 





were still made, and we supposed, sooner 
or later, that we'd get samples of them all. 
Then came the War—and the Armistice 
—and with the end of the War came the 
real end of black powder days. The heavy 
single-shot rifles and the old Sharps, Bal 
lard, and Stevens cartridges, which were 


SCOPE SIGHTS 8X and 1IOX 


TWO NEW scopes appealing to the high class shooter and setting 





a new high standard in design . . . 8 and 10 power scopes with manuf yore: until 1916, were forgotte1 
exclusive non-rotating objective lens . . . adjusted for perfect in the era of industrial modernity which 
focus and parallax elimination by graduated sleeve .. . large r. F r 1 
: ; . - : ; succeede 2 ar. *xpensive cars and 
objective lens diameter . . . extra large field; SX, 14 ft. and 10X, : cceeded cee —— a cars : 
12 ft. at 100 yds. makes holding easier . . . permits spotting improved highways reduces 1 numb¢ 
shots up to 100 yds. in reasonable light conditions . . . altogether 7 , _ | and extent of our out-of-the-way places, 
a finely built instrument with exceptionally brilliant and colorless a en and the fewer and warier game animals 
. . na oc SPC ‘adu- . . 
flat field to extreme edge. Lenses by Bausch & Lomb. Complete ated adjusting hoes on | were no longer secured by ancient rifles 
sent ey piece, '4 min. click mount, lens caps, bases, etc., front end of scope. Outer | and obsolete cartridges. With a lessened 
$60.00. ; e , saeaegy hee thy! ves, : - - 
= rite for free folder. cap locke steove. demand for old cartridges, with the reali- 


j 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn, == tion that new developments in rifles and 


ammunition would make more _ business 














hem. 


" out 
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var” 
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han manufacturing merely 
eeds, and with factories greatly expandec 
the War, our factories stopped making 
eavy single-shot rifles and the older black 
powder cartridges. 
Because I move between town and 
orest once or twice each year, I have 
ught the most compact and least easil) 
isordered means of arranging and mov- 
ing my collection, although the method I 
ave employed certainly does not make an 
npressive display of the cartridges. 
(;lass-covered containers are out of my 
nsideration, and I have placed my col- 
ction into three sturdy, wooden cases, 
each measuring nine inches thick, 19 inches 
ide, and 28 inches high and containing 
in shelves spaced enough to hold the 
largest military rifle cartridge boxes. 
In two of these cases, central-fire la- 
helled cartridges are kept in partitioned 
xes—regular cardboard cartridge boxes 


wr 22-15 and longer cartridges—small 
ooden boxes with cardboard partitions 
shorter cartridges. ‘he first box in 


32-15 Stevens and vari- 
} 


the first case holds 
us special .22 high-speed cartridges; the 
ext box holds .22 Savage and Newton 
gh-power and .236 Navy cartridges, and 

on, box by box, up to .70 caliber in 


the last box in the second case. 





The $500.00 Prize Contest 
The winners in OUTDOOR LIFE’ S con- 


i ct for a name for the new Game-Target 


Rifle Sport will be announced 


In Our Next Issue 


to supply old | 
] 
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Short | 
"4 Barrel 


World famous .22 
OTTh fo lelel aw Niheliitehile 





FEATURES 


New short 4'2-inch 
barrel. Sturdy ramp 

















HE third case contains small, but long, 

wooden boxes into which unlabelled 
entral, cup, pin, rim, and tit fire cartridges 
are placed in labelled envelopes. Here 
Iso are placed marked cartridges which 
can be confused with others; such as the 
30-06 cartridges marked F. A. 25 R., 
some of which are loaded with Hivel 
owder and a 172-grain bullet at 2200 f. s. 
or the international matches, and others, 
milarly marked, are loaded with Du Pont 
|. M. R. powder 1147, to give a velocity 


27/6 f. Ss. 

One at first collects one cartridge of 
each size, but variations soon become de- 
irable One may begin with a .38 S. & 

cartridge of some make or other, but 
before the collection is complete one will 
ve, in the .38 S. & W. size alone, old 
labelled cartridges, labelled Peters, 
RWS., Savage Arms Co. and Savage Arms 
Corp., Robin Hood, U. S., U. S. C. Co., 
U. M. C., Rem-U. M. C., Western (some 
narked W C. Co. and later ones simply 
Western), and Winchester cartridges, with 
jain, lettered, or monogrammed copper, 
rass, or nickeled primers, with or without 
eating cannelures for the bullets. Some 
ive plain lead bullets and others have 
metal-cased, metal-tipped, or copper-coated 
ts of light, standard, or heavy weight. 
n a few of the vari- 


ile 


I car 


suggest here only 
s one can find. 

Some men collect cartridge box labels 
to file away with their cartridges, to more 
ily identify them and to give all the 
ivailable information concerning them. 
Others collect full boxes of cartridges in 
types which interest them most. For such 
reasons one should never destroy all one’s 
old cartridge box labels. They may later 
rove valuable for exchange or for the in- | 
lormation printed upon them. 

Cartridge collecting often begins in a 
moment’s idle interest shown in some un- 
usual cartridge, and frequently ends in a 
highly complicated, absorbing—yes, baffling 


eas 


A TRULY marvelous outdoor pistol—this 
.22 caliber Woodsman ten-shot automatic 
—now made with short 41-inch barrel and 
equipped with new ramp type fixed front 
sight for hardy outdoor use and for quick 





drawing from holster or pocket. Just the gun 
to bang around with—the perfect pistol for 
camping — hiking — touring —small game — 
trap line and farm pests. Strong, sturdy, depend- 
able. Beautifully made, handsomely finished. 
Powerful and remarkably accurate. Compact 
and businesslike. Target tested. Comfortable 
grip, fine balance. Fast, smooth action. Loads 
Long 
Rifle ammunition, regular, high speed and the 
new Hollow Point cartridges. Exclusive Colt 
slide lock, when in place, prevents accidental 
discharge. Colt Woodsman now comes with 
new 414-in. barrel or the standard 6}-in. barrel 
with target sights. 1932 Olympic Champion, 
it is America’s favorite small bore pistol. Ask 
your dealer to show you a Colt Woodsman. 


easily — fires rapidly. Shoots low cost .22 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 







type fixed front sight. 
Ten-shot magazine. 
Fast, smooth, auto- 
matic action. Shoots 
regular or high speed 
ammunition. 


«SPECIFICATIONS» 
Full blued steel. Checked Walnut stocks. 
Grooved trigger. Distance between 
sights, 742 inches. Length overall, 842 
inches. Weight, 26 ounces. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. ! 

Hartford, Connecticut. ; 
' ! 
| Send me complete catalog containing full : 
| details about your Woodsman Model. ‘ 
2 ee en eee ree ee ; 
} 
MM a a Et } 
Sick ndontaebumbeie .  Oeeee 
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HARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT 


Phil B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 731 Marker Street, San Francisc« alifornia 










ARMY KRAG 
30-40 


smong sportsmen who know, fo a 
>» and small game Mase: azine bok 

tion. Working parts guaral f 

catalog of guns. a1 t 


tary goods. Satisfied ® ere r 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1625 N. 10th a ‘Phitadelphia, Pa. 


NEW DEAL ror TRAPPERS 


+ & & 
yey %- Skunk Tracks a= 


Fur prices high. Trapping pays big. 
We outfit you at little cost. Bargains 
in traps and everything you need. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG! 
F.C. TAYLOR FUR COMPANY 
Dept. H St. Louis, Mo. 


MORE MONEY FOR FURS 


eo Manufactured at S 95 
Springfield A favorite 5 


us 





WE 00 OUR PART 


ILE: =» DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that you read this. Write today. E.R. 
PageCo.,2223-KPage Bldg.,Marshall,Mich. 


U. S. AGENCY WEBLEY & SCOTT ARMS Ww 

















NEW CATALOG 
Just Out... . All Latest Prices! 
Stoeger's GREEN COVER Catalog No. 21 
America’s Most Complete Arms Catalog 
Contains over 2000 American & Imported 
Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols, New Models, Gunstocks, 
Scopes, Targets, Ammunition, Parts & Accessories, 
described with new prices. Over 1100 illustrations. This 
remarkable catalog now ready to help every gun owner and 
shooter in the selection of gun equipment and accessories 


ew Send 25c in stamps for 152 page arms catalogws 
A. FF. STOEGER, IN¢ 









507 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) New York, N. Y 


— 
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SDEAL | 


RELOADING TOOLS 


RIFLE, PISTOL, REVOLVER CARTRIDGES, 
AND SHOTSHELLS 


will 
and 


bullet mould 
perfect lead bullets quickly 
Interchangeable blocks, with 
different moulds available $2.50. 
money on ammunition. Write us 
cartridge you wish to reload. 


Send for this 160 page 


The Ideal improved 
turn out 
ea 
many 
pave 


silly 





IDEAL 

HANDBOOK 
with complete in- 
for ’ on valu- 

sble 7 hile de- 

ription of all 
Ideal Tool 
Written by emi Popular re- 
rent Ss au duced load 
thorities Mailed bullet for 
postpaid, 50« .30-06 Spring 
THE LY —_—_ GUN SIGHT 

ORP. 





85 West Se. -» Middlefield, 
‘conn. 











CARL ZEISS FIELD GLASS 


Geauine—6 Power—"40 m m Objectives 
Wide Angle. 
Zei Officers’ 
onform to the strictest mili- 
tary specifications. Water- 


proof and 

$ 95 dustproof; 

emg «Pith illumina- 

tion; individ- 

ual focussing 

sands at $20: limited quantity 
at special price $8 

Also a few Goerz, Leitz, or 

Busch, mone to same specifi- 

cations as above (state pre ference) at $7.9 


2 Deposit on C. 0. D No 


SLOAN’S SPTG. GDS. co., L- 88 Chambers St.,N. Y.C 





These Car 
Field Glasse 














HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 
postpaid 
$2.25, 
$2.75, $3.25 


and 


THE 





They move the gun straight back Write for circular, 
ask your dealer for one. 

THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
Box 81 Sioux Falls, S. D. 


WORLD’S RECORD | « 
Skeet Score—223 Straight 





Shot by Oliver Mitchell, Waltham, Mass., Gun Club 
in winning Mass, State Championship 12 Ga. gun 
with Cutts Compensator and spreader tube Other 
tubes give remarkable results field and game shoot- 
ing Write Lyman Gun Sight Corp 85 West St., 
Middletield, Conn., for free folder on the 

c TTS COMPENSATOR 








Magnum 10 bores 
carrying 2 ounces 
of shot, with about 
20 yards more range 
than 12 bores. 410's 
ham} r ) +h > . 

PREVENTS embered fer he now 2 
AUST inch shell. 28, 20, and 


12 bores. 
. ~ e 
4 mio or 4 Send 5c stamp for Catalog 


Ithaca Gun Co., Box 10 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


LUBRICATES, 
CLEANS. 
POLISHES. 


ITHACA GUN CO 
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-interest that requires little time and no 

great sum money, but that yields rich 
returns in geographical, his torical, roman- 
tic, and technical information. With me, 
scarcely a day passes without a letter or 
question from some one wanting a bit of 
knowledge concerning this cartridge 
that, and the answer can almost always be 
found in my few small cases of cartridges.* 

Thus passed an era in firearms history. 
\ few men can afford to own specimens of 
all the well-known rifles of that era. Oth- 
ers, less fortunate, can own but a few 
rifles, but we can all own the old car 
tridges they shot, and from the cartridges 
as much real information can often be ob- 
tained from the rifles. That is wh 
many collect cartridges. 

The reading of African hunting tales is 
the chief indoor diversion of one friend 
of mine, and to make such reading more 
understandable, he has collected specimens 


ot 


or 


as 





A0-7 
Bottle 


different .40-70 Sharps Straight, 
Ballard, .40-70 W. C. F., .40-70 
necked Sharps, and lesser known .40-70 
will fit some old rifle marked simply .40-7 
To the beginner, nothing can explain tl 
difference between the — a oe ae 
25-20 W. C. F. cartridg well 
samples of the two cartridges. 


as 


HISTORIAN came to me not lo 
to 


4 ago and asked see the cartridg: 
used by and against mg United States 

its different wars; then resolved to mal 
a collection of these bietor ical cartridg: 


for himself. 
A ballistic expert who often acts as a 
expert witness in criminal cases involvi 


firearms, finds a complete cartridge ¢ 


lection very valuable in  determinin; 
through a comparison of bullet weight, di 
ameter, and form, just what type of car 
tridge fired a given bullet 





Left to right: 
rimmed; .35-120-550 314-inch Sharps; 
Berdan primer; 


of most of the cartridges he reads about 
in his various books. 

A gunsmith friend must often explain why 
the .380 Automatic Colt cartridge, with its 
bigger name, is less powerful than the .38 

Automatic Colt, and has found a display 
of the two cartridges the tersest explana- 
tion. Specimen cartridges help much in de- 
termining which cartridge, of the highly 


and to start collectors 
road, I would mention 
able, from a technical 
following data relative 


*Note:—As a suggestion, 
cartridges on the right 
I have found it desir 
view, to file the 


of 


point of 


to cartridges, and I think that collectors would 
do well to record it also 
Name of Cartridge 
Make of Cartridg 
Arms adapted to 
Overall length 
Bullet: 
Weight 
Type 
Diameter 
Length 
Case: 
Length . 
Diameter at head 
Diameter at rim 
Diameter at neck 
Rim or rimless.... 
Powder, kind and weight 
Other data : 
Measurements should be in decimals of an 


inch.—Townsend Whelen 


42 National Test Fire cartridge; 
44-95-550 Peabody- Martini; 
.44 Colt Thuer pat. 


50-115 Bullard Express; 6m/m. Navy 
.J5 caliber Maynard 
taper case 


A shotgun expert who quite 
a roomful of fine domestic and imported 
shotguns, and who is a minor authority on 
their use, recently asked me to secure for 
him specimens of 4, 8, 14, and 24 gauge 
shotgun shells, explaining that none of his 


pt pssesses 


guns were bored in these gauges and 
that he had often been embarrassed by 
friends who expected him to know just 


how large these shells were and to exhibit 
specimens of them. 
A rifleman who is a_ .30-06 
collects only rifle cartridges, but with al 
put I 


enthusiast 


most every dated cartridge out b 
Frankfort Arsenal and our leading manu- 
facturers of cartridges, he has a very large 
collection. Another man shoots pistols 
most exclusively and has very complet 
collection of pistol cartridges, but has fey 
rifle and shotgun cartridges. 


Whatever their reasons for collecting 
cartridges may be, men everywhere ar: 
collecting them. Their ideas concerning 


collection vary 


what constitutes a complete 


endlessly, but the methods ‘of making the 
collections are quite uniform. 
When beginning to collect cartridges, 


the most fruitful and least expensive plan 
to follow is that of exchanging cartridges 
with other beginners. Each can easily 
obtain many common cartridges which can 
be exchanged for other rather common but 
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needed specimens. Exchanges with ad- 
yanced collectors are less fruitful for the 
beginner because while the advanced col- 
lector has many duplicates the beginner 
eeds, the beginner seldom has many car- 


idges needed in the older collection. But | 


as one’s collection approaches completion | 


id as one’s duplicates become more un- 


usual, one can often make advantageous | 


exchanges with the most advanced collec- 

There are now cartridge dealers who list 
in their catalogs of collection cartridges 
ne or two types of practically every car- 
idge ever made, and who ask for them 
rices which are, on the whole, quite fair. 
\t least I know of no collection cartridge 
lealers who are becoming disgracefully 


+r 


h. To dealers the collector must turn | 


» secure specimens which his exchanges d 
t obtain for him, and cartridge deal- 
rs’ catalogs make excellent guides to fol- 
w in planning one’s collection. The deal- 
ers who keep in stock the most complete 
list of cartridges are W. Lutz, Chester- 
vn, Md., and Chas. 5 Shatack, Cherry 
( reek, N.  # 


oO 


HE arrangement and care of cartridges 

is a problem which grows with the col- 
lection, and its solution depends upon 
ether the cartridges are accumulated for 
display, for the pleasure of owning them, 
1 information that may be secured from 
them, or for a combination of these three 


urposes, 





Askins Again Next Month 
Another in the Series 


“Our American Game Animals” 





For displaying cartridges, open shelves, 
lass enclosed cupboards, or chests of 
mall, flat drawers are commonly used. 
Fixed units of a cartridge collection like 
a complete collection of the cartridges used 
in a certain war, which will not be added 
to or changed, may be mounted upon 
beaver board or Masonite—wiring each 
cartridge securely and neatly into place— 
ind then the entire board may be framed 
in glass. 

If one’s interest in cartridges ends with 
he ownership of them and in merely know- 
ng their names, no system for cataloging 
them is necessary. If a few dozen car- 
tridges constitute one’s collection, one can 
remember all the interesting and valuable 
information concerning each cartridge— 
even when the collection includes some of 
the older, unlabelled, American cartridges 
nd foreign cartridges labelled in unfa- 
liar ways—but when cartridges become 





eally numerous, historical and technical | 


lata are easily lost unless some means is 
levised for identifying and describing each 
cartridge. 

Cartridges kept in display cases may be 

ired to small cards upon which descrip- 
tive information is printed. Individual 
artridges may be numbered by stamping, 
engraving, painting, or etching with acid, 
nd a card or book catalog can then give 
data for the cartridges designated by num- 
bers, but cartridges so numbered in any 
permanent way are less valuable when of- 
red for sale or exchange to other col- 


lectors. A file may be made of system-* 


atically titled envelopes into which the 
cartridges are placed, and almost any 
amount of information can be written upon 


the envelopes or upon slips of paper placed | 


within them; but this is a bulky means of 
arranging cartridges, and a simpler and 


more compact method can be used for | 


specimens requiring no description, 


| actually photographs shot strings 


(r =| , 
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“Dead...dead... dead... dead” 


134 Straight 
with a .410 gun! 


T THE Massachusetts Skeet Shoot, August 12, H. C. Hathaway, 
of Dighton, using a .410-gauge gun, brought down 134 
“birds” without a miss. A high run more than twice as long as 
the old .410 record of 58 straight! In all, Mr. Hathaway broke 
148 x 150, using Peters .410-gauge 3” High Velocity Load. “The 
finest shell I ever used!” the new record holder says. 


Watch an expert Skeetshot step up to the peg. Watch his 
perfect swing and timing. See how that gun leaps up to his 
shoulder in the educated way. Then look at the shells he’s using 
—Peters, more often than not. When you’re in a tight match, é 
helps to know you're shooting the best ammunition made! 





THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., 
Dept. K-43, Kings Mills, Ohio. 

Please send me ‘“‘Visible Ballistics’ 
without charge. 


FREE! 70 help you see exactly bow 
Skeet loads act when fired, Peters 





leaving the muzzle of the gun. Fill Name 

out the coupon and get this inter- 

| esting booklet on Sparkography. IIE: | kinsnscusicssiccihoninheimnaanantal 
City .. State 


| 
| 
| 
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PETERS 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENC 
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Shotgun Odds and Ends 


By Chas. Askins 


Gun Stocks 
T TAKES people a long time to learn 
anything, maybe because they have 
to unlearn too much. Take a look at 


present shotgun stocks, and the conclu- 
sion might be general that stocks should 
have been and would have been exactly 
such shape from the beginning. Well, 
they were not. It took two or three hun- 
dred years to develop our present gun- 
stocks, rifle and shotgun. People are con- 
servative, given to thinking that what 
they have, and what they have become 
accustomed to, is just about as good as 
it is possible to make. 

Back a few hundred years ago, in the 


snaphaunce, wheel-lock and 
firelock, the looked like a war-club 
with the butt-end flattened to fit the 
shoulder, yet I am betting the lads who 
used those stocks thought they were good 
enough for anybody, besides affording a 
good weapon to knock the other fellow 
in the head with if he got too close. Now 
coming down to around 1700, we can see 
what America was doing in rifle stocks by 
\merican flintlock 


days of the 


stor k 


the appearance of the 


rifle. Stock ran from one end of the gun 
to the other, stock and fore-end. The 
stock end of it appeared to have been 


wood that already 
as we boys used to 


made trom 
had a curve 


a piece ot 
to it, just 


look up that kind of curved wood for 
sled runners. That stock must have had 
about a 4-inch drop, with a very small, 
crescent-shaped butt-plate which looked 


like it had 
rather than the 
] 


been intended to fit the arm 
shoulder, which in fact it 
may have That rifle must have bal- 
anced very much the same as a light 
crow-bar, vet the pioneer rifleman thought 
his weapon about pertect. 

The army muskets of that day still re- 
tained something of their ancient war 
club appearance, which in fact hasn't en- 
tirely disappeared yet. Yet, during this 


period that of the flintlock—very good 


be en. 


shotgun stocks were made, Joe Manton 
affording the model in England. The 
Manton guns and stocks were used in 
wing-shooting, the beginning of wing- 


shooting in the world. Manton’s stocks in 
flintlock actions had both appearance 
and balance, balancing the front end of 
the piece. However, it was only with the 
of the percussion locks that 
common use began to take a 
modern form all over the world. Rifle 
stocks were well shaped now, from 1820 
on. I have never seen better shaped stocks 
to this day, for off-hand shooting with a 
were carried by the Hawken 
ilt around 1850-60-70. They car- 
ried cheek pieces if desired, Swiss butt- 
plates, or sometimes two butt-plates 
which could be interchanged, with stocks 
deep and wide at the butt. These Hawken 
stocks were the forerunners of the Scheut- 
en in common use in the last twenty-five 
years of the 19th century, made by Win- 
chester, Remington, and Stevens. Scheut- 
zen stocks mostly carried loop-levers or 
other levers that served as pistol grips, 
though the pistol grip might also be in 
evidence. 

Most of the shotguns made in muzzle- 
loading days had straight grips, may- 
be modceled after those Joe 


appearance 


stor ks 





made by 


Manton. However, the lower tang was 
often carried back with rounded curve 
that supported the hand, curving just 


back of the little finger. That was just 
as good a support as a pistol grip, and 
maybe better. No matter, with the advent 
of the breech-loader people were just de- 
termined to have pistol grips, whatever 
else the gun didn't have. In my younger 
days nobody would have a shotgun at all 
if it didn’t have a pistol grip. That ap- 
plied to this country, not to England, 
where to this day “game guns” are just 
practically not made with pistol-gripped 
stocks. So we had duck guns and quail 
guns, all made with pistol-grip stocks, 
except when built to order. Those stocks 
served their purpose all right, for most 
of them were really half-pistol grip, long 
grip, gently incurved, so that it served 
about the same purpose and served it as 
well as a straight grip. The only feature 
of those stocks which really handicapped 
the shooter had probably come down to 
us from muzzle-loading days, maybe from 
flintlock rifle days—an excessive drop at 
butt. So well was this known in Europe 
that arms made for export to this coun- 
try had a drop that wouldn't have been 
tolerated in Europe. My own first breech- 
loader, bought about fifty years ago, had 
a 3-inch drop and I[ thought it just right. 
We were all apparently determined t 
shoot with head erect, and the barrels 
had to come up to meet the eye. One-eye 
aiming, you understand, and if a_ boy 


0 








ered that a trap gun—standard trap gui 
not freak-stocked—was also a darne 
good duck gun. The gun that shot a b 
high because clay birds were rising als 
proved right on ducks, no less upla 
birds, because we didn't have to cover tl 
bird up and hide him in order to hit 
Having learned that it was a good dea 
easier to hit with a gun stocked straight 
we weren't willing to go back to tl 
3-inch drops again, and the thing ha 
been progressing. The man who wants 
stock with a 3-inch drop or even 
stock with a 234-inch drop is now in 
wide minority. Time and experience 
working against him. 


A SECONDARY factor that is workit 
against the 3-inch drop is the les- 
sened recoil of straight-stocked guns. 
crooked-stocked gun has an excessiv: 
jump. A long time ago the writer had a 
double-barreled 16 gauge pistol, weighi: 
five pounds. It had a great handle whi 
was grasped low down. Talk about tl 
jump of a .45 revolver, that 16 gauge pi 
tol went right up into the air when fire 
[ suspect that if the barrel of that pist 
could have taken a man in the jaw as 
rose, he’d have been knocked out. TI! 
lesson I got from that pistol was that tl 
jump of a gun is dependent on the point 
of support. If stock and barrels coul 
be placed on a straight line, no jump 
all; if stock was set on at right angles to 
the barrels, you couldn't hold those bar- 
rels down, not in a heavily loaded piece 
\nyhow, the lower the point where rec 
is checked, the greater the jump, a1 
jump meant a blow in the face, making a 
man think he was kicked whether he wa 
or not. For this reason a 7-pound 
gun with a 2-inch drop won't have a1 
more appreciable recoil than an 8- 
pound gun shooting the same load, with 
crooked stock. That was one of the thing 
trapshooters learned from necessity, be- 
cause they had to shoot anywhere fr 





A POPULAR SKEET GUN 
The Ithaca No 4 Ejector, with elevated ventilated rib, single trigger, soft-rubber recoil 
pad, and Lyman ivory front and rear sights 


couldn't learn to close one eye when he 


aimed, he never would make a shot. That 
one-eye aiming is pretty well gone now; 
shooting men having been converted to 
the binocular style. However, I am will- 
ing to assert that just as good shooting 
can be done with one-eye aiming as with 
both eyes open—the one-eye style is not 
so fast, but is more accurate. 

The 3-inch drops are gradually disap- 
pearing, as the old-timers who were wed- 
ded to that kind of stock die off or learn 


better. One of our largest manufacturers 
of double guns, however, still makes a 
standard stock with 234-inch drop, the 


only stock to be had on this model, there 
by badly handicapping a good gun. 
Changes are gradually taking place from 


3-inch drops to 2%-inch or even to 2- 


inch. Oddly enough in this we are not 
following England—where the straight 
stocked, straight grip has always been 


popular—but are following a-class of our 
own, the regulation trapshooters. 

The trapshooters long ago reached the 
conviction that they could do_ better 
work with a gun having a pretty long and 
straight-hand stock, with around 2- 
inch drop. We used to say that only the 
trap shot could use such a gun, but grad- 
ually one after another of us has discov- 


50 to 200 shots in a day. They had to take 
the blow, but took it on the shoulder i 

stead of in the face, where it would soot 
have had them flinching. By the sam 
token, the gun that has little or no jump 
throws its charge more accurately to the 
aim. 

The stock with straight grip or with 
pistol grip is merely a matter of taste or 
habit. The straight grip has been advo 
cated because it enables the hand to shiit 
more easily from front to back trigger 
There is something to that, especially 
with a short, sharply incurved pistol grip 


which keeps the second finger  flus! 
against the guard. However, most of our 
pistol grips are only half-pistol, being 


long and nearly straight under the hand 
clasp. With such a pistol grip, in actual 
shooting, no difference can be detected 
between it and the straight grip—never 
could see any difference myself anyhow 
-but a rifle pistol grip would be an 
abominable thing on a shotgun. So far as 
shifting from trigger to trigger is con- 
cerned, we are going to do away with 
that anyhow, by having but one trigger. 
A GUN that is stocked with a 2-inch 
drop naturally comes almost or quite 
without pitch. Pitch is merely the angle 
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at which the butt-plate is placed, a neu- 
tral pitch meaning that when the butt is 
laced squarely on the floor, the barrel or 
arrels rise exactly vertical. On the other 
hand, if the stock has a lot of drop the 
e would have to be very long as com- 
.red with the heel if barrels were given 
no pitch, which is in fact not practical 
with excessive drop. A long stock can be 
shot with more comfort than a_ short 
stock, once it is at the shoulder. Getting 
it to the shoulder without a chance of 
being balked is the reason we have a 

ort heel and a long toe, the stock then 

ming into rigid contact with the shoul- 
der as it rises. For some such reason my 
wn stocks with 2-inch drop and no 
pitch are nearly 14-inch longer than | 
used to shoot, the governing factors be 
ng less recoil and higher shooting, with 


I 


a straight stock and neutral pitch. 

I have been advocating a cheekpiece, 
but not getting anywhere with it. The 
trouble is that a cheekpiece is merely a 
matter of comfort, and a man can shoot 
ust as well without it as with it. A well- 
made cheekpiece presents a broad, flat 
surface on which the cheek rests. In 
place of coming in contact with the more 
or less sharp curve of the comb, in a 
cheekpiece-gun the face should be pressed 
against 2 or 3 inches of flat surface, the 
face merely lifting with the stock where 
it might be jabbed under the cheek bone 
Rifle stockers know how to make a 
cheekpiece for a rifle but their combs are 
too narrow and sharp for the shotgun 
man who has no time for adjustments, 
while shotgun stockers haven't gotten on 
to the fact that cheekpieces must be flat 

1 top, and never given the usual stock 
curve. Maybe in course of time I can 
teach them that, but I don’t know. So 
far | have had to flatten my cheekpieces 
myself as well as I could. Lou Smith, 
the trap shooter, uses a cheekpiece that is 
higher behind than it is in front, and the 
principle is correct, because as the gun 
recoils it loosens its friction contact with 
he cheek in place of adding to the fric- 
tion, which would be true of a high comb 
and a low heel. Lou’s cheekpieces appear 
to be hollowed out, which is better than 
a raised curve. 


Boring and Patterns 
5 i. following table is from Major 
Burrard’s book, “Modern Shotguns,” 
n English work: 
“Permissable Errors of Aim in Inches 
Various Borings, at Different 


anges: 


Range in Yard 


Type of Boring 
} 10] 15 | 20 | 25] 30] 35 | 40 
e Cylinder 9 12 13 15 18) 21 4 
proved Cylinder 7.59 |10 13} 15} 18] 22 
Quarter Choke... 6.8} 8 | | 12] 14] 17) 21 
Half Choke 6 7.5| 8 11] 13] 16] 20 
hree-quarters Choke 5 7 7.5) 10) 12} 15) 19 
ll Choke 4.5 6 7 9 | 11] 14; 18 


“An examination of this table indicates 
immediately the great advantage of per- 
1 error conferred by the use of 
the true cylinder at near ranges, and 
so I will deal with this type of bor- 
ing first. 
shots were seldom taken beyond 20 
or 25 yards, and never beyond 30 yards, 
this type of boring would be supreme. It 
has been seen, however, in the last two 
chapters that every single fault in pat- 
terns resulting from almost inevitable 
Variations in cartridges is greater in a 
true cylinder than in any other kind of 
barrel. Blown, scattered and patchy pat- 
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terns; cart-wheels; these are all far more | 

pronounced in true cylinders. So much 

so in fact, that 10 per cent of cartwheel You are GETTING 
patterns has been regarded as being an 

inseparable accompaniment of the true 

cylinder. At very close ranges such ir- 

regularities may not matter; but beyond ORE 

25 yards they begin to have their effect, 

while at longer ranges they are quite 


fatal.... This fact has become so gen- = Y¥ 
erally recognized that really true cylin | or our oney 


der barrels are now seldom seen, and 








doubt if a single gunmaker in England Winchester has always been well able to 
would recommend a true cylinder barrel, maintain that policy. Oliver F. Winchester 
even tor a right barrel for normal produced the first successful repeating 
USE. 266 | rifle. For over 70 years the business he 
Extensive experience with the pattern founded has held supreme leadership in 
plate has convinced me of the constant the manufacture of hunting rifles. Its work 
irregularity of results given by true cyl- today is better than ever. 
inders, which irregularities are so pro- ; 
nounced that I cannot believe this type Whatever model you choose, you get 
of boring can be relied upon to give effec- the best design that the world has pro- 
tive patterns at moderate ranges. duced. You get the world’s best firearms 
“I beg to be forgiven for being dog- steel—Winchester’s own development. 
matic. I am only so because my faith You get workmanship, dependabil- 
has been completely shattered in true ity, handling ease only equalled 
cylinder boring both by numerous tests in a Winchester—with equal 9 
for pattern and in actual shooting, power and accuracy. oa 
for I happen to own a true cylinder hy 


gun. 


“The unreliability of the true cylinder 
boring is so real that I would warn all 
against adopting it without first making 
the most searching inquiries of their gun- 
maker, as well as seeing tests fot pat- 
tern carried out for themselves with or- 
dinary commercial ammunition. If I 
have said enough to deter the reader 
from selecting a true cylinder barrel for 
a general utility gun I will be well con- 
tent; and so will refer to this type ol 
boring no further, since I do not con- 
sider it to be a practical proposition.” 


| | ANNOT quote the Major further, 
though I'd like to, because this article 
has about reached its limitations in 
length. His ultimate conclusion is that 
while an improved cylinder is far better 
than a true cylinder, it is not the best 
boring either for general purposes. He 
holds that even the improved cylinder 
shows too much variation due to changes 
in cartridges, in what he calls the in- 
evitable variations even when the same 
ammunition is being used. For general 
shooting, what he terms the general util- 
ity gun, he holds that about 10 points of 
choke is best. Ten points of choke means 
a choke constriction of ten thousandths 
of an inch, or as he says, a quarter choke 

Now Major Burrard and myself are not 
far apart in that. 

My idea of the boring of a shotgun is 
that it is to cover a certain size of circle, 
to do this invariably, and if po ible to 
put no shot at all outside of that circle; 
nor any greater shot density in the cen- 
ter of the pattern than on the outer edges 

have been polishing out and drawboring 
a gun with what the Major terms 10 
points of choke, with a view to securing 





AMMUNITION 


Buy Winchester Staynless 
Non-Mercuric Center Fire 
Cartridges. They have a 
primer which is real life in- 
surance to barrel accuracy, 
being absolutely non-rust- 
ing. They are more sensitive, 
more uniformly dependable, 


a pattern that would cover a_ 24-inch are loaded with the best powders and best 
circle, or approximately that at 20 yards, precision-made bullets. Every cartridge— 
with no shot outside of the circle. This also every Winchester Rim Fire—is scien- 
is a 20 bore Winchester, shooting an tifically right to do its stuff. 

outa. a  oomigrn 1: shot, o-" 145 Address Dept. 10-C for New 
Dogg gt gM e: Catalog PRE 

24-inch circle at 20 vards. However. the | WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


even spread of pattern is only about 22 New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
inches at 20 yards, in which size circle 


the pattern is no more dense in the center Ty Fi 7, 

than on the edges. That barrel will kill 

birds the size of a quail regularly at 35 TRADE MARK 

yards, and nearly always at 40 yards— | ST 

killing ducks farther than quail. — 
There are several patterns that I con- 


N 
NON-MERCURIC 
sider faulty. The first of these is the CA ° - 
irregular pattern from shot to shot, gen- 


erally the fault of a plain cylinder bore; oe 
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Stale Goods! 


OUR DRUGGIST carries fresh stock 

— perfect merchandise—bought from a 
reputable house. He dares not trust to bar- 
gain products, inferior goods, because an in- 
gredient that may be of second quality, or 
stale, may do irreparable harm to some doc- 
tor’s patient—and so to the druggist himself. 


That’s why the reputable druggist keeps 
his stock forever fresh and carries only 
reputable merchandise bought from a repu- 
table manufacturer. 





This advertisement in behalf of the retail druggist, is 
published by Julius Schmid, Inc., New York—theworld’s 
largest manufacturer of Prophylactics. It is one of a se- 
ries to further the movement to haveprophylactics sold ex- 
clusively through their only lawful outlet—the drug store. 








Mention Outdoor Life in writing to Advertisers 








BIG IOTELESCOPE ! I Sowerful at this price. Extra 
ful tJ le ~ ve section ass bound. Also used as Mk ) 
snteee C. O. D 





Dept. ii, ELMIRA. N.Y. 








The Only PATENTED | 


GUN CLEANER | 

Oil and Solvent combined; 

simply apply; no ramrodding. | 

GENEROUS Protect that straight shooter. | 
SAMPLE In handy spout cans at your 

c Sport Store or write 
10 McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
1226 11th St. S.E., Washington, D.C. 





rices high enough to 
maketrappingpayyou 
well. Send now forBig 
illustrated Fur Price List 
also low prices on traps, 
baits, skinning knives, 
fur stretchers, and other trapper’s 
supplies, all FREE--Write 


E. A. STEPHENS & COMPANY 
608 Stephens Bidg. Denver, Colorado 
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second is the patchy pattern, du 
to some fault in the boring, wherein th 
shot have been pinched too much at som: 
point in the bore, usually in the cone just 
in front of the chamber; the third is a 
centered pattern, due to faulty choke a 
tion. In my experience European-bored 
guns have this last fault to a more pr 
nounced extent than American guns. 17 
system of choking different but 
can't take that up now. Sufficient her 
to state that American shotguns usual 
have the choke constriction § runni 
nearly or quite to the muzzle, while 
European guns the constriction is 
abrupt, ending about an inch back of t 
muzzle in 12 bores, the last inch bor 
straight or without constriction. Tha 
kind of full choke boring, so it seems t 
me, leads to shot being piled in the cen- 
ter, and of course thin away from 
center. The inner 12 inches of center 
will then contain too many shot, whi 
would of course be all right, if we co 
always hold center. However, as gu 
are made without double sights, and 
birds fly, nobody can guarantee to do 
better than strike his mark at 40 yar 
with a 24-inch pattern—and not mar 
can do that or we wouldn't be advocati 

a quarter choke as a fine general purp 
gun, even for duck shooting 


is 


Trap Loads 


UMANITY is pretty conservative 
pretty apt to follow a leader who 
follows a lead. Nobody will shoot any gu 


except a 12 bore at the traps because the 12 
gauge has all the records and is shot by a 
the experts; nobody will shoot less than ar 
ounce and a quarter of shot at regulati 
traps—it just isn’t done; nobody will sh 
any shot size except 74%; nobody is willins 
to do a thing that hasn’t been done before 
just a foolhardy risk if he did. One thing 
is changing a little, and the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap is doing it—the shooters ar 
being stepped back. I noticed that a good 
deal of shooting was done from the 25-yard 
mark, which is as it should be. To me, that 
25-yard mark is just right for a 12 bor 
gun with a full charge, though I cannot 
see why the small bores with lessened shot 
charges shouldn’t be stepped up in front of 
the 12s. 

Unhindered by any trap reputation to 
sustain, and having no regard for precedent 
in the last couple of years I have experi- 
mented more or less with all kinds of guns 
and all kinds of loads, particularly all shot 
sizes used in game shooting. Nothing that 
I did would further trap shooting skill, but 
might be of some interest to the curious 
[ was chiefly anxious to learn what could 
be done with one size of shot or another, 
or with one bore or another 

Taking the big Ithaca 10 bore Magnum, 
standing at 16 yards, using No. 2 shot, 
goose load, I broke 8 birds in 10, missing 
two by under shooting. With the Super 
Fox. Super-X 3-inch shells, No. 4 shot, 24 
in 25 birds were broken. Going back to 30- 
yard rise, same gun and load, I broke 7 
birds in 10. With an Ithaca 16 bore trap 
gun, 1% ounces No. 4, 16-yard mark, | 
broke 23 birds—not powdered but broke— 
full choked gun. With a Remington pum 
full choke, 1% ounces Lubaloy 6, 4 gpomes 


rise, score was 25 straight as the result of 
three efforts. Going back to 25 yards 

broke 21, bad day and hard wind. With a 
Browning automatic, stocked for trap 


shooting, Monte Carlo comb and cheek- 
piece, 16 yards, 7% shot, 14% ounces, in suc- 
cession, I broke 24 birds in 25, choke being 

55 per cent. Using the Winchester 20 bore 
Skeet Model, but with 28-inch barrels, both 
bored 50 per cent choke, for quail shooting, 
I broke 25 straight from the 16-yard mark 
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nd believe I can do it again, for this is the 


| 


easiest gun to hit clay birds with that I 
have, shooting from the 16-yard mark and 


t any farther. With the Winchester .410 
ip, No. 8 shot, I broke 22, 23, 24, and 
re expert shots could go clean with this 

ittle gun. I tried No. 9 shot, finding that 
ne of the birds would be hit and not 

broken. Maybe that is the old story of the 
Raw can’t do much with a load because 

nks he can’t. 
PI hone of other experimental work was 
done. but I have told enough for the time. 
he first time I tried No. 6 shot at the 
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traps was when on a visit to the Western 
Cartridge Co. Mr. Riggs, of Western, a 
big shot man, wanted me to shoot No. 6 
shot in a 16 bore gun. Gun was strange, 
I hadn’t shot at a clay bird in five years 

got 18. Gun and load were not at fault 
and a good shot would have hit ’em all. 
Since then I have discovered that a man can 
do good work on nearly any kind of game 
with No. 6 shot—quail, doves, snipe, ducks, 
just about anything smaller than geese. The 
longest range dove shooting that I have 
ever done was with No. 6 shot in a Mag- 
num 10.—C. A, 


Notes On Skeet 


By J. P. 
No. 


OME of the shots in a round of skeet 
are at very small marks, and to hit 
them the shooter not only must point 
his gun correctly but the pattern must be 
nse enough so that the small target will 

. hit by at least a few pellets. At stations 
3 4 and 5, particularly at No. 4, the mark 
; very small. Only about four square inches 
of the clay disk is exposed to the shooter, 
and if the spread of shot is too great, or 
he pattern is patchy, the target may con- 
1e its flight even if the lead was correct 
and if the follow through with the swing 
vas main tained. 

If the gun spreads too much because the 
choke has been bored out or the barrels 
sawed off, there is little that can be done, 
but if there is sufficient constriction in the 
—— and the pattern is patchy, the cause 
may be leading (pronounced “ledding” and 

tt “leeding”) for lead in the bore will 
do queer things to patterns, especially in 
the smaller gauges. The same amount of 
leading in a 20 gauge usually causes more 
trouble with patterns than in a 12 gauge. 
This is probably because of the longer shot 

umn in the smaller tube, but in any 
gauge lead is objectionable and it should 
be removed. Even with shells that fit the 
chambers of guns there will be some lead- 
ing, and with short shells in long cham- 
bers there may be a great deal of le: ad 
deposited on the walls of the barrel, par- 
ticularly at the cone. Most of the 12 
gauge guns are chambered for 234-inch 
shells, and the standard skeet loads are 
usually in 2%-inch cases. The 20 gauge 
guns are chambered for 234-inch shells in 
most instances, and the skeet loads are in 
24-inch cases. These short shells start 
leading at the cone, and unless the lead is 
removed it continues to spread down 
the barrel, and the more lead there is 
in the barrel the patchier the patterns 
will be. 

Gun makers take a great deal of pains 
to get the inside of barrels smooth because 
hey know that a smooth, highly polished 
barrel will make more even patterns than 
me that is rough, yet shooters neglect their 
barrels and then wonder why their patterns 
are patchy. Merely pushing a dry or 
iled rag through the tubes will not remove 
lead. All this can be expected to do is to 
take out the burned powder. A nitro sol- 

nt and a brass brush are needed to re- 

ove lead. I use fine steel wool with the 
iIlvent. 


i VERY skeet club needs local publicity 

if it hopes to increase the popularity 
of the sport and bring in more members, or 
induce non-members to shoot. To get the 
maximum of publicity in a home town 
paper there is nothing better than an event 
similar to the “charity shoot” put on for 
the first time by the Pacific Rod and Gun 
Club of San Francisco three years ago. At 


Cuenin 
15 
the 1932 affair the club raised $460 for 


needy families in a two-day shoot that was 
held under the severe handicap of rain, 
snow and a gale that continued through- 
out the shoot. This event brought daily 
publicity to the skeet activity of the club 
for about three weeks, with photographs 
of skeet shooting appearing every day or 
two in the paper backing the event. 

For the benefit of clubs wishing to put 
on a charity shoot I will explain how the 
San Francisco boys arranged theirs. The 
first step is to see the editor of a local 
paper and tell him about your plan to raise 
some money for those who need it. Ex- 
plain that your shoot will carry the name 
of the paper and the club and that the 
paper need not contribute anything but 
space unless it wishes to donate a special 
prize. This interview with the editor should 
should take place at least three weeks be- 
fore the date of the shoot, and the public- 
ity should start immediately after the paper 
agrees to cooperate. 

When the story is given to the public a 
committee is appointed by the club to solicit 
prizes from merchants and others with the 
understanding that every person or firm 
that donates a prize will be listed in the 
paper. As soon as a dozen or more prizes 
are collected the paper will run a story on 
the shoot and publish the names of the first 
contributors and what they gave. Every 
day or two thereafter the names of other 
contributors will be published. 

Anything that can be used by men or 
women will be accepted as prizes. Among 
the items collected by the Pacific Rod and 
Gun Club were electric clocks, dishes and 
other kitchen ware, gun cases, shells, fish- 
ing rods, cleaning rods, reels, flies, hams, 
bacon, hunting coats, boots, sets of spark 
plugs, flash lights, electric heaters, mer- 
chandise orders from bakers, grocers, 
butchers, and clothing stores, and numerous 
other things. 

In the publicity it should be pointed out 
that every shooter in every squad will re- 


ceive a prize whether he breaks one tar- | 


get or 25, and that each of the prizes will 
be worth at least as much as the entrance 
fee, which may be $1 in addition to the cost 
of shells and targets, or $2 including the 
targets. 

Five prizes are put up for each round of 
five men. There should be five envelopes 
each containing a card bearing a descrip- 
tion of a prize. The envelopes are un- 
marked except fo designate the squad. As 
the men enter for squad No. 1 each shooter 
is allowed to draw one of the envelopes 
marked “Squad No. 1,” and the prizes are 
given out immediately. 
what kind of a prize he will get 
round he shoots. 

A few of the better prizes can be set 


in each 


aside for high gun (any gauge) each day, | 


for the longest straight run (any gauge) 





| Man-Eaters and Other Denizens 








No shooter knows | 
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THE TRIPLE-ACTION 
__GUN OlL 





CLEANS 
LUBRICATES 
PROTECTS 








we BO OUR PARE 


| Hunters, riflemen, trapshooters or skeet 


shooters—they all like 3-in-One for its 
triple action. It not only lubricates, 
but keeps gun parts cleaner and prevents 
rust. Special blending of three fine oils 
makes 3-in-One Oil give this complete 
protection. Handy cans and bottles.| 


3-IN-ONE OIL 





Better Silencers at Reduced Prices. Made in U.S. A. 
Cal. 22. $5.— Medium Size $7. — Hi-Powers $10 


(Send stamp for folder) 


Davenport, lowa 











of the Indian Jungle 


Pub. 1928, 295 p., illus., $2.25 postpaid 


Indian Jungle Lore 


and the Rifle 


Pub. 1928, 323 p., illus. 
$3.00 postpaid 


by "Silver Hackle" 


Just the books to give you an intensely in- 
teresting and instructive glimpse into the 
jungles of the Indian Peninsula, from the 
Himalayas to Mysore. Both works very favor- 
ably reviewed by leading papers of India. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Mount Morris, Ill. 















Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure finest stee 

No heating is necessary. $ 00 

Restores the finish on 5 

guns in ten minutes for 

Send for circular *‘What Gunsmiths Say’’ 

New Method Gun Bluing Co. 

Desk Q-11, New Method Bidg., Bradford, Pa. 








eer Retina sa "61 AMERICA FOR THE MONEY. Genuine 


LENS LONG RANGE TELESCOPE. This 


Aang cope is po wit il enough to see the craters on the moon 
or tell na pocket watch a block away 5 sections. Approx 
3 ft. I Fine Lenses. Brass bound. Powerful microscope. vol. 


magn. 512X included FREE. Only $1.69 postpaid! C.O.D. 24c 
extra. SPECIAL-SU PER power 16 X telescope, similar to a 
more powerful. guaranteed to see 256 times larger in surface and 16 
times closer, together with powerful microscope. only $1.98 post paid; 


BROWNSCOPE CO., Dept. 62, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 














each « f or long run with 20 
gauge, and the same with the .410 gauge. 

\iter the expe h of the shoot are de- 
ducted the profits are turned over to the 
paper for distribution among the families 
who need The club does not make 
al ev on the affair, but it gets a great 
deal Vi le publicity and all the shoot- 
ers r ( th n 


Results at Lordship 








i ILLOWING is a brief resume of the 
results at the Lordship, Connecticut, 
Pelegraphic SI t, September 16 and 17. 

The Izaak Walton League Skeet Team 
of Los Angeles won the Telegraphic Team 
tace with a score of 473, and the Pacific 
Rod and Gun Club of San Francisco took 
Ser d witha s re ol 472 Third place Was 
tied between e Savage Skeet Club of 
Utica, N. Y,, d the Los Angeles-Santa 
Monica Team with 470 

At Lordship itself weather conditions 
were bad, wit! 1 winds and a steady 
downpour of f re the Waltham 
te: is vith 

ndividuals the Telegraphi 

Shoot were E. S. Neuschwamder, of the 
Pacific Rod d Gun Club and George 








s of as, who tied with 99 
eacl Next was Tom Mairs of Utica, N. 
Y., and Glenn Watts, of Mineola, N. Y., 
who tied with 98 each. There were 160 
shooters at Lordship and 25 teams partici- 
pated telegraphically from various parts of 

NEXT MONTH 

The New Rifle Game You've All Been Reading 
Thout 
Will Have a Name 
Read the result f the prize contest for the 
mie name Outdoor Life 
After the G. A. H. 
HIS IS the time of the year, with the 
Grand American Handicap just over, 
when the ds gunmen and gunmakers 
turally turn more or less to clay bird 
oting The reputation of guns and gun 
models is based, perhaps only to a limited 
extent, on what this that arm has accom- 
plished in match shooting. 

In the old days it was pretty much the 
same, except this or that weapon was 
known as a great duck gun or a great live 
pige g That was in a day when the 
sporting magazines had room to publish 
trap res and the work of the great live 
bire ts. We could then expect in the 
gun department of Ourpoor Lire, “Forest 
and Stre ‘American Field,” and other 

azines, detailed scores of such men as 
| rd rewer, Elliott, and many others. 
Not ly the scores, with an account of 
everythi that occurred, but the gun and 
the load would a be given. I recall when 

e all knew that Budd shot an L. C. Smith 

tice i Parker Crosby a _ Baker, 
Bogardus a Scott, Brewer a Greener, and 
Elliott a Greener until he changed to a 
Winchester pump. Elliott and Brewer in 
their $1,000 a side match shooting were 
said to use Roman candle shells in their 
pigeon guns, and we all knew the load, 


a ot 


grains of F 


many or 
so much Walsrode 


Carver 


r Dr 
ence shot a match with a Cashmore 20 
gauge, chambered for 3'4-inch cases, loaded 
with 114 ounces of shot. I was so much 
impressed that I tried to get a similar gun 
but couldn’t—Cashmore wouldn’t make any 
more. All of those good shots of that day 
were better known than the experts of 
today, and so were their guns and loads. 
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Dhotéun Queries 


answered sy 


Capt. Chas.Askins 


ns answered only a small f 
separate letters « 
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(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enc 
3c tamp for r , and give complete addr« 
air 
Stop Fooling With Full Choke 
Editor I am a beginner and have not d 
n s gun shooting When I shoot at a 
he wing I shoot without taking time to aim 
l tl case f heasants, ducks or grouse I 
ive ne always missed, or else I just wi 
the ; But on jackrabbits I can do a little 
tter. Is there a way I can overcome this kir 
Is a modified choke better than a full choke f 
! é Besides the birds mentioned 
there might be some duck hunting in the fall 
And { 1 beginner I believe a 12 gauge would 
be better than a 16 g because the former 
ger and has more shots in it. What do y 
t k about it? What do you think of the Mods 
28 S e 12 gauge i in or the Model 12 
Winchester 12 gauge? uld this gun in a m 
fied choke be better than a full choke for phea 
ints, and what would be the difference in « 


at 40 yards?—lW. J. F., No. 


Dak. 
Answer that you 


shooting 
I Men can shoot and 
of shooting, but only 





is pure oting. 


snap she 


hit with this style after 


guns bored 


























ce, and at that with very oper 
lhe ght style is the delayed snap. In this style 
1 get the gun to your shoulder as quick as 1 
can, but right there you stop it and don’t shoot 
Note precisely where the gun is pointing in tl 
se and exactly where the bird is relative to the 
gur There will be a gap between where the gun 
pointed and the bird. Close that gap quickly 
1 fire Of « rse if it is necessary to shoot 
head of the mark, that is about as easy as shoot 
ng right at it. The pr of the delayed st 
1 never shoot as the |! your shoulder, but 
the piece, and tl close the gap with a s¢ 
ond movement \ should shoot much better 
than u are g now. 
The next tl s to quit fooling with a full 
ke Very few shoot well with a full choke 
except on ducks that have a very steady flight 
You see them « g and have plenty of 
time The gun f $ more open than a mod 
fied choke 1 it should be a 55 per cent choke, 
i gun that spreads over a 20-inch circle ; 2 
— 1 40-inch circle at 40 yards. § " 
x Ww Sat take ] ks or pheasants or any 
thing else at 40 yards and you will find yourself 
killing with it where now miss or cripp! 
I 1 shooting s lag 1 a 20 bore, both bar 
els so bored 1 it is the best 20 bore I have 
ever shot The 12 sl 1 2 little better than 
the 20 nd is the gun f u If you had a 
1 le x then the f t barrel should be ‘ I 
Improv ed «¢ le but in a pump gun that might 
be toc open e long shots. 
Taken at 29 y Is, full choke shoots into about 
‘ 3-incl l fied « 17-inch circle, 
ter choke er cent ch 20-inch circ] 
proved cylinde t-inch circle. Full cylinder is , 
bout w ess } 1 25 yards and you do not ; 
want that It sl ts int a 30-inch circle at 2 
ards. sé en that it will shoot all around the 
bird and s him at 30 yards.—C. # 
Speed of Ducks And What You Send After Them 
Edite You btedly have had m 
‘ s elat e t the mn thematics of a 
x nveniently give me 
following inf ition, I will be very m 
obliged 
What is the ed of the shot in your maximum 
ick load How f es this load drop in 
irds? How long is the string of shot? H 
ge is the pattern at 40 yards? At what sp 
es a duck fly (Statistics on any kind ay 
le.) How urate is this speed measure 
What is t ength of a duck in flight? (Any- 
thing available.) 7. L. K., Minn. 
Answer The erage speed .of shot in duck 
1 ver a4 rd course is 1,000 feet per se 
‘ Muzzle city for that load would he 
ibout 1,400 fee second This is for N $ 
t Sixes would have the same muzzle velocit 


it would be a little slower over the course, alx 


“CaSOTl 














t 4 feet, back of w a tr tail 
med shot, which tail is f k g 
The front 4 fee st IT 
pellets which will kill wh t t 
The speed of ducks in “T Ar S} 
g en at trom 6U 
re ach Ss ich ( Ss 
k d anothe t I 
T nts H« yeve 
n went 1} 
KS nd reese. He 
been piaced too high t . 
m 60 to 95 feet per se 
miles an hour. Sixt I 
90 feet per second I € 
nt years reached the nv tl - 
great deal in speed of flight Whe 
or suspicious they n t 
eet per second. Wher 
whip up a great deal. For exam 
. t posed to be extreme] 
B I have seen a pintail i flock 
teal just couldn’t get away f: 
Madness to Try It 
Editor:—Would you advise me to | 
le over into a rifle? I have a 41 
gle-shot shotgun that I would like t 
to fit the Winchester Spe ] [ 
me well and is too small a ga 
use. About how n | 
re should I send it? I ke this 2 
nd I think the frame | ba 
gh M. G., Mis 
Answer You couldn’t make a .32 Spe 
fa .410. The .410 is what it é ; 
he .32 Special is .32 calibe t 
] inch smaller. Then g 
stand a pressure of about 4 tons, & 
would blow to fli s 
2 Special rifle cartridg 
it 35,000 pounds.—C. « 


Prejudice Against Chilled Shot 








Editor Kindly advise ed 
N 8 in a modified barrel Browning 1 
s more practical than dr Als 
a No. 6 in chilled shot for duck sh 
full-choke barrel fc 
Some say that chilled she r 
e the birds than kill the iF 
d swe There use ] t 
gainst chilled shot but t t s r 
red. On certain smal birds like 
re the shot is liable to d e cle ix 
1, I believe the soft shot we 1 k t | 
e difference, even with quail, $ 
by the difference It t 1 
g higher and with greater reg 
se that some one ot these d S 
t shot will be ept } l 
e best shot to is « t 
harder than chil TI 4 
per coated shot Ss not g 
osts more. Chill «} costs a trifl 
n soft, too, about $.10 a hundred more 


Ducks! 


(Continued fr 19) 


mm page 


off toward 


ey swung the 
till sixty to eighty yards out trom 
lind. I moved my decoys to a p 


tut forty yards to the west of the bl 


nd while a few birds went over the 
vs and on to the north, most ot tl 
lanted toward the east upon catcl 


blo« * 


blind. 


ght of the bobbing 
st directly over my 


east wl 


On another occasion when shooting 
e same pond but on the south side 
ause of a south wind, I had fine sp 
fter moving my decoys. I had set 


he blocks down-wind from the blind, 


vas on a day close to the end of 
and the birds were decidedly 
They would head straight 
ward my layout, but almost every but 
uld rise, or swing to right or left 
re getting close enough for a shot 


n 


shy. 


1 


not 
around 


knew that the ducks did see 
- 


ne 


r notice the scant dressin 





shooting from a sunken barrel blir 


the 


é 


975 feet per second. The drop would probal : te : 1, 
. . ’ dge arre vas sure that the 
be about 4 inches, but it can’t be detected except ©“¢S¢ OF the b arrel, so I as st oom 
when gun is shot from a fixed rest The shot Knew my decoy Ss were takes wnen 
igh : . 4 oo 
string in the best loads of Lubaloy shot will be got close enough to get a good 100 
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them. There was open water with patches 
of grass here and there about seventy-five 
yards behind the blind, so I moved my 
decoys to this open water. With my dum- 
ny ducks behind me the flying birds 
would sail in looking for company, but 
by the time they had reached a point 
where they would become suspicious the) 
would be within easy range. When | 
had killed what birds I wanted I re- 
mained in the blind to check up on my 
plan of placing the decoys at a long dis- 
tance from the blind. Flocks would come 
in, pass over my head, or a little to one 
side, and then flare up when they were 
close enough to the decoys to have a 
good look at them. 

N A very windy day on a large bod) 

of water where the waves are quite 
choppy, I believe it is advisable to set out 
the decoys in a more compact flock than 
in calm weather, for in rough water pass- 
ing ducks may not see a widely scattered 
flock of decoys. Ona calm day, or when 
there is only a slight breeze, a better 
can be made by scattering the 
airly well. 
When the duck season opened in the 
fall, as it did not many years ago, 
it was considered a good plan to use old 
decoys the first part of the season be- 
cause the ducks at that time of the year 
are not in full feather, but with the later 
opening date we now have it is advisable 
to touch up the decoys with a little flat 
paint before the opening day arrives. In 
the mixing of paint for decoys plenty of 
turpentine and very little oil should be 
for we do not want the imitation 
ducks to glisten like a new car. It is not 
necessary to go over each decoy com- 
pletely every season, but the more pro- 
nounced patches of color should be re- 
newed. The white breasts of pintails and 
the white sides of canvasback and blue- 
bill decoys usually become soiled with a 
season's use, and as the white is the part 
that shows up so well at a distance, the 
shooter should go over those parts even 
if no other painting is to be done. 

If some of the decoys have heads 
knocked off, they can be attached firml) 
and permanently by using long, galvan- 
ized screws instead of wooden dowel pins. 
Vith a bit slightly smaller than the di- 
ameter of the screws a hole is_ bored 
through the breast of the decoy and then 
into the under part of the head. The 
screw is then driven through the body, 
in place and the screw 
irmly seated. A head attached in this 
way will not become loose as do heads 
attached with dowel pins. 
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N JST beginners at duck shooting, and 
many old-timers as well, shoot at 
ducks that are far out of range. They 
seem to lose all sense of distance when 
are shooting over water or at over- 
head birds. This “sky-scraping” not only 
spoils the shooting for everybody within 
hearing distance of such a wild shooter, 
but it cripples more ducks than are re- 
trieved. It has been said that a man 
should be able to distinguish the pro- 
nounced colors on a bird before he shoots, 
but in the case of female ducks this is 
not always a good rule, nor can colors, 
or the outlines of patches of color, be 
distinguished when ducks are passing to- 
ward the sun. A hunter should learn to 
have a mind picture of the size of the 
different species of ducks as they appear 
to him at reasonable shooting ranges. Of 
course, a beginner who has seen but few 
flying ducks may kill a teal at forty yards 
and then think a mallard at sixty yards 
is within easy range, but in a short time 
he should be able to distinguish the more 
common varieties when they are close 
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BEAN'S HI-CUT DOUBLE 
VAMP MOCCASIN 


A 141%” oil tanned, 
hand sewed moccasin 
made of full grain 
moccasin leather. The 
vamp and tip are dou- 
ble, making a perfectly 
smooth surface on both 
the inside and outside 























Solid leather sole and 
heel. Made in one width 
only. If we had to buy 


this leather at the present 
market this moccasin would 
have to sell at least 20% 
"tone Post 
izes 
to 11), $7.85 Ppaid™ 
Send for Fall Catalog 
L. L. BEAN, 
311 Main St., 
Freeport, Maine 











HARLEY’S Slip Over Rubberized PANTS 





Made of heavy rubberized cloth, 
Mar Green in color, affords protec- 
tion for Duck Hunters and early morn- 
1 Hunters—are hard to snag— 
on or off over other clothing in 
econ Satisfaction Guaran- 

e¢ S1z 30 to 50 

\ t Measure Sent C. . 

oO. D. if desired Send 

New Fall Catalog and Post 

of material, Paid 


HARLEY WICKHAM CO., Inc. 





Dept. O. L. 11B Erie, Pa. 











STOP Your Rupture 


Why worry, suffer with that rup- 
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ture? Learn about my perfected i 
invention. It has automatic Air orri 
Cushions which bind and draw ” 


the broken parts toget 


her as 
ou would a broken limb. No obnoxious springs or 
o salves 7_ Sent on trial to prove it. Beware 
mitations. Never sold in stores. Write lay for full infor- 


St., Marshall, Mich. 


° mation sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 
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nough to kill cleanly, and thus know how 
arge each kind appears to him. A fel- 
ow could even measure forty yards across 
he water and study a decoy at that dis- 
ance, and he might even send up a toy 
balloon on a thread to a height of forty 
vards so that he would have some idea of 
that distance straight up and at an angle. 

Almost every man who takes up duck 
hunting wants to know how much to lead 
a duck, but that cannot be answered to 
t all kinds of men, and all kinds of ducks 
at the various yrerseredi and angles at 
which they fly. Some men swing very 
ast and therefore do not have to lead as 
uch as the chap who is slow and very 
The best thing a beginner can 
something about leading is 
to shoot skeet. When he learns to hit a 
iir number of skeet targets he will soon 
learn how to hold ahead of ducks. The 
only advice I might offer is to lead plenty 


nd keep the gun swinging while the trig- 


= 


deliberate. 
do to learn 


ger is pulled. 
There is one thing that can be told 
ut leading ducks that will help both 
hunters who have 
been at the game for quite a time, and 
that is, on the second shot in almost all 
7 shallow water ducks like 
illard, pintail, teal, widgeon, etc., an 
allowance must be made for the rise of 
the birds. If the hunter pops up out of 
his blind and the ducks see him, they will 
probably be rising when the first shot is 
fired. I believe more non-diving ducks 
are missed by beginners by shooting un- 
der than from any other cause, because 
birds usually head for the clouds 
when they see a hunter. The diving ducks, 
such as canvasbacks and bluebills, seldom 
rise or flare as do the shallow 


some 


es at 


those 


water 
birds, but they do “step on the gas” when 
shot at. Under ordinary flight conditions 


they require more lead than the non- 
divers because their traveling speed is 
faster than the others. 


Ww re a strong wind is blowing the 
hunter firing at mallards, pintails, 
spoonbills and other non-divers, should 
take note of the speed with which the 
birds rise when heading into the wind. A 
duck bucking a strong wind can climb 
extremely fast when he starts to go up, 
so the shooter should hold well above 
under such conditions. 

When ducks are crossing a strong wind 
the hunter must be careful to fire ahead 
of the line of flight of the birds and not 
directly in front of their heads, for they 
are not traveling where their heads are 
pointing. We will say that the wind is 
from the north and a duck’s head is 
pointing east. Because of the rapid loss 
of leeway that bird is really traveling 
southeast despite the fact that his bill is 
pointing east. If the gun is held directly 
in front of the bird instead of in the ac- 
tual line of flight, the load of shot will 
go whizzing up alongside of him. To 
travel directly east the bird would have 
to be pointing northeast. 

As this is being written for beginners 
at duck shooting it might be well to point 
out how duck hunters get their names in 
the newspapers by shooting themselves. 
There are two pet ways in which this trick 
is done. The first and most common is 
that of pulling a loaded gun out of a boat 
while the business end of the arm is point- 
ing toward one’s body. Every year many 
hunters are either killed or injured by their 
ewn guns by doing this foolish stunt. The 
second method of taking a hurried depar- 
ture from this world is to pull a loaded gun 
out of a blind with the muzzle in line with 
one’s body. The fellow who expects to en- 
joy the flight next fall should never get in 
front of his own gun, nor should he allow 
his gun to point toward a companion. 
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The Spoon-Bill Truck Goes By 


(Continued from page 15) 


for the drops. The hooks were 7-0 Limerick 
with very sharp points. When completed 
the line was folded in the bottom of a gal- 
vanized tub with the hooks circling the rim 
of the tub. Along the line, about every 
fifty feet, was fastened a cork brick, made 
from old cork, obtained from a local ice 
and cold-storage plant. The hooks on the 
tub rim were then painted with the myste- 
rious “doodle oil” and the line was ready 
to go. The tub was placed in the water 
where it floated high. Flap towed the tub 
in his skiff. He tied one end of the line to 
a low bush at the water’s edge and backed 
his skiff away, letting line slowly out of 
the tub, the hooks ripping off the rim auto- 
matically. Thus the line went smoothly 
out. The cork bricks floated it and it was 
zig-zagged across the lake four times be- 
fore the other end of the line was reached. 





The author displays the line and one 
of the catfish prizes 


There was no confusion, no tangling of 
line and hooks, and I do not believe there 
will be a reader who has had any experi- 
ence in putting out snag lines who will not 
agree with me when I say that anyone 
who can put out a thousand-hook line with- 
out tangling must certainly know his busi- 
ness. Flap knew his. 


T WAS late Saturday afternoon when the 

line was placed in the lake. Early Sunday 
morning Flap arrived on the scene in his 
light fishing truck. A small colored boy 
eagerly agreed to paddle the skiff. Equipped 
with a gaff, Flap knelt in the bow of the 
boat and hooked up the end of the line. 
The corks up and down the lake were bob- 
bing merrily. Slowly along the line, Flap 
pulled, examining the dripping hooks, but 
for the first fifty feet there was nothing; 
then he came to a place where the line was 
sunk deeply. He pulled and it was heavy. 
Up, up, and then the bill of a huge spoon- 
bill shot out of the water. Flap grasped 
it, but he had hold of the wrong end of the 
fish—the tail was still in the water and 
when it began to thrash about there was 
no holding to the bill. Flap did not strug- 
gle long. He turned loose the snout and 
watching his opportunity grasped the tail 
as it rolled into view. With this hold 
there was no trouble in pulling the fish 


1933 


into the boat but it was not so easy to u 

tangle the hooks. Mr. Spoon-bill had tic 

himself up from end to end. There wer 
several hooks to be taken out, but even- 
tually all were freed and the fish slid back 
into the bottom of the skiff. It was a bi 

fellow—weighing thirty-five pounds. 

Down the line Flap went. Every few 
feet there was a goodly-sized spoon-bill 
There were two turtles—one a big logger- 
head, two feet across the back, and the 
other a small soft-shell. There was als 
a four-foot gar. 

Close to the bank on one side, wher 
wild grape vines overhung the water, 
fine twenty-five pound “blue” cat was boil- 
ing the water. It took the gaff hook t 
put it safely in the boat. 

When the end of the line was reach 
it was found fifteen spoon-bills had beer 
taken, averaging twenty pounds each 
fair-sized load for the littl fishing trucl 


LAP rewarded his paddler with a fis! 

The little darky picked the largest an 
hugging it in his arms, started up th 
steep bank. The bank was slick with mu 
and the little negro’s attempted progres 
was a laughable sight. He would mak 
a ten-foot headway up the steep slope, the 
the fish would flop and down to the very 


water’s edge would slide boy and fis! 
Finally, with Flap’s assistance, he made 
to the top of the bank and ran happil 


homeward, where corn meal and the frying 
pan would soon go into action. 

Flap entrusted his line to a colored man 
named Jim Bell, who lived near the lake. 
Jim was instructed to wait each day until 
5 o'clock in the afternoon and if Flap had 
not shown up by that hour, then Jim was 
to run the line and dispose of the fish as 
he saw fit. Flap’s business held him in 
town for several days and Jim had the 
time of his life. Every evening at 5 o'clock 
Jim became Mussolini of the lake. His 
hungry but good-natured neighbors lined 
the bank, eagerly watching the progress 
of the run and each hoping there would | 
fish enough to go round. Nor were they 
often disappointed. Flap’s line fought the 
depression. Over four tons of spoon-bills 
were taken between the first of the year 
and May 1, and many a hungry mouth was 
fed. Be it said to Jim Bell's credit, he did 
not attempt to profiteer—he sold no fish 
After supplying his own modest require- 
ments, he gave the remainder away. 

Jim had one exciting experience: one 
evening he found an enormous catfish on 
the line. Jim said it must have weighed 
at least one hundred pounds. He ap- 
proached the fish cautiously and maneu- 
vered his boat so as to be able to come 
along side and make use of his gaff. How- 
ever he did not get to strike with the gaff 


for when he took hold of the a to lift 
the cat to the surface, the fish saw him and 
gave a mighty lunge which jerked Jim 


out of his boat into deep water with no- 
thing to hold to but sharp fish hooks and 
a hundred pounds of fighting cat. How 
Jim managed to extricate himself is still 
a mystery, for, like most negroes, he was 
an indifferent swimmer—and yet he made 
it safely back to the boat. In the mean- 
time the cat really made up its mind to 


leave, straightening out hooks as it de- 
parted. 
One morning the writer ran the lin 


with a friend. There were five spoon-bills 
taken and one was especially large. W os 
we approached it I thought we had a big 
blue cat, due to the unusual commotion in 
the water and due also to the fact that | 
saw no bill on the fish, When I reached 
it I found it was a spoon-bill, but its snout 
had been broken off entirely. It was an 
old injury for the wound was healed over. 
The fish was in fine condition and ap- 
parently had not suffered to any great 
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Earn a Gun FREE in your Spare Time 


porting equipment merely by sell 


OU can easily earn a gun or any sporting e rely by ‘ 
ing a certain number of subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE. the 


red-blooded sportsman’s mag: 
testimonials below which are only 


izine. Read the two 


unsolicited 
amples of the enthusiastic letters 


we receive every week from men who have obtained valuable sporting 


equipment FREE through this easy 











James P. Burnett, Towanda, Pa., 
Winner of a 


Model 12 Winchester Pump Shotgun 





It required about three weeks 


for me to get my 30 subscriptions 
for OUTDOOR LIFE. I got these 
from my friends who are interested 
in hunting and fishing. I enjoyed 
this work and got a _ wonderful 
premium.” 


Yours truly, 
Shockey, Apollo, Pa. 


Clarence 











‘*T Enjoyed This Work”’ 


se {E LONG list of loyal friends of 
OUTDOOR LIFE, who have earned 
sporting equipment premiums, includes 
lawyers, doctors and successful business 
men. The general manager of one of the 
‘seme re -st firms in Michigan, outside of De- 
troit, secured fifty subscriptions and, hav- 
ing all the equipment he needed, he took 
acashcommission. There is no finer type 
of man than the average sportsman—no 
more enjoyable work than meeting ang- 
lers and hunters whose personal hobby 
is the same as yours. Any outdoorsman 
will gladly give you a list of his personal 
friends who are fishing and hunting en- 
thusiasts and in that way you can build an 
a chain of prospects who, you know 
advance, will enjoy our magazine. 

“if you believe that OUTDOOR LIFE 
is worth $2.50 of any sportsman’s 
if you_believe that our unique 

mservation Department and vigorous 

‘fforts toward more hunting and fish- 
ing deserve your support and that of 
iny outdoorsman you may meet—then 
ust select your premium from the ad- 
joining list or from our advertising col- 
umns and send in the coupon. A little 
easy andenjoyable work will win your gun 


money, 


method. 





‘In regard to the sale of sub- 
scriptions, | must say | found it 
very easy and took very little extra 
time—in fact, OUTDOOR LIFE 
sold itself. My advice to pr 
pective subscription salesmen is to 
make a list of all their sportsmen 
friends, show them a copy of 
OUTDOOR LIFE and they will 
be surprised how easy the sub- 
criptions pour in. I don't feel 
though I had earned the splendid 
gun and extra money I have re- 
ceived—it was more like finding it.” 

Yours very truly, 
James P. Burnett, Towanda, Pa 











‘‘More Like Finding It’’ 


IM BURNETT'S first order reached 

us October fourth and sixteen days 
later he had his Model 12 Winchester 
shotgun, fifty-one dollars’ worth of gun, 
and a flock cf cash commissions, beside 
on extra subscriptions he had taken be 
fore he could put on the brakes—a total 
of forty-five subscriptions received in 
16 days. 

If Jim thinks that the winning of his 
new pump gun was “more like finding 

* he hasn't heard half of it yet. The 
subscription list he sent in can hardly 
help paying him annual dividends as 
long as he keeps his health. With prac- 
tically no effort he can “pick up” hi 
renewal subscriptions year after year, 
earning another shotgun, revolver or a 
$50 check as regularly as October roll 
around 





Clarence Shockey, Apollo, Pa., 


inner of a 


.38 Colt’s Army Special Revolver 


ro earn a gun, fishing tackle or anything adver- 
tised in Ol rp JOR LIFE without paying a cent 
requires just a little effort on your part to interest 
your neighbors and your sportsmen frie ends in our 
magazine The regular subse ription price of OUT- 
DOOR LIFE is $2.50 per year and we will apply 
toward your premium one-half of the amount you 
secure and send us at the full price for each sub- 
scription. Select whatever premium you want and 
divide its cost by $1.25—the result will be the num- 
ber of yearly subscriptions needed to earn that 


rticle ro secure any premium or cash commission, 

you must send us at least three different subse ‘TIp- 
tions, one of which may be your own. Subscriptions 
may be sold only at our regular rates without any 
special inducement to the subscriber 


If you would rather work for a cash commission 
deduct half the regular subscription price 
when sending your order, providing you have sent 
at least three different subscriptions. If after start- 
ing out to earn a premium and sending orders to us 
at the full subscription price, you change your mind 
ind wish a cash commission, half the amount received 


you may 





from you will be refunded on request. 
Subscriptions 
I PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS at $2.50 each 
.22 Colt Woodsman Target Automatic. . 23 
22 Colt Ace Automatic ‘ 29 
45 Colt Government Model Automatic eoce 26 
Colt Super. .38 Automatic 26 
$8 Special Colt Shooting Master 39 
Colt New Service, .38 Spex 38-40, .44 Spec., .45 25 
Colt Single Action Army .32-20, .38-40, .38, .44, .45 25 
Colt Double Action Official Police, .22, ), .38 Spec... 21 
22 Stevens No. 10 Single Shot.............ecesce0. 11 
22 Iver Johnson Sealed 8 Supershot............ 9 
22 H. & R. Double Action Sportaman. . 10 
RIFLES 

Savage Bolt, Model 40, .30-30, .250-3000, .300, .30-06.... 23 

Savage Lever, Model 99-A or 99-1 30-30, .303, .250- 
3000, .300 oe ae 
22 Savage N. R. A. Bolt Repeater Model 19-33......... 19 
22 Savage Sporter Model 23-A, Bolt Action. . i<ata ae 
22 Savage Hornet Sporter Model 23-D, Bolt Action. . 
22 Savage Model 3 Single Shot ibaeveemese 4 
22 Savage Repeater, Slide Action, Model 29... . 12 

22 Stevens Model 71 Visible Loading Repeater, Slide 

Acti soeececee 
.22 Stevens Model 27 Favorite, Single Shot............. 5 
22 Stevens Model 418 Walnut Hill Single Shot......... 10 
22 Stevens Model 66 Bolt Action Repeater............. 7 
.22 Winchester Model 52 Bolt Action. ................. 28 


.22 Winchester Model 54 Hornet, Bolt Action, 48W Sight 38 
Winchester Model 54, Bolt, .250-3000, .270, .30-06, ete... 30 


22 Winchester Repeater, Slide Action, Model 90........ 12 
.22 Winchester Model 60 Single Shot................ oa 
.22 Winchester Model 63 Automatic. . . tovvee 
Winchester Lever Takedown Model 95, .30 Army, .303, 
35, .405 | 
.22 Remington Repeater, Slide Action, Model 12-C...... 13 
.22 Remington Model 24-A Automatic................. 15 
22 Remington Model 34 Bolt Repeater................ 10 
.22 Remington Model 33 Bolt Single Shot........... . & 
temington Model 25-A Repeater, Slide Action, .25- 20, 
32-20 . 19 
Ren ington Model 14-A Repeater, Slide Action, 25, 30, 
Dy Cech DdebAAO AMEE BAERS DOOR SOSS orveesee 31 
Ren ington Model 30-A Bolt E xpress, .25, 30, 32, .35, 
40-06, et aa 


SHOTGUNS 
Savage Model 720, 5-shot Automatic, 12 or 16 ga........ 24 


Stevens Model 330 —— any GGG. csaceneersessees 16 
Stevens Model 620 Pump, a Ee errr ere 20 
Stevens Model 107 Single, Automatic ejector. a ee 
Ithaca No. 1 Hammerless Double, 12, 16, 20 or ‘410. 30 


Ithaca No. 2 with selective single teiewer, 12, 16, 20 or .410 48 
Ithaca Fic “4 i Gun, with non-selective single trigger, 12, 16 





20 or .410 28 
Fox “A” Grade, 12, 16 or 20 ga. sol bebew 44 
Fox “AE" Grade, with Ejector P 54 
Fox Sterlingworth, with ejector, 12, 16 or 20 ga... 40 
Browning Automatic, 12 or 16 ga. 35 


Browning Automatic, 12 or 16 ga., with raised matted rib 41 
12-gauge Browning Superposed 7 


Remington Automatic, Model 11-A or Sportsman, 12, 


16 or 20 ga : 33 
Remington Pump, Model 31-A, 12, 16 or 20 ga. 37 
12-gauge Remington Model 32-A myo and Under 56 
Winchester Model 12, Slide Action, 16 or 20 ga 27 
Winchester Model 12) with matted rib” e : 32 
Winchester Takedown Model 97, 12 or 16 ga. P 22 
Winchester Model 21 Double, 12, 16 or 20 ga 41 


Lefever Nitro Special Double, with single trigger, all gauges 19 
Lefever Long Range Single, all gauges 11 


L. C. Smith Field Grade, 2-trigger, non-ejector 33 
L. C. Smith Ideal... . 41 
L. C. Smith Trap 63 
Western Long Range Double, single trigger 16 


Quotation on any other model will be furnished on request 
For ¢ ”m ple te description of any model just write to our adver- 
tise w catale 0s. 
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Subscription Department il | 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 
Mount Morris, Ill. 


Please send me receipt book, order blanks, sample 
and full information on earning a 


ti) eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee l 


ddress 











extent by the loss of its appendage. I 
pulled the fish into the boat by the tail, 
unfastened several hooks that held it and 
slid it back under the seat into the bottom 
of the boat. This skiff was a large row 


boat, three feet wide and at least eighteen 


inches deep Imagine my surprise and 
chagrin when a few minutes later my 
snoutless prize raised up on its tail and 


started walking out of the boat, his move- 





ments resembling those of a circus sea- 
lion. A shout trom my partner in the 
other end of the boat warned me what 
was happening. I turned quickly and 
tackled that spoon-bill hard and low, but 
he straight-finned me, slipped through my 
arms and was gone overboard, leaving me 
on my back in the bottom of the boat 
among his lesser brothers and sisters. For 
several seconds I watched the escaping 
cat plow his way down the lake like a 
half-submerged submarine. Then it sank 


and was gone. 
There was 


much hilarity from the bank 


where several colored fish eaters had wit- 
nessed the episode. They could laugh 
even though it meant less meat for them. 


This was the first time in my life I had 
ever seen a fish escape through its own 
from the bottom of a boat, and I 
have had experiences with skip-jack, king- 
mackerel, and even tarpon, all of which 
come from fairly lively families. Once in 


efforts 


the bottom of the boat a fish had hitherto, 
in my experience, always been considered 
“caught.” From now on I intend to keep 
an eye on my spoon-bills in the boat. 
Flap has been able to do his bit towards 
fighting the depression and in doing so 
he has discovered the possibilities of spoon- 
billk—an interesting fish and an _ unsus- 
pected source of almost boundless meat 
supply: he has taught us—to some extent 
at least—the technique of taking fish on 


unbaited hooks, and he has provided for 
himself and friends many hours of pleas- 
ant pastime at negligible cost. 

Flap’s line is still on the job. Every 
two weeks he takes it home, dries it and 
repaints the hooks with “doodle oil.” Then 
he returns it to the lake again and there 
is always great rejoicing among the colored 
folk when the us shout goes up: 

“Here comes spoon-bill truck !” 


1OVE 
the 


Stubble Geese 


webfeet, and not another 
Kd’s requiring 
house, he decided to take Walter and the 
with him and leave Bob to care for 
decoys, which we were soon to learn 
considerable watching, for con- 
h cords eventually 


flock came near us. 
duties him at the ranch 
Leese 
the 
required 
tinual tugging at anchor 
loosened the stakes in the sandy loam as 
*s beams warmed the surface of the 


the suns 


earth. 
Phil and I climbed from our pits and 
stretched our legs as we watched the 


feeding geese and discussed the possibili- 
ties of applying military tactics to the prob- 
lem. Being new at this game we doubted 

wisdom of leaving our blinds and de- 
coys to try to stalk the birds on the open 
hillside even though they seemed to be 
massed on a comparatively small area. Bob 
then suggested a plan of action that exper- 
ence had taught him might give his guests 
some shooting. With his automatic in hand 
he left the pits and soon disappeared, to 
come into view again on the hillside quite 
near the feeding flocks. We now witnessed 
as pretty a piece of stalking as any aborig- 
inal American ever performed. Bob was 


the 


out to get geese, as he had done many 
times in the past and to show us how to 
do it without the aid of decoys or pits. 
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Y taking advantage of the folds of the 
ground he advanced as far as possible 
without exposing himself to the view of the 
sentinels of the flock, and when he could 
go no farther by crouching and running, he 


flattened out on the ground and slowly 
crawled forward. Taking advantage of the 
concealment offered by the long stubble and 
by the countless low straw piles that dotted 
the fields, he wormed his way until it 
seemed to us he was almost up to the edge 
of the feeding flock, but still he squirmed 
on with all the caution of an infantry scout 
approaching a deadly machine gun nest. It 
was slow and exhausting work and the lad 
would rest for several minutes between 
moves. With our eyes strained to the limit 
watched the final moves in the 


we game. 
Suddenly there was a violent eruption of 
feathered bodies as the mass of geese 


swarmed into the air. We saw our scout 
spring to his feet, run a score of yards, 
and stop to fire. We were certain we could 
see two geese drop from the cloud of mill- 
ing, clamoring wild fowl and then we 
pulled in our heads hoping that some would 
come our way—but all to no avail. Many 





Phil, the eagle, and Walter 


flocks swung back to the river, others set- 
tled on a newly sown area a half mile 
to the north and for awhile stillness pre- 
vailed. 

Soon we saw Bob coming back, but he 
seemed tired and rested frequently. He 
apparently had a couple of birds and with 
his gun they seemed to be a load. Imagine 
our astonishment when on his closer ap- 
proach we discovered that he had taken off 
his sweat shirt and from each sleeve and 
the neck band was thrust the head of a live 
goose, while a dead bird was tied in the 
body of the garment. No wonder the kid 
was exhausted after lugging his gun and 
three large struggling geese, to say nothing 
of the dead one. 

As no geese seemed to be coming our 
way and as there was a possibility of get- 
ting a few shots by using Bob’s tactics, 
Phil and I decided to get some exercise at 
least, and while he headed for a large flock 
feeding to the southeast, I took a try at 
the bunch that had settled on the newly 
sown land. My only chance was to stir 
them up and then hope for a passing shot. 
Phil approached the stubble bunch close 
enough to get one goose out of the flock, 
but I found my 200 pounds of bulk too 
prominent a landmark to permit me to get 
within gunshot of a flock and all I could 
do was admire the aerial maneuvers of the 
webfeet as they departed riverward deris- 
ively calling me names for spoiling their 
meal. 


S noon approached Walter drove the 

Ford truck out to the set and sent the 

rest of us into the house for lunch while 
he watched the decoys. 

On returning to the pits after a fine meal 
prepared by our hostess, we found that 
Walter had had an adventure all his own. 
Under the influence of the warm sun, he 


was apparently beginning to doze in 


pit when a sudden commotion among 
decoys brought him to his feet. As 


arose a dark body shot downward ir 
the sky and he was startled to see a lar 
eagle seizing one of 
and attempting to depart. 
charges of No. 2 shot dropped the 
truder, but not without c 
age to the decoy. 

As the lad scrambled from the pit to 
to the aid of the 
dead eagle’s mate swooped down fron 
heavens with a roar of wings like a 
ing aviator. The lad d: 
his hole, seized his gun and as tl 
prey missed a decoy which had torn k 
from its anchor stake, he fired breaking « 
of the eagle’s wings, but not killing 
When we arrived a few minutes later, 
was trying to despatch the bird with a st 
as he had run out of shells. We soon 


: , ; 
he decoys in his ¢ 
l] 


wo well pla 


nsiderable d: 


wounded decoy, 





ished the marauder and then took 
photo. This excitement had been too mu 
for the decoys for we discovered that 


of them were loose and dragging the 
stakes. It took a quarter of an hour t 
recapture them, for although wi 
they certainly could run and dodge. 

Walter took his trophies and went int 
lunch while Phil and I crawled into 
pits, noting as we did so that there were 
several wedges 
forth across the 

The hearty meal combined 
fects of the warm sun and our 
rest had us both 
was broken by the honks of our tollers and 
we came to life only to discover a fat pair 
of geese circling by us to the west. Whil 
I kept low, Phil observed, and the next 
thing I heard was his cautionary “Hers 
they come.” 


1 wing-tipp 





weaving back a 
] 


f geese 
nearby fie 


( 


short nig] 


soon dozing. Our 1 


HE two birds nearly abreast swept 

from our front and as they approach 
our farthest decoys we rose and went 
action. Glancing over my gun barrel at th 
bird on the left I pressed the trigger and 
felt a thrill of exultation at a clean k 
as this king of wildfowl pitched almost i 


the pits. Instinctively swinging on _ the 
other goose that was trying to tower out 
range, and mentally wondering why PI 


had missed, I let go a second shot and the 
climbing goose tumbled to earth beyond 
the outer decoys. 

“Why didn’t you fire?” I asked Phil, ar 
turned in time to see a sheepish look o1 
his face. 


“Like a dumb nut I forgot to load my 
gun when I got into the pits,” he grunte: 
disgustedly. 

“That was a pretty double you made,” he 
added, as he thrust some shells into } 
16 gauge pump. 

Doubles on geese had been so rare 


my experience that I must admit n 
satisfaction was great as I picked up the 
two birds and admired their beautiful mar} 
ing. One will not infrequently get sever 
wild fowl out of a flock with one sal 
but that is not the same as having only tw 
birds to fire at and getting them separate! 
instead of by firing at and hitting 
other. bl n 


one 


A good clean double on feathers 
game that is not too close gives me about 
the same thrill as getting a possible wit! 
pistol on the Standard American tar- 

The pistol “possible” may be hard 
to get, but the birds furnish greater pl 
ical benefits. 

For the next half hour nothing feathere 
came our way except a few wandering 
crows. Then as the afternoon sun bega 
to settle toward the horizon another flig! 
of geese began coming from the east an 
we remained in pleasurable suspense until 
we saw them settle amid the stubble wel! 
to the southeast of us. Phil’s nomadi 
instincts urged him to wander afield again 


the 


get. 
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as we still lacked several birds of our 
limit. 


\ HILE I “rode herd” on the decoys 
'¥Y my partner ambled across country 
planning to get beyond the feeding flock 
before flushing them. A half hour later I 
saw the air peppered with mosquito-like 
clouds of milling specks and as I watched 
the flight began to ‘tale up formations and 
thin threads of oncoming flocks covered 
the sky like indistinct and wavering scrolls 
of sky-writing. As I peered through my 
screen of tumbleweeds and saw the ap- 
proaching ranks of honking geese I 
heaved a few clods of earth among the 
sleepy decoys to encourage their calling. 
It seemed as though fortune would smile 
on me at last, for the oncoming flights were 
heading directly for the decoys. Some few 
passed high overhead but those 
seeking a feeding ground bore more to the 
south and settled on a slope a scant 300 
yards from the pits. In ten minutes the 
ground was gray with geese and in the 
clear atmosphere they seemed almost within 
gunshot range. As I peered through my 
camouflage a thousand heads were turned 
toward the decoys and 2,000 eyes seemed 
to be studying our set-up. The geese were 
ot feeding but seemed restless and uneasy, 
as they cast suspicious glances in all di- 
rections. Then the unexpected happened. 
Some impulse gave the necessary urge to 
the leaders of that immense flock and like 
billowing wave of grey, hundreds of 
athered forms exploded into the air and 
swept toward me like a menacing attack 
of pursuit airplanes. In a few seconds they 
were overhead, but about that time I real- 
ized that they were climbing and had no 
intention of stooling to the clamor of my 
aroused callers. It seemed impossible to 
pick separate birds amid that honking, 
weaving jumble of feathered bodies and as 
the little sixteen gauge cracked I knew my 
first shots were into the flock with no par- 
ticular target aligned. 

As successive ranks of flailing wings 
passed I recovered and saw two gray beau- 
ties crumple amid a cloud of feathers and 
streak to the ground as the last two 
charges from the pump gun tore skyward. 
Reaching for the camera I made an at- 
tempt to register the passing flocks on 
films, but the dull light from the overcast 
sky which sunset seemed to bring, made 
my effort useless. 

For the next ten minutes the air was full 
of geese flying crazily in all directions as 
though bewildered and disorganized. Sit- 
ting on the edge of the pit I watched the 
1 
t 





wedges 


a 
fe 


lling flocks gradually “rendezvous” 

yward the Columbia sanctuary and as the 
crimson sun settled behind the rim of the 
Cascades, Phil joined me with a couple of 
birds. As we waited for the boys with the 
light truck we congratulated ourselves on 
a wonderful day’s shoot and agreed that 
there was nothing to beat shooting Stubble 
Geese 


“I Want To Buy A Rifle” 
(Continued from page 11) 


nothing more than the above mentioned 
rifles all intelligent riflemen should vote 
them a hearty, “Thanks Mr. Army man, I 
won't take your advice about shooting, but 
boy, you know your stuff about stocks.” 


I have no connection whatever with any 
arms company or with any military or- 
ganization, but I do sell guns in a retail 
store. If it will prove of interest I will 
tell you about the rifles I have recom- 
mended to various customers and the pur- 
poses for which I advised their purchase. 
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Many men come in and ask for a rifle 
with which they can shoot vermin during 
the summer and big game in the fall. Near- 


ly always I will suggest that they keep 
right on using it all winter on jack rabbits 
and in the spring on predatory animals and 
birds. The cheapest outfits which will meet 
this demand are: First, a Model 99 Savage 
250-3000 caliber, a Winchester Model 94 
or 55 in the .30-30 or .25-35, equipped of 
course, if the customer wants it, with good 
aperture If a man can afford notl 

ing better and wants cheap 
these guns will be adequate for small game 
and vermin up to 100 yards. If yd man 
uses his rifle all summer on small s he 
will be able to deliver the goods when +~ 
goes deer hunting. I would much rather 
sell a man a simple rifle like the above 
with which he can afford to shoot vermin 
all the year around than one more expen- 
sive with costly ammunition so that he 
could afford only a box or two of shells 
every deer season and then not be able to 
do good work with it on account of not 
being familiar with his arm. 


gb a man still wants an all-around 

‘fle oe" insists on cheap shells he has a 
chance to buy a better rifle. If one can get 
a Winchester Model 54 caliber .30-30 he 
has a wonderful little rifle, although I do 
not like the stock. Right in here we have 
some ultra-modern arms to choose from. 
Winchester now makes their Model 54 in 
the .250-3000 caliber. I have never seen or 
handled this new rifle, but I know what the 
cartridge will do and if I could have only 
one rifle that would be it. I would reload 
my shells, although I have never reloaded 
shells for my own use to any extent, but 
we are talking about the one gun man and 
that would force me to reload. With a 
choice of cheap bullets running from sixty 
grains to 117 the rifleman who chose this 
caliber could work up some envied loads 
for anything from squirrels to deer and 
ber. If he can afford a high grade bolt 
action rifle and the .250 shells cost too 
much he can buy the Remington Model 
30-S for the .25 Remington cartridge. 

Either one of these latter rifles will be 
effective on small game up to about 150 
yards with iron sights and 200 or more 
with a telescope. Also, in my opinion, 
these two rifles are the best we now have 
for a combination of vermin and big game 
rifles. The 54 N. R. A. and Remington 
30-S are the last word in fine arms. There 
is no comparison between them and any 
lever or pump action as far as reliability 
or action is concerned. Either arm will 
outlast two or three lever actions with all 
their screws, pins and flat springs. If a 
man wants a gun he can take into the far 
places with any assurance of not having 
to replace broken or worn parts he should 
choose one of these modern bolt actions 
Like the famous slogan of a well known 
shotgun, “Has anyone ever seen a broken 
bolt action?” 


sights. 


ammunition 





OTH these rifles have excellent stocks 

and come equipped from the factory 
with good sights. Their accuracy is su- 
perior to that of the lever or slide action. 
Either the Remington or the Winchester 
action will outlast two or three barrels 
As I see it we are very fortunate to have 
such wonderful arms on the market where 
a man can walk into a store and walk out 
with a rifle and ammunition that is the 
ultimate of the experience of a hundred 
years in gun building by two world re- 
nowned factories. The .250-3000 and the 
.25 Remington cartridges are exceptionally 
accurate. Both can be used for anything 
from woodchucks to deer with the regular 
over-the-counter ammunition. The .25 
Remington may prove too light in this 
country but the .250 does very well on deer 
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IDLE GUNS.... 


They Pay No Dividends 


Each gun you own represents an invest- 
ment of good hard cash. But like idle money, 
an idle gun pays no dividends. This winter 
don't let your guns become a ‘‘frozen asset.” 
Keep them going and receive regular divi- 
dends from your gun investment 

No need to lay your guns away when the hunting 
season is over. Let us tell you about the National 
Rifle Association plan of all year shooting,—a plan 
which enables you to win medals and trophies of 
ignificance while practicing with rifle and 
Marksmanship prizes valued at 
Find out how 


national 
pistol at home. 
5.000 will be awarded this winter. 
it is to win these handsome decorations, 


easy 

Investigate the various other N.R.A, services, 
too The home range shooting program is but one 
of the many privileges of mem!» Other bene- 





fits include a year's subscript the AMERICAN 

RIFLEMAN, leading firear: the char 

to buy government rifles direct from the War Depart 
the services of a staff « to help sol 
hooting probler am opportunity to take an 

active part in the fight against unsound anti-cun 





gaz ine 





f experts 


laws 
Get more value out of your gun more sport out 

of your shooting dollar Ihe coupon below w 
ring you full particulars. Clip and mail it toda 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 
812 Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen 


Yes—I would like to know how IT can win medals 


and trophies at home Please send me your free 

booklet “How to get the maxiquum value and 

enjoyment out of your guns."’ 
A sample copy of the American Rifleman 
magazine will also be sent if you attach Gc in 
stamps tu cover matling 

My Name 

Street 

Ci 

State Age 








Send for New Fall Catalog 





HARLEY’S ALL WEATHER 
Duck Hunting Suit 


A two viece suit of heavy Rubberized Cloth 
—Marsh Green color, will stand hard use— 


can be slipped on over other clothing—ab- 

solute protection for all 

weather. Order by chest x bd 75 

ees sises 36 to 52. — 
Satisfaction Cuaranteed Cc. 0. D. 


if 
and sample of material Desired 


HARLEY WICKHAM CO., Inc. 
Dept. OLIIA Erie, Pa. 











way! 
performs. 
water supply. 


NAUGHTY BOY! 


Not at all. 
famous Brussels Boy 
Belgium. 


day. 


on our novelty ash tray. Press the 
ertinguishes 


Brussels Boy 


button! 


cigarettes in a jiffy by flooding the tray in a most amusing 
Your friends will get many belly laughs when he 
Convenient water sack inside holds liberal 
Remit to 


Delivered postpaid for $1.95. 
HOME GADGETS, Dept. 95, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y 


It's a replica of the 
Statue in 
Thousands of tourists 
are amused by the original every 
Now it has been mounted 
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German Lug 
AUTOMATICS 


9-Shot, 20 
Caliber-4 inch $94. 
25 Cal 


New German Zehna Auto. . ‘ : 4 

New German Ortgies .32 Cal. Automatic—@-Shot.......... 10 
SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 

Deen Gi Gek. 2d Oth: Gs GE cowencsececececescocsccess $17 

Colt’s .32 Automatie .....ssess . e ind eecat 

25 Colt’s Automatic ° . 10. 

38 or 32-20 S. & W. Military and Police...... . 19. 


$1.00 deposit with C.O0.D. orders. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


ARNOLD WOLFF, (64! 









Curtis St. Denver, Cole. 
——s 





| except at extreme ranges. 


| ket which could be called good must 
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It seems to me 
that its killing power is mostly dependent 


on its velocity. Having such a light bullet 
it loses its velocity quickly so 1 would 


| place the extreme range for large game 


shooting with it at 200 yards. But we were 
talking about a combination vermin-deer 
rifle which must necessarily be a compro- 
mise. The .250 is the ideal vermin-deer 
cartridge. The type of rifle you choose to 
shoot it should depend on the accuracy you 
need or expect and the type of country you 
are hunting in. 

When a man comes in and asks me for 
a good deer rifle he can expect me to start 
naming off models and calibers for at least 
thirty minutes. Most arms companies 
make most of their rifles exclusively for 
deer and the deer rifles now on the mar- 
he 
over a score. 

I have given you two which I believe 
ideal in the .25 caliber, which is the light- 
est rifle with which a man should go deer 
hunting. Getting into the .30-30 class we 
have over a score of cartridges which have 


| heen used for many years and with great 


success on deer. 

Any rifle, whether lever, trombone, au- 
toloading or bolt action, that shoots a car- 
tridge of the .30-30 class is a good deer 


| rifle up to 150 and not over 200 yards 


My choice for this type of arm, where | 
would consider speed of action and handi- 
ness more than extreme range or accuracy, 
would be the .35 Remington automatic. 
Some of you .30-30 fiends try to beat it 
for speed and you are right out of the 
picture when it comes to killing power. 


NOW come to what I believe is destined 

to be one of the best all-around rifles 
we have ever had—bearing in mind of 
course that there is no such thing as an 
all-around rifle or cartridge. Recently the 
\merican arms companies have awakened 
to the possibilities of the 7 mm. I suppose 
they finally decided that the Europeans 
knew what they were doing when they 
used this most excellent cartridge for every- 
thing from antelope to elephants. Amer- 


| icans are always on the alert for something 


| bolt 
| equipped with a telescope. 


new. Our European brothers have used 
the 7 mm. successfully all over the world for 
vears. They shot it in a good bolt action; 
they adopted a standard load and stuck to 
it. Personally I am not one of these men 
with one rifle of whom everyone should be 
afraid because I am so dadburned good 
with it. I realize the necessity for a va- 
riety of rifles and cartridges for a lot of 
different purposes, but if a man asks me 
for an all-around rifle he is going to be 
advised to buy a 7 mm. in either the Rem- 
ington 30-S or the Winchester Model 54. 
With the recent loadings one has a good 
coyote or vermin load and although I have 
never shot a moose or grizzly bear with the 
175-grain 7 mm. I know that I could do so 
and do it cleanly. However I would not 
attempt it unless my rifle was a high grade 
action such as the two named and 
If a man bought 
such an outfit he could well afford to be 
satisfied with it and look no further for an 
ideal rifle for all kinds of game. Such a 
rifle if properly equipped could be used 
a lifetime. I mean a man’s lifetime, too, 


| and not the gun’s. 


| or 30-S. 





The ideal long range rifle should be one 
of the Remington or Winchester Models 54 
If a man wants the lightest car- 
tridge for this work or if he reloads, then 
again the .250-3000, which is the lightest 
cartridge that can be used at extreme 
ranges. The 7 mm. comes next. The peer 
of all long range cartridges, especially for 
the reloader, is the .30-06 in either of the 
above mentioned rifles or a Springfield or 
a custom job. My personal choice of an 


ultra-accurate extremely long cartridge 
the .270 Winchester. 


T= matter of proper sights shoul 
have a little attention. Personally | 
believe that open sights limit any rifle 
any cartridge to 100 yards. Good aper 
ture rear sights with the right kind 
front sights double that range for sma 
game and can be used in the right caliber 
right out to 300 yards on big game. Tel 
scope sights with the right combination 
gun and cartridge make it possible for 
good shot to occasionally reach right out t 
300 yards on game the size of chucks ai 
to nearly 500 yards on game the size 
deer. 

Telescope sights and mounts are ide 
for small game shooting. They are t 
clumsy and delicate for big game hunti 


as I see it regardless of how some ma 
rave about their definition and resolvi 
ower. 


If you have read this article this far y: 
will see that I have touched upon a c 


tridge and gun for almost any purp 
which could be used in any kind of cow 
try. My experience in heavily wood 


country is very limited, but I do feel that 
I know what I am talking about as 
as the long range arms are concerned. \\ 
all have our personal likes and dislikes, ou 
pet guns and loads. One rifle and car 
tridge may be ideal for one type of hunt 
ing and an entirely different one for sor 
other terrain. Although I pride myself o 
my knowledge of rifles and the proper on¢ 
for certain purposes, if a man came in 
wanted to buy a .44 Henry and I coul 
get one to sell him I would do it. After 
all if a man gets results from his arn 
which please him then the fellow who dif 
fers with him has no argument. Th 
knowledge that you have a rifle and car 
tridge which are exactly right as you se 
it will go a long way towards good shoot 
ing and good results—as you see them. 


Ho! Alaska! 
(Continued from page 10) 


to go for those sheep meant retracing som: 
of our travel and moving still farther away 
from the horses. Nevertheless, we turned 
and traveled the two miles. 

Our approach to the top of the ridge 
over which the sheep had disappeared, was 
similar to our climb up the mountain 
made in silence, hardly daring to breathe 
As we neared the top, our forward move 
ment was on our bellies, an inch or so at a 
time. We got our first glimpse over and 
about 75 to 80 yards away stood two g 
gantic rams, side by side, and each present 
ing a left shoulder. 

The shot was an easy one, the on 
problem being to shoot both sheep so fast 
that the second would not have a chance: 
to run. Being on my stomach at the cor 
rect angle for a prone shot, I get off th 
two shots in about two seconds, shooting 
both rams in the identical spot through the 
shoulder. 

This finishes the story of the sheep. 


The carrying of the heads and some 
meat over four miles back to the horses, 
and the two hours’ tramp (too dark 


ride) through the night back to camp was 
just plain work. But with the satisfied 
feeling we enjoyed it was not too bad. 
The heads are both far above the average 
in size and symmetry, and George 
that they will be among the record heads 
for the Alaska Guides and for this district 
(the Chickaloon) of Alaska. They are 
certainly beautiful beasts. Their wool is 
absolutely snow-white and almost an inch- 
and-a-half deep over the shoulders, as was 
disclosed when we skinned them. 
(Continued in Our Next Issue) 
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A Trapper’s Life 
Editorial Note:—This little gem from a 
Cat n trapper is published without editorial 
es, so that the reader may better relish 
ginal and rare flavor. 
[' S a lonely life, is a Trapper’s life, 
\lone in the snow clad hills. 
Stormy days and blizzard nights. 
| wished I had a wife. 
My memories drift back to my childhood 





w I wished they’d come again, 

hear my mother’s voice once more, 
ut no, ‘tis all in vain, 

at dear old soul gone to that great be- 
great many years ago. 

heart throbs fast as I think of her, 
Of me she was so fond. 
No cheery words no smiling face 

lo meet me at the cabin door 

\ frozen cabin without a stove 
No lumber on the floor. 


uf 


I tramp thru the bush o’er hill and dale 
Where foxes bark, and coyotes wail. 
No fur for a week I feel despair, 

nd a trip to town only once in two years, 
I'll have to shoot a moose or two, 

And tan their hides to make my shoes, 
And not a cent to buy some booze, 
My faithful dog is by my side, 
My only companion o’er this divide, 
I entered my cabin, to meet defeat, 
My dog dropped dead, right at my feet. 


I've explained to you a trapper’s life 
To trap alone without a wife 


Believe me or not, every word is true, 

I lived on rats and rabbit stew, 

I’ve made tobacco out of kin-kin-nook, 
I've been nearly drowned in many a brook, 
I'm here to state before it’s too late, 

I've wiped this life right off the slate, 

I'll seek new work to finish my life, 


It's a lonely life is a trapper’s life. 
—Walt. Rutter. 


Old Subscriber Speaks His 
Mind 

DITOR Outdoor Life:—If you will 
look up your records you will see that 
I have been a subscriber since March, 1906, 
which is a nice long time—a little over 27 
years. But of late I can’t give much credit 
to Ovtpoor LiFe as a sportsman’s maga- 
ine. Outside of your editorials, you have 
ot much to offer the big game sportsman. 

First, you must exterminate the hate that 
have for the lever action sportsman. 
lhis is a fact, and easily proven. I have 
the evidence as to this. 

Second, you must do away with your 
narionettes and ex-military editors who 
are doing their best to flood the country 
with cheap junk. This is what put some 

the big reliable firms in the red. 

Third, the sooner you realize that the 
lever action sportsman can write as good a 
story as ever was written by one of these 
half-wit bolt action men, and tell the truth, 
the better. 

_ Fourth, you must have more construc- 
tive criticism and less unconstructive 
prejudice. It is a known fact that you 
have refused to run an article if it had 








anything to say that was a credit to the 
lever action sportsman. 

Fifth, when you can print a magazine 
that does away with your prejudices, and 
make it like it was when J. A. McGuire 
was putting in the best of articles by the 
lever and automatic boys—then I'll come 
back. 

\riz Epw. J. EKMAN. 


“Gee” and “Haw” 
DITOR Outdor r Life: I have read 
with interest the second installment ot 
the article appearing in the September issue 
of Ovutpoor Lire, entitled “Before the 
Railroad Came,” by Charley Zabel, in col- 
laboration with J. L. Beardsley. 

Along in the ’80s I was associated with 
“mule skinners” and “bullwhackers” in that 
section of the country; in short, I speak 
the language. However, in my day we did 
not “‘gee’ to the left, or ‘haw’ to the 
right”’—but the other way around. I do 
not hold this against Charley Zabel, the old 
bullwhacker, because I know that he knows 
better. However, it appears that his col- 
laborator has not been out-of-doors much. 

New Mex. Harry L. Patton 
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Mouse-Deer 
Being Treated 











Governor Generai 


Picture of 
Murphy's mouse-deer now wunder- 
going treatment in the bureau 


of animal industry. The female 
mouse-deer died last week, and 
the veterimarians are now afier 
vreventing the death of the mate 
animal shorn above. As the pic- 
ture shows, the animal is half 
mouse, half deer. It belongs to 
the family that falls under the 
scientific classification between 
the pig and goat families. It ia 
about siz inches tall 








There is such an animal as a mouse deer, 
shown above, but it isn’t half mouse and 
half deer. Jt belongs to a group inter- 
mediate between the camels and the 
deer but closer to the latter in external 
appearance. Adults are from eight to 
ten inches in height, depending on sex 
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Book Reviews 


Grain Race, by Alan Villiers. Charles Scribner's 

Sons. 331 pages, illustrated. $3.00. 

Perhaps I’m prejudiced in favor of any work 
with the real tang of the sea in it—but no mat 
ter, you probably are too, and so I expect you 
will be as interested in this diary as I was. It’s 
he factual story of the ‘‘race” staged each year 

Australia to Europe by the last of the 
world’s sailing fleets. Not a real race, it’s an hon- 
est-to-Neptune sail of three or four months with a 

of wheat—and around the Horn, too. Mr. 
Villiers here tells how a ship of which he is part 
ner, the Finnish four-masted barque Parma, set 
best time in the race of 1932. No fictionist’s 
ntic cock-and-bull, the diary may grow a little 
lious in moments, but I venture it'll hold you 
to the end—after which you'll know a whole lot 

re about the life on sailing ships than you did 
before Harry McGuire. 





Motorboating and All About It, by A. Frederick 


Collins. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 

4 , 

An amazingly complete book which tells about 
a motorboat, how outboard and inboard 

otors are made, how the fuel feed, ignition, oil 


oling and starting systems work; about 
peller and propeller drives, gears and clutches, 
d how to run boats. Directions in detail are 


ven about spring fitting out and care, hauling 
and winter care. Ten pages of index make 
every fact immediately available. There is a 


1 of experience behind this book, which be 
in a tight locker in the boat, for it is the 
id to sick motors and unexpected conditions. 

ves the 98 per cent book learning needed with 
cent personal experience, so to speak. With 
book for the motor and boat, Kephart’s 

“Camping and Woodcraft,” and regional fishing, 

hunting, and wildcraft authorities, one could feel 

ired of having a basic wilderness working 
which every outdoors man needs.—R. S. 


An Arctic Safari, by Dr. Richard L. Sutton. 
C. V. Mosby Co. 199 pages, profusely illus- 
trated. 2.25. 

No reader of Outrpoor Lire needs to be intro- 
duced to Dr. Sutton, Kansas City’s famous globe- 
trotter and sportsman. His latest big game hunt- 
ing expedition took him and his family into the 
Arctic on a chartered Norwegian sealer, and gave 
them all the time of their lives, what with polar 
bears and walruses, whales and seals, icebergs and 
snowstorms. Next to the author’s inimitable style 

his friendly humor, his terseness, his sense of 
the dramatic—the book’s greatest charm lies in the 
exceptional photos which characterize any Sutton 
volume. And as usual there is a wealth of in- 
formation on the ports and seas visited, the ani- 

mal, bird and fish life, guns and equipment. I 

personally guarantee the book for all Sutton fans 
and who, among big game hunters, isn’t one ?— 

Harry McGutre. 


Records of North American Big Game, edited by 
Prentiss N. Gray. The Derrydale Press. 178 
pages, illustrated. $10.00. 

Readers of Ourpoor Lire will recall that the 
first ten records in each division were published 
in two issues of the magazine about six months 
ago. Here is the complete first edition presenta- 
tion, an imposing and invaluable work. We un- 
hesitatingly recommend it for every big game 
hunter’s library. It offers the American sports- 

in what he has long wanted, and what Row- 

id Ward supplied the European sportsman 

authentic and complete record of trophies in 

der of size, with full measurements wherever 
ible, region and date of kill, name of killer 

1 of present owner. Prominent naturalist- 
sportsmen contribute introductions on each species. 
The New York Zoological Society and the Boone 
and Crockett Club cooperated in the volume’s pro- 

on.—Harry McGuire. 


The Heart of England, by Edward Thomas. FE. 
P. Dutton and Co. 228 pages. $1.75. 

Nature in Downland and An Old Thorn, by W. 
H. Hudson. E. P. Dutton and Co. 283 pages. 
$1.75 

Rural Rides, by William Cobbett. EF. 
ind Co. 363 pages. $1.75. 

These volumes are some of the first in the new 
Open-Air Library, a series of the best-loved books, 
mostly out of copyright, devoted to the country- 
side and its manifold pleasures. We most heartily 
recommend them for the nature lover, particular- 
ly if he possess in addition the happy faculty of 
savoring the best in English literature. 


P. Dutton 














ind West is West, and 


vain shall meet.” So 





runs the opening line in Kipling’s 
famous ballad. In the circles of Chesa 
vake Bay dog anciers, however, there 
I 


‘ast nor West, 


may eventually be neither E§ 


for those who are interested in this great 
American. retriever, the only sporting 
variety of dog that may strictly be called 
American, are rking might and main 
for a recognized standard and more uni- 
formit f thought between those who 
breed ( esape ikes in the West and those 
who are interested in them in the East. 
Hitherto there has been a wide difference 
of opinion betweer these two sections of 
the land 

The Chesapeal 1 old breed, rich in 
story and tradition a I need not repeat 
its hist deta ere is to how the two 
dogs. “Cant ind “Sailor,” were landed 
on the shores of the ( Secmieaglen in the 
very early part of the nineteenth century 
and how frot this pair came dogs that 
were superlative in their sphere and were 
recog! ized all ( tiie Kast as the re- 
trievers par excellence for lake, inlet, bay, 
river or marsh shoot- 
ing, and y othe 
breed began t gain 
favor in the West 


wher 
was to be found in 
even greate 
bers than 1n its 





atl , 
ah, seme. 









conducted hy 


” A.F Hochwal 


The Chesapeake Bay 
Dog, East and West 
By A. F. Hochwalt 
weather-resisting 


near like the 
works as po 


the dog that has the real 
coat and is of a color as 


roundings under which he 


sible. 

Bench shows with the westerners have 
always been secondary. True, they recog- 
nize the fact that in order to establish uni- 


+ 


formity of type these exhibitions fulfill 
their mission up to a certain point, but the 


realize also that bench shows alone have 
done little for actual practicability. This 
claim is easily proved when one contem- 
plates the “refinements” that have taken 
place with many breeds which were orig- 
inally considered real sporting dogs, but 
which, with the effete influences of the 
show ring, have become nothing more than 


qualified only to pose on 
admiration of 


overgrown toys, 


ade tor the those 


dress par 


home locality 1 
( he Sal ike Bay. 
Time brings about 
strange evolutions ; 
breeders in some lo- 
calities were not so 
careful in preserving 
the original blood 
lines; other crosses 
with this original 
foundation stock as a 
basis were m™m idé 
and in time dogs of 
various types, colors 
and characte sti 
began to appear un- 
der the iginal 
name of Chesapeake. 
The main issue, 
however, was always 
kept in mind an 
that is that this dog 
was a great watt Chesapeake Bay dogs, aa} Henry and his son, Chief Justice, 
retriever and when F. J. Frank of Pleasantville, Y 
alien crosses were 
made it was generally for an avowed who see them nowhere else but on exhibi- 
purpose, either to improve the coat, color tion, where wind and weather, cold and 
or retrieving instincts. Nevertheless there storm, have no chance to turn a hair of 
was little of the original stock left in many their well-sleeked coats. Thus some breeds 
localities, all statements to the contrary have passed out entirely as utility dogs, 


+ 


notwithstanding, although it is freely ad- 
here and there were a tew 


mitted that 
breeders who endeavored to remain true 
to the traditions of the past. 

At the present time there is great activ- 


ity among Chesapeake Bay dog breeders, 
both East and West. Those in the West 
primarily interested in the practical 
the dog that can work under any and 
the dog that will brave the 
the severest blizzards, 


are 
dog, 
all conditions 
roughest water in 


but fortunately among setter and pointer 
owners and also among airedale and Ches- 
apeake breeders there is still a sufficient 
number of real sportsmen who breed dogs 
that are of actual use. The new movement 
among Chesapeake Bay dog owners should 
do a great deal toward the perpetuation of 
the working type. There have been some 
squalls and storms among the more radical 
of both classes, but in the end they will 
come together on common ground. 


owned by 


Field 


trials 


are 


dogs may be shown at 
natural element and e\ t 
men of the East and the 
at such gatherings whe real comparis 
may be made. I do not tl field tri 
alone can accomplish ever ing, but t 
are a step in the right direction. There 
many who still disparage field trials 
bird dogs and no doubt there is alwa 
room for criticism, but in the final ar 
field trials have brought forward the 
ful strains of pointers and setters giv! 
prospective breeders an idea of what 
lesirable blood lines are. Even those w 
never take direct interest in this branch 
bird dog sport will see what is transpir 
and benefit by it, for from these lines t 
actual working dog is perpetuated and t 
field shooter is thus en 

lligently. I do not mean by be 
cause a dog is a bench winner t 
a field dog also, but in most cases the ex! 
bition setter or pointer descended from 
long line of ancest whose only expe 


ence has been in the 


his natural instincts 





Mr. and Mrs 


Bay Dog Club 
duced into various { 
I do not think the 1 
trials in 
events is entirely 
sections of 


advocated, are 


connection with t 
feasible 
the East 
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vice versa. At pres 
ent a number 
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modicum of success. 


A standard for the 


been agreed upon. 


features are stressed as, for 


and color. In this 
of shades is being 
fore; this of itself 


For instance, that clause reads: 
varying from dark brown to a faded tan o 
grass 


dead grass. Dead 
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of dead grass varying from a tan to a dull 
straw color. White spot on breast and 
toes permissible, but the smaller the spot, 
the better, solid color being most pre- 
ferred.” Referring to the coat and its tex- 
ture, the standard now reads: “Coat should 
ick and short, nowhere over one-and- 
a-half inches, with a dense, fine woolly 
ndercoat, covered by a hard or harsh out- 
taining an abundance of natural 
coat can stand the icy water with- 
it these characteristics. The soft coat 

uld be discouraged. Hair on face, ears 
and legs should be very short and straight 
ith a tendency to wave on neck, shoul- 
ders, back and loins. The curly coat not 
he texture of a dog’s coat 
is of utmost importance, especially in one 
of this variety, which is called upon to do 
his work under any and all conditions; “the 
waves and the curls” are merely non-essen- 
tials which cannot be left out of a standard. 

When it comes to size, males are sup- 
range from 65 to 75 pounds and 
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dogs heavier than that are not to be dis- 
qualified. Females may weigh from 60 to 
75 pounds. The height at shoulder for 
males may vary from 23 to 25 inches, while 
females may go as low as 22 inches and as 


high as the tallest male. 





Where special stress should be 
however, is on the dog’s temper 
Courage, willingness to work, alertness, 
nose, intelligence and love for water are 


1 14 


mentioned, and in my opinion these should 
be characteristics of utmost importance. 
When one is breeding dogs for useful pur- 
poses he is looking for specimens that have 
the heart and viscera, for in the end, with 
out such qualities all the other fine points 
are of no avail. 

If shows, and especially field trials, are 
conducted along the sane lines which exist 
among bird dog fanciers of the practical 
kind, the Chesapeake should prosper in all 
parts of the country, provided the red tape 
of rules does not overshadow the real ob 
jects that are being sought. 


Goes A-Hunting 


By A. F. Hochwalt 


HEN Mussolini goes a-hunting, if 
W: e ever does in these days of his dic- 
tatorship, then the dog over which 
ing is the Spinoni, the all- 
Italy. In America this 
is little known, but the 
a popular gun dog in Latin 

ind here of late a few have been 
ntroduced into this country, where they are 
rapidly gaining favor. 

The name Spinoni is derived from a 
shrub or bush that carries sharp-pointed 
barbs and is common in Italy. Thickets of 
this bush are almost inpenetrable, for the 
spicules with which the twigs are covered 
Pointers and very 


7 





are as sharp as needles. 





A Spinoni, bred in Italy and owned by 
A. P. and Walter Relken, Brookside, N. J. 


few setters will ever enter places of this 
kind and as far as these two breeds are 
1, any class of game that takes 

ne of them is safe. The Spinoni 

breed is, however, heedless of these condi- 
tions for he carries a coat that is as im- 
pervious to rough cover as that of any dog 


concernec 


refuge in « 
L 


in existence. In other words, his wiry 
coat is of the most resistant quality, and 


les of this brush have no terrors 
admitted that the dog 

an at least in this one respect. 
From all that I can gather about this 
breed, the Spinoni is another variety of the 
hunting dog that is making a bid in this 
country for classification in that ever- 
er wing group known as all-around gun 


cogs. 


tor him. It will be 


. . 1 . : 
is well named 


The hunting instincts of the 
similar to those of the pointer and setter. 
He points in very much the same manner, 
generally with head well up and often with 
one forefoot raised. But in his case the 
frequently described “lofty flag,” of 
English setter perfection, is absent for the 
Spinoni, like many other European breeds 
of gun dogs, such as the wire-haired point- 
ing griffon, the German pointer and also 
the French and Belgium varieties, 
their caudal appendages abbreviated to a 
mere stump. This seems to be a general 
custom and puppies usually have their 
tails docked when they are still weanlings. 
The custom is not a mere fad but has a 
practical value for it prevents unsightly 
mutilations which are sure to occur when 
dogs with normal tails are hunted in heavy 
cover. 

Aside from possessing a_ superlative 
nose, which makes him especially useful in 
hunting upland game, the Spinoni is a 
natural retriever on land as well as in 
water. He is a powerful swimmer and no 
stream is too swift, no water too icy, for 
him to enter with apparent pleasure to re 
trieve any species of wild fowl. In fact, 
he is just as much at home here as he is 
among the thorny barbs of the spinoni 
bush of his native land. He will swim 
for hours, dive for his game and keep after 
it until he gets results. Compare him with 
any of the retriever varieties, and he will 
hold his own with all of them. 
is unusually docile and obedi 
ent, very affectionate and an 
home companion. In this respect he is on 
a par with the English setter, but he is 
more inclined to become a one-man dog 
than the latter variety, for he does not 
bestow his attentions promiscuousl) 
him but one person is master, but 
does not imply that he is disagreeable wi 
strangers. However much he 
hunt he prefers not to do so unless t 
master accompanies him. He will not en- 
ter a car with a stranger even if the gun 
and hunting paraphernalia are in sight and 
no coaxing on the part of one unknown 
to him can induce him to do so, but let 
his master come and take a seat and 
nothing can persuade him to remain at 
home. Recently such an instance occurred 
over in New Jersey when an attempt was 
made to drive away with other dogs and 
leave the Spinoni at home. The dog would 
not be denied. He saw his master seated 
in the station wagon which was about to 
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WHOOPS! DO | FEEL 

GOOD! THERE'S NOTHING 
LIKE GLOVER’S TO 
KEEP A DOG WELL! 


GLOVER’S CONDI- 
TION PILLS are just 
the thing for dogs lacking 
in vitality and appetite. 
They stimulate desire for 
food; aid nutrition; improve 
digestion; tone up the sys- 
tem; and give theanimal new 
life and spirit. 

Glover's Imperial Animal Medicines represent 
the most advanced formulas. They meet all re- 
quirements of the U.S. and State Depts. of Agri- 
culture. Sold at Drug, Department, Sporting 
Goods, Seed and Pet Stores. 

GLOVER’S VETERINARY WELFARE SERVICE FREE! 
Our Veterinarian will answer your questions on 
dogs, cats and other animals. 

DO YOU KNOW how to feed and keep your dog 
W ELL—preventive measures, symptoms and treat- 
ment of diseases? All are explained in GLOVER’s 
48 page Doc Book. Ask your dealer fora free copy 
or write direct to H. CLAY GLOVER CO., inc., 
Box 3, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Bird Dog’s Palace 


on the running-board of any car and does not touch the 
body. No holes to bore. The new clamp is adjustable to 
all running-boards, including the rounded edge with deep 
flange and take-up adjustment does away with anything 
hanging underneath. 

Prise $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for the 
two-dog size, suitable for large pointers or setters as well 
as other breeds. Also a De Luxe trunk rack model two-dog 
size priced at $20.00. Guaranteed to please. Immediate 
Shipment. 

Mfd. by THE DWIGHT McBRIDE CO, 
Golden City, Missouri. 
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NOVEMBER PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 
Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 
Miniature Foxterriers, Boston Terriers, 
Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 
Pekingese. 
| DR. A. A. HERMANN 
Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less 


Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 














White Collie Pups 
The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
ffer. Home guards, loyal 
mpanions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 
Comrade FarmKennel 


Galion, Ohio 
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Your dog will never feel this way if you 
give him an occasional treatment of 
SERGEANT’S CONDITION PILL, Dealers every- 
where. 

Write ror Your Free Copy of “Serceant’s 
Doc Book” on the care of dogs. Our Fres 
Apvice Department will answer questions 
about your dog’s health. Write fully. 





Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 
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Training! 
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AMERICAN HOUNDS 


GOSSETT’S OLDE TYME LONG EARED | 

BUGLE VOICED BLACK AND TANS | 
Far famed for great endurance, cold trailing 
ability, acute hunting sense, deep bugle voices, 
impressive hound character Peers of all hound- 





dom Unrivaled for big game, fox, coon. 
Superb studs, trained hounds, bred bitches, 
m = ase s abbit-minded Beagles. Highly 


trated catalog and sales list 10c. 
HERMOSA. VISTA FARM, W. Earl Gosset, 
Owner. Buck Gordon, Trainer. 
Bannock, Ohio. 
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i E treatise on food and feeding wit ith: each order . $150 
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WIRE HAIRED PUPPIES 
by Prize Winners, sired by 
EDEN ARISTOCRAT 
, healthy, playful. Best PAL and 
CHILD D 1G. Very reasonable. Guarantee 
safe delivery. General Crack at Stud, $25. 
Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 


GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS 


The all-round gun doe for FIELD, WOOD or WATER 
loints, trails, trees, retrieve Imported, prize-winning 
tud dogs and matrons from the best working strains in 
Lurope Backed for your protection by a lifetime experi 


ence as breeder and handler 
DR. CHAS. THORNTON MISSOULA, MONTANA 















TRAINING THE DOG e 


A valuable book on the general training 
of any dog. General principles of train- 
ing; training for the home, street and 
auto; tricks; breaking bad habits, etc. 


Outdoor Life, Mount Morris, Ill. 


Wit Jupy $1.50 
Pub. 1927, revised 1982; 121 
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be driven away. The dog did not mince 
matters; he simply crashed through the 
three isinglass curtains of the car and took 
his place with the other two dogs. The 
Spinoni, too, will go through a window 
of a car to escape from a stranger. 

With all these recommendations in 
his favor one would imagine that the 
Spinoni has a large enough repertory, but 
in addition, he is said to be an excellent 
cattle dog, though I have never seen this 
verified. It is said that without any special 
training he is as much at home herding 
cattle or sheep as any of the varieties that 
specialize in this calling. It is even said 
that he will act as valet to his master if 
the latter makes a companion of him and 
keeps him in his room. In the mornings 
he is there at the bedside bringing shoes 
or other articles of apparel in order to 
expedite the dressing operation. 


N A recent trip through New Jersey I 

had the opportunity of making the per- 
sonal acquaintance of a Spinoni while visit- 
ing with A. P. and Walter Relken, who 
have taken up the breed and intend to begin 
breeding on a larger scale. The dog is 
quite a good-looking specimen, about the 
size of the average pointer or setter. The 
skull is well developed, denoting brain 
capacity. His coat is wiry and harsh to the 
touch, obviously impervious to briars or 
water. It is a coat that denotes the work- 
man from head to stern. He is powerful 
in legs and body, well put together, and 
looking at this dog one might readily be- 
lieve all the good things that are said about 


him. He is free and easy in action, has a 
fairly good turn of speed on a straight 


sprint, but is not a wide ranger and in field 
trials he would scarcely be able to hold his 
own with the flashy setters and pointers 
that win in these competitions. Nor is he 
a dog that one might want as a companion 
_ for gunning in the wide fields of the South, 
or the open spaces of the prairies, where 
fast and speedy work is required or where 
the hunting is done from horseback or from 
a wagon. But as a careful workman when 
hunting afoot in the covers of the Eastern 
or Middle states few dogs can surpass him. 
Get him among a scattered bevy of quail 
and his exquisite nose will enable him to 
find every one of them, if given sufficient 
time. His very slowness and extreme 
care in drawing a given area are sufficient 
guarantee that he will not overrun any 
birds. In water, this dog is equally at home. 

The dog reminds me of the wire-haired 
pointing griffons which a decade or more 


| ago were in great vogue in the East and 





some parts of the Middle West. 

+ The origin of the Spinoni is undoubtedly 
analogous to that of most of the Contin- 
ental gun dog breeds, but it is claimed that 
the wire-haired griffon, as well as the 
“Stechelhaarige vorstehhund” of Germany, 
are descended from the Italian Spinoni. In 
all likelihood the difference in climate and 
environment, as well as the necessity for 
adaptation to certain requirements uncon- 
sciously brought forth these allied strains 
which are not precisely distinct breeds, but 
variations from common ancestors. 

That the Spinoni is deserving of atten- 
tion, especially from those who are aspiring 
to own the all-around dog, seems to be a 
foregone conclusion. 


QUERIES 


Coming Field Trials 
Editor: I am interested in field trials and 
would like to know if you could furnish me with 
the dates of these trials and the location. My 
particular interest centers on setters, pointers and 
spaniels, Pennsylvania and surrounding states 
are the ones I would particularly want to know 


| about.—W. B. W., Pa. 


\ 


Answer: There are more than 200 field trials 


held in various parts of the country each seasor 
Most are for setters and pointers, though ther 
are a number of spaniel trials also. The ““Ame 
ican Field,’ a Chicago weekly publication, list 
these trials in all of its issues. Those alread 
listed and which will take place during tl 
month of November are: Lehigh Valley, Bethl 
hem, Pa.; Eastern Amateur, Lambertville, N. J.; 
Killbuck Valley, Wooster, Ohio; Miami Valle 
Toledo Pointer and Setter Cl 


Dayton, Ohio; -lub, 
Toledo, Ohio; Virginia Amateur, Petersburg, Va 
By writing to the secretaries at these places y 


may obtain complete data.—A. F. H. 


The Nerves of a Springer 
Editor:—I have a 
eighteen months old. She 
but seems to be so nervous that the least shar; 
sound will make her run and hide. When I have 
her out in the field she will work every clum; 
of brush like an old hand and has every prospect 
of making a good dog. The gun, however, wil 
make her run and hide. Also, 10t make he: 
retrieve anything. She will go after it, but will not 
pick it up and come back to me. Do you think she 
is too old to be taught by the force method? She 
is of good stock, very intelligent and seems to be 
willing, but I don’t seem to be able to convey my 
meaning to her. Can her faults be overcome and 
if not, would it be well to eed her and start 
with one of her puppies?—G. G. G., Cal. 


springer spaniel (female) 
is bright and quick, 


I can: 


Answer:—Many well bred dogs, springers as 
well as all other varieties are of a nervous 
temperament and most of them are spoiled early 
in life by injudicious handling. While you d 
not actually say so, it is just possible that you 
made her gun-shy by firing over her before she 
had been accustomed to the sound of firearms 
A nervous dog must be handled carefully. As 
a matter of fact, the gun and its sound must be 
introduced gradually; in other words, the shooting 
should begin when the puppy is still young and 
then it must take place at distance away, 
preferably while the puppy is engaged in some 
other occupation as, for instance, at mealtime 
If you took the young springer out and shot over 
it without warning, nothing else was to be ex 
pected. Evidently you have never 
puppy’s confidence, there seems to be a discord 
somewhere and, as likely as not, you may never 
be able to restore yourself into her good graces 
since you have obviously made her gun as well 
as man-shy. She may be gotten over this, but as 
a general proposition the person who is respon 
sible for bringing on these faults is not the one 
who is able to cure them. In other hands the 
puppy may have a different viewpoint, as it were 
One who can gain her confidence and affection 
will be more successful than you can ever hope 


some 


to be. One of her whelps would very likely be 
a more desirable prospect for you, but you must 
begin differently and the first thing that all 


trainers of bird dogs must learn is to gain the 
confidence, the love and affection of the pupil 
before he can be successful. After that first 
step is accomplished the rest comes easy. You 
say your young spaniel is intelligent and seems 
to be willing to learn. My advice is that you 
give her to someone else and let him begin all 
over. You, yourself may never be successful 
with her since she has come to fear you.— 
4. F. 
Cocker Crosses 

Editor: I have a black cocker bitch. Would 
you advise me to breed her to a parti-color do: 
or a black, like herself? I have a chance to mate 
her with a good parti-color or to her own sire 
What is the usual result in mating with a black 
and a white and black? This dog of mine is a 
well-bred one, going back to the old strains of 
blacks without intermingling with other blood 
R. S., Colo. 

Answer: There is no special reason why you 
should not get good results from the mating of 
the black and the parti-colored cocker, 
if the dog you contemplate using is sound physi 
cally and possesses working characteristics that 
you are seeking. If you are therefore looking 
for other characteristics besides that of color you 
might obtain what you are seeking. The black 
strain, as you say, is an old one and this color 
is likely to predominate in the ensuing litter, al- 
though there may be some 


especially 


that will resemble the 
sire. In breeding the next generations, however, 
the recessive characteristics of the first are likely 
to crop out almost to a definite percentage. This is 
according to the Mendelian theory, which by the 
way is very interesting for all dog breeders. I 
would advise you to read up on the subject as 
there are a number of books published that would 
benefit you, such as “Basis of Breeding,” “Fruit 
of the Family Tree,” and others along the same 


lines.—A. F. H. 
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7 Se ] fied skin ere a “All . ve Be pos = na modi $5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry Leaf 10 pounds Smoking, 3 sacks, and pipe 3100. 
you (ee 4 snakes snc their outer location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish 10 pounds Chewing, flavoring, recipe $1.00. Farmers 
lack : ayers of skin several times every year. The ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas Sales C0., Paris, Tenn. 
olor iter epide rmis comes off the eye covers just | ‘ af ane = seaiiiaiioes T-6 | ¢ CHE ~ E ST AFTE R ALL! Money back guarantee! _ Bright- 
 al- s it does from the rest of the snakes’ bodies | FREE HOMES TEADS—Some improved, forfeited. is | ef. ilder, mellower smoking or rich ripe chewing, five 
the nd for a week or ten days prior to the shed By .~.. Maps. 700 Facts,’’ 40c. G. Hitchcock, Heth, | | fr I "$1.00, Riverside Ranch, 123, Cottage Grove, 
ays shed- | arkansas. enn 11-4 
: , 
ver, ng the loosening skin gradually makes the eyes - 
kely } more and more opaque until the snake becomes i , 7 
s is nd ATTEN! ON! RY D 
the Blindness lasts only a few days, the eyes be- One advertiser writes: “Your 10 ont to bar T CLASS IFI E 
c TY noe +4 > 2 2 - - : ~ 2s , . 
I — i quite — — moisture forms under with a, — 2S > we good ADVE R I I S I N G 
as he osening skin a few days before ad magazine s absolutely essential that new 
ould takes place. It is ld belief th 7 mutton advertisers give us reliable reference in the com No matter what business you are in. Don’t 
oul : blind piace, is an old belief that snakes KO munity in which they are located. If you can not try it for one insertion or one month, 
ruit lind in August,” but as a matter of fact this | furnish us with personal reference vouching for but give it a fair trial. Put in a good ad 
i. occurs ; eis . . our honest ' 3 1 ; : 
am : hich a number of times during the months in | Lg Ay ~’ nowt Wd seas “ and run it for several months. You will 
wt ¥ — _ cl the spring, summer | buyers from any dishonest transaction on the part find it profitable. 
and fall.— 3 | of our advertisers. 
- 4 \ 
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Wild Duck Attractions _ 
Send for Samples of Modern Decoys 


Compact, light, inexpensive decoys, built for long service. Lifelike 
shape and colors, float as high on the water as Papa 
Mallard himself, and keep moving. Fool a man or 
a duck. Send 55c stamps for sample, or $6.60 per doz. 
Folding Goose decoys $1 ea. New stake-outs 35c ea, 
Made in many species. We prepay the postage. 








Johnson’s Folding Decoys 78 yy ye eee 
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Wild Duck Attractions 





76 COLUMBIA STREET :_ 











For ducks, 25¢ For Geese, 35¢ 







PATENT DECOY 
DUCK COLLAR CO, 


814 SHERMAN STREET, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





LIVE DECOY DEVICES 
COLLARS OR LEG-BANDS 
Sturdy construction, Indispensable for anc aaring 
duck and geese decoys. Sample by mail 


= Circular FREE 


CSSD 

















DUCK CALL 


Latest 19% G L ono Type Fancy Duck Call 
(formerly wood barrel for $12.50) fur- 
nished tt eat ~y with finest checkered bakelite 
barrel that will not rink nor swell when wet... 
and book ‘Duck How to Call Them” 
vith 4 Metal Reeds—all $9.00 
New 1% ‘ GLODO Duck Call, espe- 
—_ adapted for t ooting . . « just out this 
mn 2 Metal Reeds and in- “q 5 

ste tions—all . ” $3.50 

T r , 1 of ducks 

2 t a et o 





make call to 
Finest Hand. ‘Made’ Turkey and “C row Calls 


No Turkey Yelper Imported Amaranth wood$3.50 
New Box Turkey Call, Imports | Snakewood Lid 33. bo 
Finest Hand M ade (r ‘ 


Phonograph Duck and 7 urkey Calling Record... “32:50 


TOM TURPIN 


1150 Eastmoreland Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





Natural aquatic food plants that 


will bring thousands of Wild 
Ducks to your waters Plant 
WILD RICE, WILD CELERY 
AND SAGO PONDWEED 
SEEDS, ete Guaranteed to 
grow Write for free planting advice 
. ree t klet. aleo low prices. Many 
ears of experience 

WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331-8 hkosh, Wisc. 














WILC RICE, Muskgrass,Naias, 


bring ducks in swarms.  Terrell’s 
famous sure-growing seeds sent anywhere for 
Fall planting. Fall is Nature’s sowing sea- 
son. Plant your seed before freeze-up. 
Write, describe your place and receive free 
plantin advice also booklet. 

'S, 411A Block, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 




















CORK DUCK DECOYS! Lifelike, durable. Sample 


prepaid, $1.00. Dozen $9.00. Ken Hansell, 3205 Chi- 
cago Ave., Minneapolis, Min n. 
pacer HARNESS stops fighting and 1 pulling; 


plans 25c, 
l 











J. D. Mills, 1821 Classen, Oklahoma C ity, Okla. , 

F: ANCY SHOW TYPE English Calls, $5.00 ‘pair. Shipped 
on approval. Clinton Frogge Men: lo n, _ Mo. 10-2 
DUCK CALLS. DECOY DUCKS. Circular Free. J. 


E. Buford, 1345 Tutwiler, Memphis, Tenn. 


CANADIAN HONKERS from domesticated stock. Very 





tame. ___Henry__ tosenboom, Carthage. Ill. q ; 
pve K Cc ‘ALLS. Fine hand made calls. ~ $3.00 on ap- 
is srovell Paul Leib, Anna, Il. mats 4 
TRAINED ENGLISH CALLERS, 26 ounces. Guaranteed. 
Decoy _Ranch Ohio, Illinois Z 
LITTLE, ENG L sn ¢ -pypeeeenes $3.00 pair. Guy Stubble 
field, We wood Te 11-3 
TAN. Ty GEESE. <a ages. Harold Rahrs, Route 1 
_ Oak 1 Harbor, Ohio 10-2 











When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Write your Address Plainly 
and Mention Outdoor Life 











“PEI” Live 


Decoy Harness 


Will not slip or bind. 
decoys natural action, 
PerFecT”™’ Harnessat open- 


eason closes. 








Does not inter- 
fere with so you 
can attach 
and leave it on till 
Simple and easy to put 


ing of the season 
Fully a Liustable to any decoy. > 
on. Size “A” for x ks, 300 each. Size “B” for 
Geese, 400 ae oO. bh. Salina, Kans. Money 
back guarantee ‘the: “PerFecT” Live Duck Decoy 
Harness Co., 130 North Fith Street, Salina, Kansas 











DECOYS Ciritog croars 


Tuveson Mfg. Co., St. James, Minn. FLYERS 





Whose to Go 


LOOKING FOR REAL VALUE in your Florida Winter? 
Before you decide, write College Point Hotel, Dept. B, 





College Point, Florida. Bear, Deer, Tarpon, Schools 

$2.50 per day American plan, Bath and Steam Heat 

Special rates for extended stay. Eight miles east of 

Panama | ‘ ity. 

pvc K i HU NTING on Illinois River, $5 per day. Nowhere 
better shooting. M. Jenny, Phone 332A, 


Havana, I!l 
11 


Archery y Equipment 











Kennel 
FOR SALE: Pair male and female Rabbit H 
Kentucky-English Breed, 2 years old, medium 
long eared, good voices. Ra and trained tog 
but no relation. Both brush a: 


i briar hunters and 
































stay with a rabbit until shot or t good hole bart 
Neither man nor gun shy. Will ip anywhere on 
days’ trial. Male $15.00, femal 50, or pair $2 
Money back guarantee. Kefere ished. Mike E 
Murray, Ky. 
SPRINGERS AND S& SPRINGE R Pu proven q 
dual purpose Backec 1 by 2¢ " 3 in 5 gen 
pedigree, including Duals 4 a! and Field 
Champions. 30 years ! un 3 in Eng 
Canada, United States an ) Every dog and 
in kennel a winner, las hows in California 
ner dogs to a dog bred i by me. Safe d 
guaranteed. Robt. Elli Calif 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES n Coon, skunk, 
sum and Mink hounds. Fox hounds Rabbit h 
Beagle hounds. Choice young dogs and puppies. \ 
Pointers and Setters. Do t fail to write us bef 
buying, as we can save you plenty of money if 
are looking for highclass dogs ill shipped for 
Satisfaction Guaranteed Catalogue ‘nn cents O 
Grove Kennels Ina, Illinois f 
HUNTING HOUNDS—AII br well trained 
hunters Extra high-class co ind $65.00 ( 
combination coonhounds $40.00 Expert Wolf 
Foxhounds, and Deerhounds, $40.00 t Young | 
well started, $15.00. Pups, $10.00 a pair. Real Ra 
bithounds, $15.00 Squirrel d $20.00. Ten 
trial. Enclose stamp for reply. Macon M. Ca 
Alma, Ark. 
FOR SALE: Maile Rabbit Hound 2% years old, 
eared, extra good voice me im Ze Free 
blemish or disease Blue tick and Red Bone B 
Brush and briar hunter He 1 stay with rabbit 
shot or holed. Good hole barker. True trailer N 
man or gun shy $15.00, ten day trial. Money 
guarantee, . 2B nk references J. N. Ryan, Murray, K 
IRISH WAT ATER SP ANIELS. Genuine, curly coa 
rat-tails. Registered stock, WORKING STRAINS Ar 
ALL-AROUND land and water retriever, tried a 
proven for over haif a century -_ | and affectiona 
vonderful intelligence. Puppie oungsters, trair 
logs I handle ONE BREED E xc Lt SIVELY. P 
K, Swan, Chico, Calif. 





YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 
puppies of the following popular breeds most reasor 

able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers 

Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekinge 





Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers Sati 
faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty 
Fifth, Denver Colo tf 
GENUINE ; OLD-FASHIONED, | Baw gv llr 
tree barking, swamp. river or c ail ont 
open. Silent, semi-silent trailer _ fox, ra 
leer proof Straight cooners, beautiful oker S 
dime for price list. Individual description. 50 Nort! 





Lakeland Gamegetters, Lakeland Fur Exchange, Sa 
Mich. 
50% REDUCTION on Setters and Pointers, Fox and ¢ 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossu 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hound Varmint and Rab 
Hounds Shipped for trial Catalogue ten cents Bl 
Grass F arm Kennels, Berry, Kentucky 
Pr 1IR- OF CHOICE 7 month 1 Irish Setter pups 
by Little Valley Oge Not kennel raised. Obed 


affectionate and intelligent. Male $30, female $20. Ra 


tife, Calais, Maine. 

FOR SALE—200 Beagl 50 Fox inds Guara! 
on rabbits. gun—no fox. Ww p for trial | 
payment, Frank Watkins, 1 8S Penn St., Yor 
Penna. a 10 

WORLD'S LARGEST Hound Kennels Offers: Q 
Hunting Dogs, Sold Cheap, Trial Allowed: Liter 
Free dD ixie Kennel Inc B37. Herrick, Illinois 
ENGLISH SETTERS & Springer Spaniels, Chamry 
Bloodlines All papers Shipped on approval, Sat 
faction guaranteed. Carl Miller, Crestline o io l 
SELL OR TRADE for certain guns Pedigreed Ir 
Terrier puppies. Hunters, pal r guar is . Excell 
bloodlines. Franklin Hubbard, Auburn, Calif 





Champion Bob of 
mara Grand, bre 


IRISH SETTERS, Boyne, Oce, 
Down, Champion Palmerston ¢ 
ing. E. T. Burke, Farmersville, Illir 
GREYHOUNDS, REGISTERED. The 
other fellow with. Breedi . Stockir 
pin, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


kind you beat t 
g. 904 He 





TOOLS FOR FEATHERING Arrows $1.00. Mill run 
Port Oxford shafts 35¢ per doz. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s 
Park, Kalamazoo, Mich 








wild 








OLT’S Famous Hard Rubber game callers, tuned to 
bird’s ca DUCK $1.00; MALL {RD $1.25; GOOSE 
$1.50; CROW $1.00; Cedar 2-tone TURKEY Caller 
$1.00 Postpaid. PHILIP 8S. OLT, Dept. C, Pekin, in 
0-3 
hols. Is 
WILD CANADA GEESE Decoys or breeders. Also 


Fronted Egyptians, 
Sioux City, 


White 
S3lue Goose Farm, 


Blues, Hutchins, 
Write. 


Snows, 
: w sale or trade. 
4 





and English Call 
ivery. Pisas 
Denver, ¢ 
__10 3 
$1 50 ¢t trio. 


$12.00 
10-3 


FOR SAL E— an ad aun Geese, Mallard 
U a r Cruarantee safe del 
Valley Game F irm, 2849 High Street, 








SMALL , ENG — CALLERS. $3.00 p pair 
rrained with flyer ( Oo. D. Canada Geese 
pair Cc. G Coffman, ¢ ge. Ill. 3 
SELL—GUARANTEED small English calls, Mated 
Canada geese Grey Mallards. Trained decoys. Paul 
Leib, Anna, LiL 9-3 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 
price Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitkin 
Minnesota 10-12 
ENGLISH CALL 
$3.00 and $4.00 per pair. 
bus, Kans. 


urthage 











DECOY Ducks from 
Percy C. 


stock. 
Colum- 


imported 
Stephens, 


peewee ee eee eee ene e eee eennns 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO SELL? 


a 

‘ : . , 

It makes little difference what it is, our Classified r 

Advertising will sell it First, convince yourself ‘ 
that you are asking an honest price, then invest lc 

a word in a small “‘reader ad.” There are always : 

, 

~ 





some of our readers interested in what you have 
for sale 


22S S888 6 


2422S SBERERESER SESE SESESE EEE EEEE ESE |S 
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} REAL VALUES— 
} PROFITABLE RESULTS 


4 
4 
4 
4 
< Brought to readers and users of Outdoor Life’s 
4 
: 
4 
4 
. 





i i i i i i i a 


classified advertisements. Bargains are offered 
to readers in every issue. Consecutive adver- 
tising assures profits to users. Make use of 
these columns to increase sales. Mail in your 
classified advertisement at once. 





~~~" 


SETTER MALES by Phil Bssig. Year old. P 
year old by Seaview Rex Dog. All hig 
C. Gibbs, Catlettsburg. Ky 
FAST SILENT COON D 
days’ trial, purchase money back guarantee 
Lynn Grove. Ky 1 
ENGLISH SETTERS. Eug 
ney, Paliacho Junior breedi 
ville, Illinois 
FOR SALE—Two 
trieve land or 
Minot, N. D. 
BROKEN POINTERS, 
A few nicely started. Best of breeding 
Xenia, Ohio 


nter b 


Fra 

















young ing 1 
water Also pur John Stewa 





Jewellin Se 


Morris Sha 





a Mn 
A i i i i i i i i i i 





- Kennel - ae 


before you purchase it will be to your ad- 











DOG BUYERS, 





vantage to send dime for descriptive lists of certified 
healthy stock of highly trained dogs and choice select 
puppies, from our famous strains of Airedales, Cockers, 
Spaniels, Setters, Pointers, Coonhounds, Foxhounds, Har 
riers, Beagles and Foxterriers, sold on trial. Sportsmen's 
Club Service, LaRue, Ohio. 
ARKANSAS COON, OPOSST™M, Skunk, mink, for, wolf 

deer, bear and rabbit hounds. Cooh hound pups and one 


rial allowed. 
Stamp en 


and two year old well-started coon hounds. 
References in your state. Send for price list. 
closed. Henry Fort, Fort Smith, Ark. 
REGISTERED IRISH WATER Spaniels. 
ents. Genuine rat-tails. Also registered 
Dead-grass and Buffalo coated. Also trained Irish 
ters, all ages. Minnesota Kennels, Rush City, Minn. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS FROM some of America’s finest 
hunters and show winners. Want Graflex, guns, wrist 
watch. Wahale Kennels, Moscow, Idaho. 
REGISTERED COCKER SPANIEL Puppies. Black 
beauties. Dugger’s Kennel, La Junta, Colo, 11-3 





Imported par- 
Chesapeakes, 
Set- 








f 


50 WELL BROKE Beagles and rabbit dogs; al z 
started young dogs. R. | er, 549 E. King §& 
York, Pa 10 
IRISH SETTER PUPPIES—Half price, best bl 
All papers to register G. A. Smith, Libe 
Texas. 


CHESAPEAKE PUPS—Pedigreed males, fen 





rales. Sed 


liver, buffalo colors. Dr. Henr , Denver, 
ENGLISH BULL PI 'P Pp IES registered. Catalogue 








ents Challenger Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPS Eligible males, $15.00 
Females, $12.00. James Grohnus, lowa City, Iowa. 








WHAT DO YOU WANT? 


If you do not find what you want in our Classified 
Department, advertise for it It makes little dif 
ference what it is, there are always some of our 
ceaders who have what you want One of our 


readers wanted a used Light-twin Out-board Mo- 
tor, and by investing $2.40 in a twenty-four word 
ad @ 10c per word, he heard from fifty-six of our 
readers who had what he wanted. 
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Arms | 


Arms 





thoroughly trained, no 


HIGH CLASS RABBIT Hounds, 
trash steady drivers 


A-1 hunters, anywhere routers, 














xy. hunters, hole barkers, neither man nor gun shy. 

\ e or size. Females $12.50, males $15.00, pair 

‘ { Ship ¢ oO. D. 10 days trial, money back 
tee lsom Wilson, Murray, Kentucky. 

COONHUNTERS: This dog is two years of age, good 

e, oO} t treeing good. Helped tree several 

and Redbone and bluetick stock with 

1 voice. Clear diseases or blemishes. Stock proof. 

$15.00 buys him C. O. D. Tony Dalton, Route 1, Hazel, 


K 


SPRINGER 
broods ' 





SPANIELS, 
Blue King at 


Puppies, Youngsters and 
Stud. English Setter 
ters: Sired by Ch. Gore's Blue Pal. Ready to 

fall Prices reasonable for quality stock 
ishwood Kennels, Box 55, Route 8, Charlotte, N. C. 


£ 





COONHUNTERS: Buy one of Kentucky’s best thoroughly 

trained four year old coon dogs, red bone and blue tick 
breed, wide and fast hunter, true tree barker, rabbit and 
fox broke $40.00 on fifteen days’ trial. Written money 
hack guarantee. [. Lewis, 1 Hazel, , Kentucky. 


COONHOUNDS, WATER WORKERS and true treers, 
Have been tested in Obion river bottoms. Farm raised 
Money back 


nd trained rabbit hounds 20 days trial. 
D. D 





guarantee, Scott, Martin, Tennessee, 

PAIR 2 YEAR OLD male, female medium size rabbit 
he ar that will stay after a rabbit until shot or 

holed. Good rooters, $20.00. 10 days’ trial. W. Miller 


Lyon Grove, Ky. 10-2 





COON OPOSSUM. FOX, Rabbit and combi ination 
hounds; shipped for trial. Free literature showing pic- 
ires. State dog interested. Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, 

Padu ah, Ky. 





AIRE DALES—CHOIC E, HEALTHY. beautiful puppies, 

00—$25.00 each All Pedigreed, Guarantee satis- 
oalen and safe delivery. Lawrence Gartner, Lexing- 
ton, Ohio 6-6 


SPRINGERS, TRAINED DOGS, 





brood bitches and pups, 











A Remodeled 
Enfield 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 


Your Springfield, Krag, or Enfield 


We will supply you with 
job for you. end 10c tor 


424 Balboa St., 












Remodeling! 


all the necessary material—or we will do the 
our new illustrated book on remodeling. 


San Francisco, California 














WINCHESTER 


Moi TAX FREE 


Offering limited quantity Winchester’s late st 55 Lis ght 
weight takedown half-magazine repeaters at e tha ¥ € 












24" tapered nickel steel bbl Brand new in original factory t | 

45, $24.95; 32 W. &.. $28.95, Ly ne ang peer $4. 00 | 

adit ional; Canvas and leather takedown « i Ord | 
iny oo O. D. exar nination $5.00 M. O For 7 iL. 


40. vinted rod f 


Baker & Kimball, Inc., 28 South Street, Boston, Mass. 











SHOOTERS SUPPLIES 


U. S. Army used leather gun slings 50c Remington 
non-mercurie Kleanbore primers Nos. 1%, : 2%, 6%, 8%, 
per 1000 $3.50; 10% discount on 5,000. Stamp for re- 
loading supplies catalogue No. 3. 

W. JOSEPH O'CONNOR, Sportsmen's Equipment, Baker, Oregen 





cartridges per hun- 











“‘PACIFIC’’ Speed 
Reloading Tool 


The tool that is pleasing the 
experts from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. It will full length re- 
size. Sold with a guaran- 
tee to be perfect. Prices 
$20.50 and $22.50. 
RELOADING SUPPLIES 
All reloading supplies can 
now be purchased from one 







saa depot—Powder, Primers, 
Fl: sink Oe come Gas Checks, Shells and 
for postage. Bullets for all calibers, 


Lead, Tin, Antimony, Ete, 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 




















































any age or color, quality stock priced right, state your | WINCHESTER—Remington—Savagce ; 9 KR 
wants. Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. ired: 32/20 M. P. $1.50. 25/35 > 95.00. oe sens 
f -6 Mus a, $3.00, 30/06 M.P. $3.00 92 Savage M.P. $2 rr BOND BULLET MOULDS 
S COAT! 7 303 8 > $2.50. 300 Savage M.P. $3.00, o=/4' x: ‘ 
G }ORGEOU 8 COATED } PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, oP ‘shee. Rt a'P $3.00. 7 M age MP. S.P. or M.P. | Loading Tools, Sizers and_ Lubricators, 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Pity Fifth, Denver, “Colo. tf | $3.00. HUDSON, L-52, Warren Street, New York. dogo gas a $4 
— m.! - 7 ers and Cases. Senc c tor Latest - 
IRISH TERRIERS. SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired | WHILE THEY LAST: .30—'06 Springfields $19.00 alogue on Hand Loading “ 
fox terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or .45 Colts $15.00. Cartridges $18.00 per 1000. 22 ? . 
ruards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. tf | Hartford target pistols $9.50. Shot-shell lighters 20". MODERN-BOND CORP., 
COCKER SPANIELS, Sire Champion Bobsday Nebo, | Gun bluer $1.00. | Slightly Used sn anne a Go., 53 | 815 West Sth St. Wilmington, Delaware 
eligible registration: priced reasonable. Elwood Ken Colts $10 00. susrantese, logue oo % 9-6 
nels, 916 East Chestnut, Louisville, Ky. g-3 | Market St., San Francisco, . 
OLD FASHIONED COONHOUNDS. AN kinds of var- | WINCHESTER REPEATERS AT amazingly low prices. | | SpORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 
mint hounds. Trial Satisfaction guaranteed. Ozark | Send stamp for list of new Winchester —s we For accurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, bul- 
Mountain Kennel, Springfield, Missouri. peater ; = } 3-bbl ar — oe ee Fine let moulds. cweging, ales os. oun, fosming 00. ghost sovees end cast 
—__—_—_ libre Auxiliary Sarre or ? ol ton 7 bullet Gun repairs, remodeling, and special s s. alg 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES, Highest class, Six | Senairing and restocking. Baker & Kimball , 28 | | Pet us know your wants 
: hamy fons in pedigree _ $20 00 to $25.00. The Springs South St.. Boston, Ma ; uf YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 
Kennels coiegen Springs, S. D SPECIAL SALE WHILE THEY L AST New Luger bar- | — wt nih 
CAT, COON, LION Hounds—Bear Dogs. Western rels only 9 M/M 6 inch $5.00. 7 h, 800 yard reat ° . 
trained, guaranteed to tree and stay. Essex, 13009 ight, $6.50; 30 Caliber, 12 inch $7. 50: Magazines $2.50, rms 
Victoryway, Seattle, Washington 9-8 STE VENS “‘Off-! = 1’ model pistol, 410 Ga. 8” or 12%” Antique Firea 





GOLDEN LABRADOR RETRIEVER Puppies, from 


trained and registered stock, the natural retriever. 








Ss. C. Bobp, McHenry, N. Dak. 

BEST COON, FOX, Rabbit Reagle Hounds. Trial Satis- 
factior Young Rabbiters $10.00, Seagles $12.50. 

Blanks Kennels, Decatur, III. 





LABRADORS FOR SALE: Wonderful retrievers. Im- 








ported: Tad of Whitmore at stud Bertsch Kennels, 
Glasgow, Montana. Nov. °34 
$30 WILL BUY my 4-year old male coonhound. Will 

b him any place on trial. Write J. P. Clayton, 
Finger. Tenn 9-3 
BIG FINE 2 year old nicely started coon hound, treeing 

good First $12.50 gets him, C. O, I Isom Wilson, 
Murray, Ky 





50 R iE AGL = and rabbit hounds 
logs arted John Grenewalt, 
y rk Pa 


One year 
Poplar St 
tf 


well broke. 
873 E. 











\MERICAN WATER SPANIELS, Excellent hunters; 

retrievers, land or water. Driscoll Scanlan, Nashville 

Whtr 10-6 

G RE AT DANE registerable puppies. (Rest Family —_ 
anana Kennels Steamboat Springs, Col 


anta 5-34 
ENGLISH, TRISH, GORDON, Liewellyn setters, 
Broke dogs, pups, duck dogs. Bill McGirk, 





pointers 
Everett 
11-3 


Wast 
TRAIN ED COON, 
A 





SKUNK and possum hounds. Trial 











he agles Arthur F Sampey, Springfield Mo. 11-4 

EN G LIS <H SETTERS, 5 mo., $12.00 up, elicible. John 
n, Winifred at Bidwell, St. Paul, Minn 

CHOICE BL ACK COCKER Spaniels—Years of selected 
Obo matings Butler Kennels, Villard, Minn 





Hot NDS — for fur dogs. Priced to sell. Will ship 














$9.95 each. HUDSON L-52, Warren Street, 


barrel, New, 
New York. 


EXPERT GUNSMITHING 





Rebuilding and reblueing 


Your old barrel relined, 22 caliber, or new barrel fur 
nished to your specifications. Stock blanks, Lyman and 
Marble ichts. adjustable butt plates, palm rest ete. | 
Write for catalog. Chas. C. Johnson, Thackery, Ohio. | 





TRADE IN ONE of your guns for our famous ‘Pacific’ 


gun equipment—g«un ights, rifle telescope reloadit g 
tools. or a remodeling job Write for information. Pa- 
cife Gun Sight Co, Dept. B, 424 Balboa St, _ 

u. 


Francisco, Calif. 

KRAG ROLT PEEP Sight, pe 
age Anyone can mount — 

postpaid $1.00. Satisfaction o 

Rice, Stamping Dept., 352 Oberlin Rd., 





positive elevation and wind- 


money refur 














GOVERNMENT cartridges per hun Ire qd; 45 ( Auto 
or 1917 S&W and Colt $2.00 ( DA $1 ) 
Springfield 30/06 M.P. $1.80 303 Briti h M.P. $2 ‘00. 
HUDSON, L-52, Warren Street, New York. ay 
FACTORY SECONDS Recoil Pads, $1.00 postpaid, ‘com- 
plete ay crews for attaching Tou e $2.25. Send 

or of gun hutt Satisfaction uaranteed Incor | 

Site Co., Terminal Bldg., Youngstown, O | 
K ARL ES RIFLE F ye ESCOPES —— power at 
discount i Telescopes old and mounted, 
Best Gern an ee all sizes, $10. Send stamp. C. 5, 


Dietz, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

FOR SALE: Smi ith “Field” ejector, $30; Winchester No. 
12 $20: Sava ¢99. Twelves. Fine. Want Steve 
No. 044%. Parker 98. Marlin 1892, 22. Geo. Schmel- 

ing, Germantown, Wis. 
BARREL S: 30 SPRINGFIEL D $3 00; 45 auto C olt $2.00; 
Luger barrel il unitic list free 


PAC IF ICARMS, Box jo7. San Fran isco, “Califor ia 


























( Floyd Colegrove, Lake City, Mich June ’34 
HIG H CLASS FOX. Deer, Coon hounds, shipper 27 ov ERSTOCK ED— onnR CC ARTRIDGES 27 an the 100 
¢ Stephens Kennel Marshall, Ark. 10-2 0-086 expar $2.50, Krag $3.00, 4 ton $ 
Wa’ iy SPANIELS Half Cocker, Half Irish pups, | Krag rifle 3 $7.5 50 each. D. O. Amstutz, Ranson, ‘Kan as. 
$12 0. Chas. as, Gallagher Spencer, Iowa. SPRINGFIELD RIFLE. Star gauged Sporting stock 
IRISH SETTERS (Dark Red). Papers (stamp). Shan- I and made Lyman receiver sight, gold bead front sight 
Kennels, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. Wi for price J. A. Mansell, Pilcher Park, Joliet, Ii. 
SPRINGER & COCKER Spaniel puppies and older, aaa HUNTING SCOPE Mounts, constructed excep 
Pryor & Dosdale, Red Wing, Minn. 2 tionally strong and accurate Price $9.00 Write for 





BEAGLES AND RABBITHOUNDS, Real broken, faa 

















Guy Werner, Hanover Junction, Pa. 7-6 
ev N DOG TRAINE ER—30 years experience in ouieet 
he Brown Marina, Calif 6 
WIRE FOX TERRIER | ,Pupe—teas onable. Vale Linda 
: Kennels, F Horsehead 11-2 
REGISTERED ST. RERNA ere Terriers. Herbert 
_ Hoban, Jr., Waldron, Ind 
BEAGLE PUPS, males $8.50, females $7.50 Floyd 
oyd, Millersburg, Ohio 











SMITH a pperd HOUND Kennels, Spring Valley, Ohio 

ictoria aleslist 10¢. 9-6 

BEAGLE PUPS—Purebred; bred to hunt. Hopewell 

_ Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio 8-6 

IRISH Sa tone ts P ‘e IE: S. Pedigrees and photos, K. J. 
randall, Casey, 





bull tin. Union Auto Specialties Co., Brookville, Pa. 


3” .410 HIGH GRADE Reamers for rechambering 410 
stpaid, 





guns to use new hot shells OO | 
John Crowe, 2713 Dun an St., St. Jo. eph, Mo 


PERMANENTLY REBLUE your gun. Easy. Sure. 
t 50¢ Permab Co. 2904 Sher- 








Guaranteed paint) 
idan, Des Moines, ie. 
FOR SALE: COLT .45 Frontier, 7%, new; .44 target 

old, reliable, best reasonable cash offers. 
ris, Barre, Vermont. 

WANTED—ZEISS or Hensoldt Zeilklein Scope with G 

& H Lever Mount. T. H. Harmon, Guthrie, Oklahoma. 


G vu N RESTOCKING, Plain or fancy. Prices reas sonable, 
C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio 3-'34 


When Writing Advertisers Mention Outdoor or Life 





7 

G2 

> 
- 


























WORLD WAR RELIC. Just released from War De- 
partment. Marlin Aircraft Machine Guns; new, but 
rendered unserviceable by U. S. Government to comply 
with law Fine for den or clubroom, Weight 25 Ibs. 
Price $7.50 Send $1.00 with order, balance COD by 
expre Fiala Outfits, 47 Warren Street, New York. 
RELIC MAC HINE GUNS—U. 8S. Model 1917, Aircraft 
nehronized ; M/M French Hotchkiss on tripod, 
Nat h, Stockbridge, Mass. 
. 
Books and Magazines 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, 


will send you more information regarding the beagle 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell the good ones. 8-tf 


- ‘THE SECRET OF SUCCESSFUL 


GOLD FINDING 


to look for it; how to find it quickly. Al) the 

cuts given in this latest and most modern, pocket 

e book, “HOW AND WHERE TO FIND GOLD.” 
Not a line of dry reading in it. All information given 








n a condensed, authentic and easily understood manner, 
Everything explained for all kinds of gold finding. Pros- 
pector Tourists, Farmers, Ranchmen will find this of 
t ible value. Often gold or buried treasure is on 

vn property or close by. Learn how to look for it, 
Master the science of finding gold. Send for this book 
! Price $2.50 Mailed on receipt of price, or sent 
( oO bp Thousands have benefited by the valuable in- 


jon which it contains, 


GUGGENHEIM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept, 119-L, 112 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 





- FUR-FISH-GAME 


is just the magazine you have been 
poking tor is edited by none 
other than Mr Harding, whore 
pame is a byword in the sporting 
field It is a monthly publication 
of from 64 to 100 pages chucked full 
of interesting articles. illustrated 


with actual photos on HUNTING, 
vir HING “PUR PA ARMING TRAP- 
ING, ete Each ise pany 





4 partmente— The Gu 
Fish and Tackl Ro 

ur Raising; The Fur M: srkete ‘ 
line; Question Box, and American 
Trappers’ Ase'n. News. 


Price $2.00 year; 25 cents copy 
SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED 


OFFER 
6 MONTHS ONLY 50c 


Clip thisad. Attach name and address 
and send lg 50c cash. check or 


money order 





Cover—Actual photos repro 
duced in natural colors. 


FUR-FISH- GAME 


172 E. Long Street Columbus, Ohio 


nm Sale at News Stands 





——— 








___ Taxidermy _ 


Mount 
Birds 


and Animals 


Experts will teach 
you TAXIDERMY, 
quickly, at home. 


Save your trophies. Leave 
to mount all wild game—and domestic birds 
and animals. Fun and fascination. 


PROFITS— Earn splendid profits from —_ rad 


Free Book :: for Tpeantifel 


= ~ 4. wy 4 pic- 
tures. The ONLY real taxidermy school in the world will 
teach you and guarantee success. Write this minute for 
the Free Book. State your age. 
N. W. School of Taxidermy, Dept.64, Omaha, Neb. 


IF INFERIOR 
TAXIDERMY 


has less 
trophies, 
next one. 
LENTFER BROS., Taxidermists 


Successors to Jonas Bros. 
of Livingston, Mont. 






Today 





ened the value of your 
have us mount your 














JACKC. MILES 


SCULPTOR-TAXIDERMIST 


SPECIAL MOUNTINGS 
FoR 


PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS 
1451" SOUTH BROADWAY, DENVER, COLO. 












Aare 


Outpoor LIFE FE: NoveMBeER, 1933 
| Taxidermy 


Fishing Tackle 





om taj evatad ai! 


SUPPLIES for TAXIDERMISTS, 
MUSEUMS, ENTOMOLOGISTS, 
OOLOGISTS, ZOOLOGISTS, FUR- 


RIERS. Glass Eyes, Teeth, 
‘ Skulls, Horns, Head form 
Catalog Name branch. FOR SALE: 
MOUNTED heads, animals, fur rugs, birds, reptiles. LIST. 


— us your TROPHIES to be MOUNTED. 
3uc 


L 





FURRIER WORK. 
ktails, Hackles, etc.for FLY TIEING, 





J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. | 





THOMASHODGES 


Sculptor Taxidermist 
Master of Art on your 
TROPHIES, 
TANNING, FURRIER 


| 505 East 7th St. 
] LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





GLASS EYES 


Leeeee yA SUPPLIES, oees, ETC. 


Largest a of Eyes in the 


wor 


“SCHOEPFERE YES” 


EAD FORMS AND PA 


Id. Millions to select from, 


134 West 32nd St, NEW YORK 





Fine Art-Taxidermy. 
cial 


TAXIDERMIST 
ship 


WILD LIFE TAXIDERMY sTuDIO 


A Studio devoted to a true interpretation to a 
Museum work at commer- 


prices. Easy terms. 





& FURRIER. Highest class workman- 
Clydie Wilber, Aurora, Ind. 








Trapping 





| TRAPS, 


TRAP TAGS, SNARES, Scents; lowest prices; 
quickest service. Write new catalogue. Howe Fur (o., | 
Dept. K, Coopers Mills, Maine. 11-2 





















































Highest Class Workmanship | 


Catalog FREE 


| 


F Q bE t NEW PATENTED LURES 

Fly Rod Size or Casting Size 
Their tricky 
"em where all other lures 
fail If you will send 
the name and address of 
least one of your fishi 
tackle dealers, we will send you a sample of one 
both, if you wiil enclose a dime each (no stamps) t 
cover postage and handling. Positively only one 

ach to person answering ad 


| SCHNELL AIT CO., Main & Charlies Sts., 


BROOK TROUT 


Selected breeders for fall restocking. 
Eyed eggs of exceptional quality. Brook 
Trout for table use. 30 years of suc- 
cessful propagation. 


motion gets 





Kankakee, Illinois 





Write for fall pricez. 


Paradise Brook Trout Co. Cresco, Pa. 











FISHERMEN! WHY Ht NT 
own. Use the right baits 


PREPARE 


when others fa 


BAITS 


Catch fist 


Our book of 40 best old fisherman’s bait recipes best e 
liscovered. Easily prepared. For catfish, carp, sucke 
sheephead, perch, bluegills, crappie bass and all gar 
fish Secret of catching fish Over 60 other old fist 

man's hints, tips, and secrets of great value Compl 
book and old Indian guide giving b fishing days 

1933. Special price T5e. Pos 1. Ele - fish tur ew 
increase your catch Drop on bait ge 

25e bottle, 5 for $1.00. Linders Stor "Dept. O, Del ph 


Ohio 





WONDER ROD VARNISH and Color Preserve Fir 
made. Dries in 4 hours. This varnish is resilient a 
flexibl Will not chip. 1 oz. bottle, 30¢ Color Pr 
serve keeps rod windings from ngin color when va 
nished % oz. bottle, 20 Sa tisf. tion or money r 
funded Stanley Corville, Won ler Rod Varnish & Co 
Preserve Co., 129 7th St., Oakland, Calif 
BLACK, ROCK BASS and Trout files per doz. $1.40 
Kirby and Carlisle hooks sizes 1-10, 1-0 to 6-0 per 
hundred, 50¢ Send money order Yorkville Supp 
House, Box 316, Yorkville, Illinois. 7- 


LIVE BAIT—Guaranteed alive, 





Parcel Post, quick ser 


ice. Worms, crawlers, helgramites, soft crawfish, ot! 
kinds, free price list. R. & R. Live Bait Store, 48 | 
Ric h St., Columbus, Ohio. TI 





SINKER MOL DS FOR making yo ae own. Four popul 





























~4 — ea ee $1ze3, eas A , — lasts a fe ~~ Complete i 
| structions with mold 1.00. Dolt Mfg. Co., Ced 
. - ; 
Taxidermists’$ Camera and Photo Supplies _ | Rapids, Towa, tf 
— | FISHERMEN: FOOL THE FISH with Fletcher's 
L ts yor R FAVORITE KOD. AK pictures enlarged, size : TL G"’ leaders They can’t see them! Sample leade 
owes 5x7 10¢. Three for 25c, coin. Send best negatives | 25¢ Fletcher-Fletcher, 1796 North Lake, Pasadena 
Prices $ (film) today. Address Darmer Photo Lab., Dept. 10, Cal lif, tf 
Des Moines, lowa. t ea -nomenagaaae 
Complete stock of Best Taxidermists’ sup- @ | ———— _—___ F LY Tyn ment of Hackles 25 —- m. Mf, : oe Os De ; As- 
plies. Write today for Gatalog and Bargain Sale Lists. @ | Seneeien lL e3 <u ackle ers empster, 
REX EYE CO.,901-F Wrigley Bidg., Chicago @ Old Coins | MINNOWS-NEVER-DIE. Thomas-Full-Floating Min- 
. —— rs now - Bucket. Free circulars. alee N. Thomas, Ma 
; my | oR @) $5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Keep all old | kato, Minn. 
Texider Y > u Ss i Ee ES money Get posted. Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin ; = was = - ——— 
salit tifeial Teeth. . J head f Tool Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Buying and Selling pric 
ss rd “we a Daotine S the saannaibe Tosidermist. Coin Exchange, Box 15. Le Roy, N. Y. 1l- *6 =m Curios 
ee a ee oe CALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size 27: % size 530: | — —_ 
AL NL rOLD, § sit; ; oY « ’ : , 
JONAS BROS. 1024 Broadway Denver, Colorado 2e piece and coin Catalogue 10c. 200 different stamps RARE STONE AGE Relics, Indian curios, beadwork 
: and stamp Catalogue 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake , costumes. — Fifteen selected | arrow reads, $3.00. Cata- 
HORNS AND SCALPS wholesale, buffalo, elk, deer. | Utah. 10-6 D ue, a birchbark canoe, Se. Chief Flying Cloud 
Tanned rug skins, bear, lion, bobcat Golden eagles ept s, Harbor Springs, Michigan, 10-¢ 
for mounting shipped frozen $5. Paper head forms UNITED STATES Large cent. two-rent bronze, three- INDIAN RELICS, antique firearms, weapons, fossils 
Rug skulls. Wholesale tanning. Jack Miles, Taxider- cent nickel and bargain list, 25e. Thirteen dates large curios Illustrated lists 10c. N. Carter, Box G-7 
mist, 1451 S. Broadway, Denver, Colo. tf | cents, $1.00. George P. Coffin, Augusta, Maine. Elkhorn, Wiseonsin, 11 
GLASS EYES, TAXIDERMIST Supplies, Tools, Etc., | RARE UNITED STATES, foreign coins, war medals, | SALE: Indian relics, firearms, antiques, books, phot 
Head Forms and Panels. argest stock of eyes in selling catalogue 10c. Mengelle, Colorado Springs graphie list 10c. R. Heike, 1603 N. Chestnut St., Ot 
the world. Millions to sel ct from Catalog Free. Colo. tf tawa, Ill. +¢ 
‘*Schoepfereyes,’’ 134 West 32nd St., New York. 10-6 











TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES The best paper game head 

forms on the market Illustrated catalog 15¢« Money 
refunded with first order L. Loew & Son, Colville, 
Wash 10-2 
FOR SCIENTIFIC TAXIDERMY, Tanning, fur work. 

deer horns and scalp Also buffalo hides and horns 
for sale. . E. Drawver, 306 West Noble, Okla City. 








Okla 10-3 
WANTED—TAXIDERMIST, Capable, 





conscientious. 
Good wages Photos. References. M. J. Hofmann, 989 

Gates Ave Brooklyn, N. Y ae 9-3 

SOUTH'S RECOGNIZED TAXIDERIMST is 


ready to 
serve you Instructive Manual Free Taxidermy Shop 
Tennessee, Memphis, Tenn, 


Mot NTING FURCRAFT—Expert 
Gan heads and birds a specialty. 
field, M nn a 
PAPER FORMS Ear Liners, Deer Heads, Bird Bodies, 
Squirrels, Glass Eyes. Arthur C. sirch, Coldwater, | 
nN. ¥ | 


LET A PROF ESSIONAL teach you Modern Taxidermy. | 
Free Be tells you how. Schmidt School, Memphis, 





; work, low 
Lamp Bros. 


prices, 
Spring- 








aa 
AXIDERMIST—MOUNTING FISH, game heads, 

snimals, rugs, ladies furs made. J. L. Larson, 
VV 





birds, 
Iola, | 
7-4 





SHIP “UTS YOUR Trophies. Good work at reasonable 
prices. Wm. C. Jeude, 749 Walton Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo 10 4 
TAXIDERMISTS—Furrilers “We ship what 
you order."" Paul Miller Ohio July 33 
GLASS EYES Rest Low prices. Erwin 
Lemster, 1010 Ray Street Michigan. 9-4 | 
M AKING re HOKERS, Fox, $6.00 complete 
Stranges Taxide rmy, C larks ston, — 11-3 


SCULPTOR TAXIDERMIST. 





Supplies 
Cambridge, 





quality 
Flint, 


Coyote, 
Wash. 


Game head 











specialist. 





John J. Lottes, Cody, Wyoming. 
c CHOKE RS MADE—Trophies mounted, hides tanned, 
Ralph Field, Edison, Ohio. 





Blue Beaver Taxi- 


LEARN TAXIDERMY, five camseee. 


School, 


dermy Lemont, I 





GET YOUR HUNTING 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, MT. MORRIS, ILL. 


BOOKS FROM THE 































BLACK BASS@ 


BASS- CRAFT | ° 
Sheridan R. Sones 





This 


This 
writes in an informal and popular way of the 


Great $3.00 Book 
for Only $1.50 


By Sheridan R. Jones 


Pub. 1924, new edition 1927; 
205 p., illus. 8%4x5°%4x1% in. 
nationally-known angling authority 




















haunts and habits of the different varieties 
of black bass, of lures, casting, playing from 
the reel, and other’ fine points of basscraft. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
MT. MORRIS, ILL. 
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JRES 
"g Size 
On gets 
er lures 
send 
pss of at 

fishing 
f one or 
mps) to 
f one 


8, Iilinois 
ing. 


rook 


SuC- 























27 Nature Series Pictures for 50c or 
Outdoor Lite 


Free with a regular one year subscription to 


HREE months ago we offered 38 pictures for $1.00 
and sportsmen recognized that value to such an ex- 


tent that over 1000 sets were sold. Certain pictures 


have been completely sold out, so that 
we have only 27 now in stock. A wide 
variety of subjects still remains, how- 
ever, as you can see from the adjoining 
list of titles. 


You may buy this set of 27 pictures, 
beautifully printed in four colors on 
heavy enamel stock suitable for fram- 
ing, for only 50c or obtain them FREE 
by subscribing to OUTDOOR LIFE for 
one year. If you are already a sub- 
scriber, we will gladly extend your sub- 
scription an additional twelve months. 


The reproduction above is only a part 
of the moose picture which you will re- 
ceive in your set. The regular pictures 
measure 9 by 6 inches, and are noted 
for their accuracy of detail. Rendered 








List of the Titles 


Northern and Wall-Eyed Pike 
English Setters and Quail 
American Bison or Buffalo 
Puma, Cougar or Mt. Lion 
Gray or Timber Wolves 
Rocky Mountain Goat 
Moose (see above) 
Prarie Chicken 
Mountain Lion 
Rainbow Trout 
Wild Turkeys 
Grizzly Bear 
Black Bear 
Tarpon 
Bay Lynx 
Brook Trout 
Pintail Ducks 
Chicken Hawk 
Ruffed Grouse 
Small-Mouth Bass 
White-Tailed Deer 
Young Golden Eagles 
Pronghorned Antelope 
American Elk or Wapiti 
Red Fox and Ruffed Grouse 
Grizzly Bear and Mt. Sheep 
Speckled, Lake and Red Trout 








by such well known American artists as Lindneux, 
Schmedtgen, Jacques, and Wildering—this set represents 
a collection of pictures of game animals, birds, and 


fish unequalled in the outdoor field today. 


Only two thousand sets remain. Don’t deny 
yourself this opportunity to secure the most 
complete and authentic set of nature pictures. 
Write your name and address on the coupon, 
check the offer you want, and mail it TODAY. 
Your set will be on its way to you by return 
mail. 


Clip the Coupon NOW! 


eater emt tortor crtetertalan 


utTpoor Lire, 109 Outdoor Life Bldg., 
Mount Morris, Illinois 


Gentlemen: You het I want those pictures; I’m taking you | 
on } the offer checked below. 


pictures for 50c. | 
’ . ’ 


27 pictures and a year’s subscription to Outpoor LiFr 
for $2.50 New subscription 0 weenie 


I Na ere ae siieihdbicenineniitam | 
| street ccessenecenane seouceonanssoscasessocabesessesaee | 


[ ity oid State hinteneats 
nee Ei —_—_— ——— LT 

















Me duck and goose 
hunters shoot Western 
Super-X, the original long range load, than 
any other long range shotgun shell. 


Super-X is p = rw because of its greater ef- 
fectiveness at the longer ranges. Clean kills — 
with few cripples. 


Super-X will reach out and bring down ducks 
and geese at distances that are hard to believe. 
This greater range is made possible by West- 
ern’s patented use of progressive burning 
powder and by Short Shot String, an exclusive 
Super-X feature. 


In Super-X shells the charge of shot is held 
together after it leaves the gun and hits the 
target ina compact mass A instead of 
stringing out so that only a few pellets hit the 
target at the same time | ~~ +213. a. 

That is why you can get more game with 
Super-X. .. . Let us send you a leaflet giving 
details on Super-X and Short Shot Te and 
the interesting booklet “How To 
Hit ’em”. They are free on request. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1119 Adams St., East Alton, Ill. 








The Long Range Load 






























